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BOOK II. CONTINUED. 

CHAPTER III 

Of ffie National Dtfence* 

As defence against external enemies is one of 
the orig^al causes of social combination, so, in 
moi'e advanced conditions of i^ankind, it contt-' 
nues to occupy a great-part of the attention of 
every government. The passions of nations, like 
those of individuals^ are constantly betraying 
them into acts of injustice : the desire of power, 
of distinction, or of wealth, is a perpetual incite- 
ment to concealed injuries, or open aggressions : 
and to guard against the one and repel the other, 
a public fwce must be maintained in a condition 
fitted to overawe ^e enemies of the country* A. 
watchfid eye is kept on the actions of every state 
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3 «F THE NATIONAL DErEKCE. 

conceivedi from interest or ambition, to be bos- 
tilely disposed ; aUiaoces are fonned with other 
govcmments tlireatened by the same dangers, of 
actuated by similar viei^ and ^prebensttnu : 
but all these precautions would be ineflfectual* 
unless a miliuu; force were provided. sufEdent 
to assert the natkmal rights, to soccour the na> 
tional allies, imd to vindicate the national honour. 
In farming such a military establishment, the 
state has a right to call for the services oi all 
her citizens. The puUic protectioOt too impcvt- 
ant to be committed to casual patriotism, can 
be safdy c(Hi6ded only to the joint eSorts of all, 
according to a cysteai previoudy arranged and 
univcraally undentuod. Nor is there any hard- 
ship in compeUiif; c*cfa individual to pei&nn 
hb military duty. The security whidi arises fioa 
AcKicialooBihi— riaabeingoo— on toail.paf^ 
licipatioM in aich mc amm t s as ace indispei^ble 
to tbo enjoyneia of this secnvr, miat aba oc- 
t^id to evcfv dtiaD. Be who dionU icfiae tke 
IMiitii— Hinof IhiiiMiniiil iliiij. cooUliaTeno 
title to the adra^togu dom-ed froa the em i i i w a 
of •dhn«; bftvioit coatxibuted anciung to the 
c«MMMi* defaMcw be could have ao daito to pA- 
KepreMCMh. Evnr exo^Mao^ oxc^ in cms 
vbm BkLLsan ^crnce is incoBpaiibie vim other 
piiihlw' liueaMk beiug an a^ecnpft m procwe ihc 
adx iwagtif iV aocKtr mjAoca coKi^wtiac to iis 
iMfyctV B wf injasi to uae priaciffes oc evil 
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individual can have no other limits^ than the 
services of the other citizens^ and the necessities 
of the state* 

^ But though eveiy person is bound to contri* 
bute to the general defence^ there are two ways 
in which he may perform this duty. He may 
either prepare himself to exercise the profession 
of arms, when his services are called for ; or he 
may contribute such a sum of money as will ea« 
abte the savereign to hure a sddier in his place* 
When each ckizen serves in rotation, the mili- 
tary force is a national militia i when soldiers 
are hired by the state, it is a mereenaiy^ or, if 
they are kept in constant pay^ a standing, army» 
Either of these modes of providing for the pub- 
He defence may be rendered perfectly just ; 
eadi seems to be attended with some pecufiar 
advantages and inconveniences ; and perhaps it 
wiD be found that the best militaiy esfaribinh* 
ment is that in winch both zn ongoiiied. 
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SECTION t 

Of a National Militia. 

Were our attention to be confined exclusive- 
ly to the most secure defence against foreign 
subjugation, it is probable that we should give a 
decided preference, over, every other species of 
military force, to a well-regulated militia. Pro- 
fessional soldiers, at least as standing armies 
have hitherto been constituted* are taken chiefly 
from the most idle and profligate of the pQople ; 
from those who have no families to protect, or 
who, abandoning this duty, leave them to miseiy 
and want : they consist, in .a. great proportion, 
of men, in whom many of the most essential vir- 
tues are extinct, and many qf the most destruc- 
tive vices confirmed by long indulgence. After 
entering into the army, soldiers, sedulously kept 
apart, by frequent changes of quarters, from in- 
timate connection with their friends and coun- 
trymen, are taught to consider themselves as a 
distinct order, with views and interests difierent 
from those of their fellow-citizens. It is not 
surely from such men that efforts of patriotism^ 
may reasonably be expected. Their natural 
courage, in itself a mere animal impulse, can be 
supported only by acquaintance with danger, by 
fear of punishment, or, in particular regiments 
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fikeady ugnlized^ by the desire of preserving 
that character for valour in which each scddier 
claiim his share. From such motives a certain 
degree of exertioii may be confidently expected. 
An army so constituted, particularly if inured 
to danger by former campaigns, will usually do 
what is looked upon as its duty : but if danger 
approach in new and untried forms, if something 
highly perilous must be achieved, if the soldiers 
must be devoted to almost certain destruction 
for the safety of their country, higher consider- 
ations, more devated sentiments, must siqifiort 
the hero in the arduous struggle* 

Such generous self-devotion may more reason- 
ably be expected from a militia contending for 
^ery thing dear to man ; for . their property, 
their families, their liberty, and their country. 
Unacquainted with dai^er, they may be appal- 
led by its first approach ; imaccustomed to the 
tumult and alarms of war, they may for a time 
be confounded and dismayed ; without thatcoiu 
fidence in themselves which arises from experi- 
ence, they may be exposed to sudden and dis« 
graceful panics: but they will soon recollect 
the cause in which they are engaged, they will 
return with fresh ardour to the charge, and seek 
to effiice their former disgrace by merited glory. 
On great and decisive occasions, where ordina- 
ry exertions and ordinary intrepidity would be 
unavailing, they will lose all sense of personal 
danger in attachment to their country ; and that 
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mloUr wiO be irrenttible which is bdghtened t^ 
entbuwwa "^^ founded immoveable on virtue. ' 

The histuhes of Greece and Boine (and it 
mrely is sUoi^ble to refer to ancient oationi ia 
iUtutnition of sentiments which are of all timeft 
and of all countries) fiimidi abundant pn>o& of 
the meigy of &ee citizens fitting in defence f^ 
their country. After making every allowance 
for the superiority of the Greeks in arm^ and Sot 
the exaggerations of their historians, enough 
will remain, in their arduous stru^es i^[ainst the 
Persians, to excite our highest admiration : nor 
can we read of the bloodj and pertinacious wars 
between the militia of Rome and t^t oi the 
Italian states, without being ImpreBSod with the 
comparative futility of defence resting entirdy 
on mercenary troops. 

In modem times, the invention of gun-powde^ 
the imjnavement of fortification, and vaiioos 
changes in the military art, have, no doubt, dimi* 
nished the advantages which militias derived 
fi<om superior valour and more entire devotion 
to the cause of their country : yet many situa- 
tions must still occur in which the spirit of the 
troops may disappoint the calculations^ and over- 
power the combinations, of modem warftre. llie 
battles of Morgarten, Nae&ls and St Jacqueiv 
will immortalize the niour of the Swiss j while 
tlie obstinate and successful resistance of Uifi 
Dutch to the most powerful monarch of Europe 
and to t)ie effiirti of the best discipUned tiw^ 
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and most skilfiil generab of the Bge» mVi prove, 
beyond the pooibility of doubt, that, under all 
the diaadvantagea of incxperieQce aud defective 
diacipline, the defence of a country may be a&. 
curdy committed to the persevering brivery of 
its inhabitants* 

On an examination of the modem syatem of 
irsTi it will be perceived that, although the ici* 
ence has been rendered more intricate, though 
greater talents are requisite in the CDdunanden, 
more knowledge in the engineers, and greater 
practical skill in the artillery, the art has been 
greatly simplified to the rest of the army« In 
ancient times, a battle m^ht be considered 
aa a number of single combats, in which vic- 
tory depended on the expertness and bodily 
length of the soldiers ; qualities which could 
ht acquired only by great and unceasing la« 
hour. The duties of a soldier now consist part* 
ly in a few movements easily acquired, but chief- 
ly in prompt and regukr obedience to com- 
mand. He who has been taught to load and le- 
vel his musket, to march at a regulated pace^ 
and, without hurry or confusion, to execute a 
few dimple changes of position, has learned every 
thing which he can be called upon to execute in 
the field. The rest is either composed of these 
simple elements, or intended merely for parade. 
The modem soldier, unlike the soldier of ancient 
times, has no occasion for constant exercise, 
that he may be inured to the weight, attd instrucc- 

10 
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ed in tiie dexterous use, of hit anns ; all that he 
has to learn may be attained, without interfering 
materially with his usual occupations. Accord- 
ingly, a very inconsiderable part of his time is 
occupied in the drill. During peace, his duty 
consists chiefly in mounting guard, appearing 
twice a day on parade, and attending to the neat- 
ness c^ his dress, with a degree of minuteness 
which seems contrived merely to furnish him widi 
some kind of occupation. But all this is quite 
foreign to his duty in the field, or, if at all con* 
9ected with it, it is only in so far as it teaches 
him ready obedience even to what appear the 
trifling and capricious orders of his officers. 

Whether the abject submission required from 
regular soldiers be as essential to useful discipline^ 
as has sometimes . been asserted, may admit of 
doubt. To teach habits of slavish subjection 
does not seem the readiest way of inspiring cou- 
rage ; nor is the confinement to an insipid rou- 
tine the best mode of exciting energy of mind. 
The highest pride of independence is in no re- 
spect opposed to the most implicit obedience to 
officers who are appointed by the laws, and ex- 
ercise anauthorityessentialtothesafe^ and suc- 
cess of the army ; nor can it be difficult to repress 
by instant punishment any turbulence or mutinyt 
whichy even to the soldiers themselves, must appear 
utterly subversive of discipline. That the habits 
acquired by regular troops, of submitting leven 
the mort indiflerent actions of their lives to the 
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arhitniiy control of others^ are not requiale to the 
prompt and accurate discharge of their duty in 
the field, seems probable irom what is related of. 
the Fnusian armies under Frederick the Second. 
The soldiefSy we are told, were taken from the 
peasantry, and, after being sufficiently instrmat*: 
ed in the military exeroiaes, were allowed.to n* 
turn to their friends for eight or nine months 
every year : During this period, they were em- 
ployed in their former occupations, they lived 
like the rest a£ the people, they acquired no par- 
ticular habits of obedience or subjection ; yet, in 
order, promptitude, and regularity, the Prussian 
troops fiir excelled the other armies of Europe.* 
It has also been said that the officers and sddiera 
in the armies of republican France, when noton 
actual duty, treated each other with a degree of 
freedom very subversive, m the ideas of rigid 
disciplinarians, of military subordination. But, 
in the movements of those troops, Europe felt 
that there was no want of regularity and prompt 
obedience. . . 

It is true, that in one, and that the most essen. 
tial, part of military education, a militia, when 
first called into actual service, must necessarily 
be deficient Having never faced an enemy, 
they must be exposed to the influence of panics 
from which veteran troops are exempt Nor can 

* See Dr Moore's Vieir of Society end Manners ioErsnce 
and Germany, Leiter LXXII, 
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iJbej be^xpected at cmce to evince coolness and 
steadiness in the midst of untried danger^ upnMov 
and confusion. But, even in this leqpect, they 
aie not greatly inferior to r^ular annies after 
an interval of peace. When the war for which 
tfa^ were levied is Ivougfat to a conclusion, 
namy of die veterans procure their dischaige $ a 
great part of the rqpments are entirely disband- 
ed ; those which are kept up are reduced to a 
smaDer establishment ; and even in them the 
experienced soldiers are gradually replaced by 
younger men. At the commencement of a new 
war, the establishment is suddenly augmented ; 
and, though many of the old officers remain in 
die service* the privates of all new raiments, 
and most of those of the old* are recruits, levied 
chiefly fiom the class of sedentary workmen, 
unacquainted with the use of arms, destitute of 
military ^irit, and not inured to hardships or 
fisUigue. Should a militia at first be inferior to 
troops of this description (a supposition which 
there seems no reason to admit), in a short time 
it will greatly excel them. Practice in the field 
will speedily improve its discipline, and to this 
will be added an enthusiasm which can scarcely 
be inspired into mercenary forces. In the present 
state of the military art, an intelligent and ac- 
tive commander, particularly if there are fortifica- 
tions into which he can occasionally retire, will 
find little difficulty in accustoming his soldiers 
to the presence of the enemy, without risking 
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ady difciftve action ; and in repeated skirmidtts 
and changes of positioDf steadiness^ coolness, and 
promptitude^willspeedily be acquired. At first, 
a national militia may be finx^l to i^age a<kfen« 
sive and somewhat irregular war£ire j but it can* 
not be long till it is in a condition to meet the 
enemy in l^e field, and drive him firom the:coan<' 

tiy.* 

To those who deny the Superior excellmioe of 
a national militia for the purpose of defence, it 
might be ^sufficient to point out the numbers of 
mcui trained to at least ihe simpler parts of mi* 
litary duty, which such an institution can bring 
into the field* <' Amcrngthe civilized nations of 
<< modem £urope,'' says Dr Smith, ^< it is com* 
^' puted that not more than one*hundredth part 
^* of the inhabitants of every country can be em* 
«« ployed as soldiers, without ruin to the country 
<* which pays the expense of their •service.'^t 



^ Dr Smith, by consideriDg a well-trained militia as a stand- 
ing army, and an lil-disdplined standing army as a militia, has 
^ndeayoared to shew that a miiitia is a very fteble defence 
igainst regidar tfOopBi Yet he himaelf had poiated eat, with 
sufficient accuracy, the distinctioo between these two kfaids 
of niilitary force. '* The practice of militaiy exercises is the 
** sole or principal occupation of the soldien of a standing 
M anny» and the maintenance or pay which the state affbrcb 
^ them ie die prim^tal and ordinary iiuid of thrir subsist- 
^< ence. The practice of militaiy exercises is only the oooa» 
** sional occupation of the soldiers of a militia, and they de» 
^ rive the prindpal and ordinary fund of their subsistence 
M from some other occupation.''— fTeoftA qf Nations, Book 

t Ibid. 
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During war, the establishment may for a few 
years be higher, but probably no country has ever 
maintained, as a regular military force, so large 
a .pri^portion of her population. Where the pub- 
lic defence is confided entirely to mercenaries, 
the rest of the people soon lose all military 
ideas : unaccustomed to the use, or even to the 
sight, of arms, their minds become spiritless; 
and, confined, for the most part, to sedentary 
empbyments, their bodies are enervated : they 
ahrtnk from the fatigues, and are terrified by the 
dangers, of war. Their sole reliance being on 
their army, should it be overcome, they no longer 
know where to look for protection. This aimy 
muat, howevfBr, be reduced by continual skir- 
mishes, or it may be almost annihilated by one 
decisive defeat. Should the reduction be gra- 
dualy the new jrecruits may indeed imbibe the 
i^irit, and unitate. the martial virtues, of their 
veteran companions : but when a sudden demand 
for numerous reinforcements takes place, the cha^ 
racter of the army must necessarily be injured. 
The recruits, drawn in luge numbers from a 
people in whom all manly energy is lost, will in- 
fect the bravest soldiers with their weakness and 
their fears. Tho$e new levies have even the first 
elements of discipline to leam, they have to 
inuce themselves to fatigue and privations to 
which they have never been accustomedj and to 
reconcile themselves to the presence of danger. 
Some have passed their lives in sedentary pro- 
fessions, others are worn out with debauch- 
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ery> few have been accustomed to violent exer- 
cise, and still fewer to contemplate the neat ap- 
proach of death. Having to train their bodies 
and minds to dieir new employment, they are 
perplexed with instructions in the very elements 
of discipline, which, however easy and simple in 
times dl tranquillity, are extremely harassing to 
men exposed for the first time to dangers and 
alarms. To a nation, therefore, depending en* 
tirely on a standing army, a series of victories 
may be only a more splendid decay, and the 
loss of an important engagement, or the surren^* 
der of a considerable detachment of the forces, 
may be a calamity altogether irretrievable. Ha- 
ving no rehance on themselves, and their defend* 
ers being gone, such a people must sink into de« 
spondency. It was thus that the illustrious Fre- 
derick was weakened and almost ruined by the 
most brilliant' victories. It was thus that Austria 
was forced to an ignominious peace by the ba1> 
ties of Marengo and Hohen lihden, that she was 
laid entirely at the feet of her conqueror by the ' 
defeat of Auaterlits, and that the battle of Jena 
secored the unqusiiiied submission of Prussia and 
all the north of Germany. Af^er sudi experience 
of the insnfficiency of standing armies for the de- 

« 

fence even of what are lodged upon as warlike 
nations, the problem may be considered as prac« 
tically solved. 

It is otherwise when all the citizens are train* 
cd to arms, and ready to stand forth in defence 
of their country. Such a nation, in jdace of de* 
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pendia^cmone-hQiidredfhpartofherpopulfitioD^ 
em bring into the field nearly cme^ixt h of her 
whole inhabitants. Her troops maj be worn 
down l^ conttnuai conflicts, or a whole army 
may be swept away by one disoontf ture ; bnt 
tb^ partial losses, however rs^, will be in« 
stantly sopplied, and the most tremendous car- 
nage will be speedity repaired* Sndi a nation is 
tndy fitted for defence. H» armies may be an* 
nihilated ; but while every man who remains in 
Ae country may be called forth as a soldier, At 
can scarcely be subdued* Whatever diflference 
there may be between the discipline df regu- 
lar troops^ and that of a militia^ is it conceiva- 
ble that it riiould balance a difference of numbers 
whidi may be fairly stated as about fifteen to one? 
When the country is invaded, the mode in 
wtddb a militia may be rendered most serviced*' 
ble, is undoubtedly in completing the ranks of the 
regular forces, a3 they are thinned by war. But 
Aose who are not wanted fcnr this purpose may 
be usdfhlty emfdoyed in garrison duty, in escort* 
ing piovisioDS, attacking the £ong&^ of the ene- 
my, hanging on his rear and flanks, and harassing 
hha by continnal skirmishes, in whicln without 
risking serious discomfiture, they may waste his 
strength^ and prepare themselves for more regu- 
lar wacfitte.* For these purposes the whole in- 

* The eScmey of d» irregdsr war&i« has besn abun- 
infif profsd fcjr die Speskli GiieriBsiy ani bf the defence 
of die Speauh towns. 



faahitaDts might be aiifficieBtly trained. Accus- 
tomed to the essential movements, they would 
speedily acquire steadiness from die legaSM 
troops with whom they migfat be inootpoirated^ 
and to whom in retum they would oommuaicate 
a portion of their enthoBiastic energy ; and ub« 
til they were called upon to form part of the 
line, they mi^t greatly assist th^ movements 
and strengthen the positions of the annyy or they 
might retard the adimce of the enemy» straiten 
him in his quarters^ and change every repulse 
he sustained into a total defeat 

Had the former history of tike wccid been in* 
sttflBcient to prove that an armed aattoa can 
scarcely be subdued, abundant evidenoe of tfaia 
great truth has been iiimidied withia a few 
yearai fVanee,. in the middle of die last century, 
though supported by Austria, by tbe greater 
port of the Germsa empire^ fay Russia, and at 
last by Spain, was successful^ opposed by the 
genius of Frederick, aided by the resources of 
Britain* In later times we have seen her, fay 
arming her peqf^ set the world at defiance^ 
and, without an ally, ruin the armies and exbaosk 
the finances of the whole of Europe. Her asto« 
nishing defence was effected, in the midst of do- 
mestic treadiery and a formidable civil war, by 
difiiisiag a military spirit aoaong her citisens ; 
and this martial sfnrit, carefUly nourished, and 
ably, though most unjustly, directed by her go- 
vernment, has overthrown the most poweiful 
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kingdoms, and ^reateos Europe with univer- 
sal subjugation. * Had France depended on a 
standing army, when she was attacked bj the 
most formidable coalition that has been formed . 
in modem times, she must have been dismember- 
ed, or subdued, in a single campaign. Periods 
mi^ even be pointed out in which she could 
scarcely be said to have an W3ny in the field. 
When Dunourier took the commaod, the mili- 
tary force was weak, disorganized, and dispirit- 
ed ; at the time of his defection, that army which 
he had formed was again annihilated ; and un< 
der the IHrectory, the troops, unprorided with 
necessaries unrecruited, and n^lected, were al- 
lowed to decline in numbers, in discipline, and 
in ardour. But what would have ruined a coun- 
try depending on a regular force, was impotent 
against an armed nation. An appeal to the peo- 
ple, at every season of imminent danger, was 
beard and answered ; and the battle of Gemap, the 
continued success of Fichegni, and the decisive 
victory of Marengo, all achieved by new levies 
of inexperienced soldiers, elevated France, from 
what was considered by her enemies as a state 
of hopeless weakness, to unequalled glory. 

When we turn to those nations that have been 
subdued by the arms of France, we find their go* 
vemments, with scarcely an exception, acting on 
a very opposite system ; confiding in la^e aod 

• WriUen in 1810. 
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well49>pointed anmeft» while they feared or ne* 
glected to call forth the encirgy of the people. 
Switzedand, boweverr always relied on the cou- 
rage and patriotism of her militia : and although 
her military institutioBB, during a very long peace, 
bad greatly dedined, though a considerable por- 
tion (^ her inhabitaotoy irritated by an unjust ex- 
dusion from every branch of the government 
was misled by the false and insidious promises 
of the enemy ; yet her vigorous defence forms a 
8(dendid contrast to the pusillanimous submis- 
sion of more powerful states^ Deserted by the 
world, a small band <^ patriots opposed them- 
sdves with firmness to that torrent which was 
sweeping over Europe ; nor did they yield, till the 
apathy of all the neighbouring powers, and the 
immense disparity of force, left no longer a hope 
of success. f 

The Spaniards- have sinee, to the surprise of 
Europe, risen against their oppressors, with aa 
energy which, though perhaps not equal to the 
difficult of their enterprise, could not have been 
expected firom their previous habits. Feared ra- 
ther than trusted by their sovereigns, and totally 
unused to arms, they seemed entirely to have lost 
their martial spirit. Ignorant, superstitious, lazy, 
and oppressed, they appeared as incapable of ge- 
nerous resolutions as of vigorous exertion* Nor 
were the higher orders of the state in drcumk- 
stances calculated to nourish patriotism, or any 
virtuous sentiment* Educatedby bigotted priests^ 

VOL. II. B 
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dissipajted even to a greater excess than tiie odmr 
•nobles of Europe; seduded ftom ttemanagement 
of pttblic afiirsy which seemed to be systemati- 
cally entrusted to men of inferior condition ; in 
possession of immense estates, which might be 
iforfeited fay misucoesriul resistance ; their situa- 
iionand character promised still less energy than 
ihose of the body of the people. The cs^tal, too, 
and prindpal fortresses, were in the hands of Ihe 
invada*; the few public men in whom confidence 
could be placed were in the power, or in the 
Mrvice, of the enemy ; and the recent discomfi- 
lure of Austria, Russia, andPhissia, leftscarcdy 
a hope of diversion to that military force which 
had already prostrated Europe at the feet of 
¥Vance. In circomfitances apparently so despe- 
tate, a great part of the nati<m seemed at once to 
start from a disgraceful apathy, to be actuated 
by the most generous patriotism, and to devote 
their lives for the independence of then* country. 
Ifitherto Ihis spirit has not been seconded by 
those to whom the government was entnisted : 
no boon has bem held out to the pec^le, except 
a vague and general promise of some kind of re- 
form at the condusion of peace ; the merit of 
alKrfislMg intoleraUe abuses has been reserved 
io the oiemy ; and the energy of the citizena 
has been cfaiUed by the fears of the wealthy or 
* the treachery of the covetous. Whether Spain 
shall rise aoperior to these accumulated evils it 
were folly to predict } but one fVench army has 
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been forced to surrender, another was driven 
V nearly to the frontiers of the kingdom, and So- 

• ragOBsa, which could not have been held for one 

* day by regular troops, has exhibited a vigour 
and obstinacy of defence perhaps unequalled in 
modern history. Even if Spain should fall, she 
has ahieady dime more for her indepoidence than 
those kingdoms which were protected by the 
best appointed armies ; and the valour she had 
displayed undar numerous disadiwrtages, is a 
sufficient illustration of the persevering exertions^ 
which, in m<M^e favouraUe circumstances, may 
be expected from a militia fighting fin* their H* 
berties and their couiitiy.* 

If then a miUtia be tlie best, and indeed the 
only sure, protection of national independence, 
we cannot consider objections drawn from the 
loss of a little time and industry as of much im- 
portance* To serve all the purposes of the in* 
stitution, it could not be requisite, in ordinary 
times, to interfere materially with the usual oe* 
Gupations of the inhabitants. It might probably 
be sufficient that every young man, on attaining 
his eighteenth year, should be drilled for three 
months under proper officers ; that for the next 
six years, if he married, or for twelve years, if^ 
during that period, he remained unmarried, he 
should be eneamped and exercised for three 
weeks each year; and that after this age, tiU 

• Written in 1810. 
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he reached his fortieth year, he should annually 
meet, for one week's military exercise, with the 
inhabitants of as many neighbouring parishes as 
might form a regiment of five or six hundred - 
men.* 

In a militia so constituted* every individual in 
the countiy must be obliged to serve personally. 
If substitution were permitted, personal service 
would be considered as a mark of poverty, and 
would consequently be declined by every one 
rich enough to hire a substitute, or to enter into 
a society, formed, on the principles of an insu- 
rance company, to protect its members. Thus 
all the advantages expected from the institution 
would be disappointed. The same men, after 
the term of their service, being usually re-enga- 
ged as substitutes, the practice of arms would be 
almost confined to the number kept in array, 
without the numerical deficiency of the trained 
inhabitants being compensated by the superiori- 
ty of their discipline. The substitutes would be 
as lltde inured to real war&re as the rest of the 
nation } the officers destitute of experience, 

* This aketch dJfiera from the plan which hu been fully 
detailed by the Earl of Selkirk, only in continuing the ser- 
Tice in the militia tc the age of forty, which hii lordthip pro- 
poiea should termitiue on reaching the age of twenty'^re. 
Sva hii very able punphlet, entitled, OntktNecadb/ofamon 
rfniiiai Sfltm of National Drfeace, and tke Meant qfetlaUuMi^ 
1^ pfmmau StcurUif oftkt Kiiigdonh His plan is detailed from 
page 20 to 41, and from 50 to 54- 
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and the soldiers actuated neither by the patrio- 
tic feelings of a militia, nor by the remembrance 
of former achievements and former glory. When 
to these considerations it is added, that the ex- 
pense of raising the substitutes is in reality a tax 
levied without the least regard to the wealth of 
the contributors, and that, so far from encoura- 
ging patriotism, it is, like every other injusticct 
the source of public indignation and of aliena- 
tion from the government, it must be obvious 
that a militia by substitution is merely a stand- 
ing army in its most oppressive and least effici- 
ent form. 

The time employed by a young man in fitting 
himself to defend his country, particularly when 
the greater part <^ this service was demanded of 
him at an age when he could seldom be invested 
with any important trust, could not be consider- 
ed as a very serious inconvenience to hims^ 
or as a material interference with national in- 
dustry. By interrupting the sedentary habits of 
our workmen, the annual encampment might 
even be of considerable advantage in mitigating 
or preventing those diseases to which they are 
most exposed ; while its effects oa their morals^ 
under proper regulations, might be rendered sa» 
lutary. The men of a batfadion meeting toge- 
ther, under the eye of their relations and friends, 
would vie with each other, in neatness of appear- 
ance and expertness in military exercises ; and 
by proper rewards and honours, it would not 
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be difficult to render arms a favourite rdaxa. 
tHHi from the ordinary employments of the peo> 
pie. Were this eflfected* much time might be 
saved from idleness and dissipation, while the 
affections of the citizens vould be more strongly 
centred in the professed and obvious end of the 
institution, the honour, prosperity, and independ- 
ence of their country. 

The junction of martial and mechanical em- 
ployments cannot be justly censured, as opposed 
to that division of labour on which national prot> 
perity essentially depends. In ordinary cases, 
one man, if confined to a single operation, will 
do more work, and do it better, than several, 
whose attention i^ dissipated among various em- 
ployments. But it is not so with the militaiy arl^ 
in which all that is really useful for a private 
soldier may very easily be acquired, and supe- 
rior manual dexterity alone will not compensate 
very great inferiority in numbers. 

Iff on the other hand, it should be feared, that 
militaiy exercises would be injurious to the skill 
of our mechanics, a little attention to the man- 
ner in which the productiveness of labour is in- 
creased by its division, will remove such appr^ 
liensions. *' The great increase of the Cjuantily 
•' of work," according to Dr Smith, " which, in 
" consequence of the division of labour, the 
" same number of people are double of perform- 
" ing, is owing to three di^rent circumstances : 
** first, to the increase of dexteri^ in eveiy par- 
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<< ticiibur workuum : secondly^ to the saviog of 
<< time which is comoonly lost in paaang from 
<« one species of work to another ; aad^ lasdy, to 
^ the inventioa of a great number <^ Bfiacbiaesg 
** which facilitate and abridge labour, and eiMi» 
** ble one man to do the woik of many/'* 

In none of these respects, could a natiooal 
nulitia be {MrejudiciaL The short time passed in 
military exercisey if as fully and actively employ* 
ed as his other hours, conld oeidier accustom the 
wcnrkman to idleness, nor interrupt* in a percept 
tible degree, those habits by which he might ao» 
quire dexterity in his particular art ; as the drill 
would not be mixed with his ordinary employ« 
ments, no time would be lost in paswog from the 
one to the others and mechanical inventicNis 
would not be checked, as the attention o£ a work-r 
man would be no more withdrawn from his usual 
occupations, by this healthful recreation, than it 
is apt to be by far less innocent amusements* If 
the health and strength cf the people were at all 
improved, or if they were jHreserved from occa#* 
sional dissipation, much mote would be gained 
to national industry, than could possibly be lost 
by so slight an interference with the division of 
labour. 

These considerations may perhaps be sufficient 
to support the conclusion, that a national militia 
is not only essential to the siDcurity of the statpr 

* Wealth of Nations, Book L Chapi L 
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t)ut capable of being so arranged as to interfere 
very litde with tfae,,ordiDaiy occupation of the 
people. We should deceive ourselves, however, 
if we were to suppose that this iastitutioD is suf- 
6cient by itself for the protection of the public 
rights, or of the interests and honour of the 
state. 

Without other establishments, a national mi- 
litia would be veiy incomplete for the public 
defence. The duty of an officer is not to be 
learned, like that cHf a private, by occamood 
and interrupted practice. That the movonents 
of a single regiment may be accurate, eveiv 
officer commanding a company must have such 
a clear conception of what is intended, as may 
enable him instantly to give the requisite orders 
to his men. It is scarcely posnble for him to 
possess promptness, particularly in situations of 
danger and alarm, without such practice as ren. 
ders every part of his duty almost mechanical ; 
yet the slightest mistake or even hesitation in 
presence of an enemy, might throw the regiment 
into inextricable confiision. The correctness of 
the officers commanding battalions is of the same 
importance to the rapid and orderly movement 
of the brigade. The officer directing the brigade 
has at once to attend to the general movements 
of the line, and to bring the troops under his 
coniinai)d into action in the safest and most effi- 
cient manner. And when the various talents re- 
quisite in a commander in chief are considered ^ 
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the rapid and extensive combinations which he 
must fonn ; the clear idea he must possess of 
most complicated arrangements ; the coolness of 
judgment which he must retain, while the lives 
of so many men, the interests of his country, and 
his own glory, all hang on his decision ; the bene* 
fits which he may derive from experience, and 
from that intuition, arising from genius assisted 
by experience, which discovers a thousand con- 
sequences at a single glance ; when all these cir- 
cumstances are fairly considered, it can scarcely 
be denied that military skill, on which success so 
entirely depends, is un^ittainable unless arms be 
considered by the cheers as a distinct profession, 
to which they dedicate their whole time and un« 
divided attention. Two other branches of the 
military art. Fortification and Artillery, require 
peculiar studies and great expertness, for the ac- 
quisition of which not only the officers, biit also 
the men, ought to be constantly exercised. An 
establishment of officers, of engineers, and artil- 
lery is therefore requisite, even for defence : des- 
titute of their assistance, a militia actuated by en- 
thusiastic patriotism might ultimately be success- 
ful J but only after many severe disasters, which, 
under a better system, could easily have been 
avoided. 

If a militia, unassisted by regular forces, be 
inadequate for defence, it must be still more de« 
fective as the means of protecting foreign pos- 
sessions, or of carrying war into the territories 
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(tf the eoemy- To defend the country from boft- 
tile attack is the obvious duty of every cittzeI^ a 
duty which, unless the patriotiBm <^ tint pet^le 
has been extinguished by an (^{H^ssive govem- 
■MDt, and their military spirit by an exclusive r^ 
liance on mercenary forces, will be executed with 
alacrity ai^ entfauaasm. But to march to a dl»> 
tance from home, to iniemipt all their usual bm- 
bits and occupational to expose tbemaelres to & 
tigue, privations, and danger, for interests nei* 
ther personal, nor perhaps very obvious to their 
judgment, is a degree of devotion to the goveriw 
ment which can scarcely be expected irom the 
great body of the people. Accordingly in fVanc^ 
while the protection of the country demanded 
the active exertions of her sons, the armies wero 
recruited without a murmur, and the conscriptioa 
was of use, rather in giving a steady direction to 
the spirit of the nation, and in supplying the ar- 
mies more r^ularly according to the exigendea 
of the times, than in forcing out unwilling re- 
cruits. Now that the army is employed in fo- 
reign conquests, although briUiant and almost 
uninterrupted success must flatter that thirst of 
military gloiy, which has always been a promi- 
nent feature in the character of the Franks the 
conscription is universally reprobated as the most 
int(>l(.>r^Ie oppression, and its continuance, in 
dcHaiice (^ the odium whidi it has excited, is the 
strongest proc^ of the despotism «rf the govern- 
ment and the anny. 
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Bttt*it may be useful to maintain some foreigQ 
possessions^ for the purpose of op^ng up or se- 
curing a mercantile connezimi with distant coun- 
tries } and it will frequently be expedient to meet 
preparations decidedly hostile, by a spirited and 
justifiable attack. To wait patiently till the ene* 
my, after having disposed every thing for inva^ 
lion, had actually entered the country, would be 
to sacrifice the national rights, and to carry on 
the war in the manner most destructive of na- 
tional prosperity. Nor can a people which has 
been unjustiy attacked rest satisfied with driving 
the enemy beyond the frontier. Unless he is 
followed into his own territories, and made to 
feel a part of those evils which he had prepared 
for others, the experience of impunity, and per- 
haps the spoil which he may have collected, 
would beconstant incitementsto new aggressions. 
There are also other justifiable causes of war be- 
sides mere self-defence. Nations are not so in- 
sulated, as to be without mutual claims to assist- 
ance and protection. They ought to be consi* 
dered in the light of individuals, unconnected 
by any general government, but under strict 
obligation to protect each other from injury. 
When an attack is made on one, they ought to 
feel it as directed against all ; they ought ever 
to be ready to interfere for the defence of each 
other ; and, when injustice has been committed, 
they ought to inflict merited punishment on the 
aggressor. AVhile they are prompted to mutual 
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protection by the best feelings <tf buman nature, 
they must perceive that it is only by measures 
arising from such feelings, that nations, as well 
as individuals, consult their own interest and safe- 
ty. Were the weaker states to be oppressed with 
impunity, a power might soon be created dan< 
gerous to all ; and it would not be long before 
this formidable power was directed against those 
governments which, in the foolish confidence 
that they themselves were in no danger (^ being 
the victims of their own impolicy, had selfishly 
refused to interfere for the protection of the 
smaller states around them. The feverish and 
frequently unjust solicitude for the balance of 
power, which was the consequence of the am- 
bition of Louis XIV., kept Europe in a state of 
great uncertainty and fluctuation, occasioned se- 
veral unnecessary wars and still more unnecessa* 
ry armaments, and ultimately brought discredit 
on that principle of general vigilance which had 
been so much abused. But a rational attention 
to the power, as well as the justice, of surround- 
ing states, alliances amongst the weaker fw their 
mutual defence, and a prompt interference to 
repel hostile aggressions, against whatever coun- 
try they may be directed, are probably the surest 
foundations of the peace and happiness of man- 
kiiul. 

Not that one government should consider the 
prosperi^ of another as a justifiable cause of war, 
merely because that prosperity must be attended 
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by an increase of relative power. Such a doc- 
trine is equally false and immoral. The only 
justifiable modes of balancing power arising from 
such sourcest are by imitating an example well 
worthy of beidg followed ; by husbanding the na* 
tional resources for the hour of danger, by en- 
couraging eveiy improvement in foreign and do* 
mestic policy, and thus emulating that prosperi- * 
ty wbich has become the cause of apprehension. 
After all, if t|ie increase of power, though attain-* 
ed .by just means, should still be a source of jea- 
lousy, from the experience of the intimate coo- 
nection between power and ambition, this jealousy 
can proceed no farther than to occasion more 
vigilant attention, to form more extended allian- 
ces, and to repress aggression the instant it is at^ 
tempted. It cannot overstep this limit without 
becoming itself the source of injustice, and pro- 
ducing those very evils against which it affects to 
provide. 

For all wars to be carried, on at a distance 
whether originating in self-defence, in the pro- 
tection of colonies, or in the duty of repressing 
the ambition and injustice of powerful states^ a 
militia is obviously inadequate. Invasions mere- 
ly threatened will scarcely overbalance, in the 
estimation of the people, the inconveniences of 
taking the field, and marching to a distance from 
home; and indignation at injustice committed 
against foreign states will never overcome the 
more powerful suggestions of personal ease, per- 
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•OQal pn»perity, and personal safety. Yet, even 
00 such occasions, the institution of a national 
militia is not without great and important uses. 
By keeping alive scmie degree of militaiy ardour 
in the pei^le^ it facilitates the rainng of regular 
fiiTces ; by habituating the citizens to some de- 
gree of discipline, it renders the new levies much 
sooner available for service ; and in case of rever- 
ses, it opposes an invincible barrio to the resent- 
ment and ambition of the enemy, even in the 
most disastroug circumstances^ protecting the na^ 
-timal indqwndence fivm every danger. 
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A standing army may consist either of foreign- 
■ets or of natives. 

If it consist of foreigners, the officers and sol- 
diers, having no interest in the public prosperity, 
may be expected to prefer their own ease and 
safety to the advantage o^ their employers, and 
consequently to exert themselves no further than 
is necessary to escape punidunent, and, by sem- 
blance aS war, to continue the demand for their 
services. Hostilities, in their hands, will become 
an expensive amusement never to be terminated 
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iMit by the exhausdon of the fundB from which the 
Brmies are mamtained : battles will be fought, as 
1^ the CoQdottieri of Italy, in which none will be 
killed unless perhaps by fittigue,^ 

At the same time no dependence can be pla- 
ced on the adherence of such troops to the cause 
of their employers. Should higher terms be ofr 
fered by the enemy, they will be ready on the first 
disgust to change their party, and attack those 
whom they were originally hired to defend. With 
fhem war is a trade, and, like other dealers, they 
may be expected, without reference to former be- 
nefits or injuries, to dii^se of their arms, which 
ure their commodity, to the highest purdiaser. In 
such circumstances, money will really be the si- 
news of war, and he who can compute the reve- 
nues of the several belligerents, may easily fore- 
td on which side vict<Hy will ultimatdiy declare. 

But such an army, however contemptible for 
defence, will always be fonnidable to the coun- 
try by which it is maintained. A people, repo- 
sing the care of the national honour and inde- 

• ** Quests fti la battagfia ftrtta tra gl' Italianiy e i FVanzeti, 
^ in aniama del Xuo, memoiabile perchi fa la prima, cha, 
** 4a luB^iBauno tempo ia qua« si comtrnttisse con uccisione, 
** e con sangue in Italia, perche inanzi a quests, moriv^e 
^ pochissimi uomini in im fatto d'arme/' 

Ckdeciardini, Lih. JL 
'^ MaelHfl[fdiappaite,qae dans nne battaille de ces temps* 
** &i il n'y eut de mort qa'im cavriier etonfii dans la pvesse/' 
VoUain, Euaimr PHUt. Gen. Ouf. LXXXVI. 
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pendence on foreigners, must soon lose their mi- 
litary spirit, and become an easy prey- to those 
oa whom they have so pusiltanimoualy devolved 
their duties. In ordinary cases, foreign merce- 
naries will support the despotism of the prince 
by whom they are paid ; occasiondly they may 
be bribed to dethrone the lawful sovereign, in 
iavour of a usurper by whom they are promised 
higher pay or greater licentiouHiess ; and, when 
they find themsdves sufficiently powerful, they 
may even place their own general on the thronet 
and, like the Mamelukes in EgypU administer, 
£m iheir own interests, that system of oppression 
and pillage which not unfrequently has been dig- 
nified with the name of a regular government. 

When a staudiog army is levied from the in- 
habitants of the country, the dangers by which 
it is attended are considerably less ; but, even 
then, it is not easy to regulate this species of 
military force, so as to remove well-grounded 
apprehensions for the morals and liberties of the 
people. 

Standing armies, as they have hitherto been 
recruited, are composed chiefly of profligates, 
who are either unwilling to work, or find it diffi- 
cult, from the loss of character, to get into r^u- 
lar employment. The morals of such men, it is 
true, cannot be injured in the army : on the con- 
trary, as the strictness of military discipline will 
deter from such excesses as unfit a soldier for his 
duly, they may in some respects be improved. 
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But in the army there are also to be found boys 
unable to judge of their own interests, thought- 
less young, men seduced by the showy appear- 
ance of the troops, or inveigled during an acci* 
dental, and perhaps veiy unusual, course of dis- 
sipation, and industrious workmen compelled, 
during some stagnation of manufactures, to seek 
this last refuge from the pressure of want. The 
chan^ which soon takes place in their ap- 
pearance is not greater than what may be ex« 
pected in their character and habits. In ac- 
tual service, they are, indeed, exposed to great* 
er fatigue and more unceasing exertions than in 
their former professions ; but in time of peace, 
or while in quarters during war, dieir employ- 
ment is mere idleness, to stand centinel on a par- 
ticular post, to appear twice a day at parade, 
and occasionally to attend drill. During the rest 
of the day, they have nothing to do but to dean 
their arms and deck out their persons, unless 
when they happen to be employed in procuring 
new recruits, by leading the unwary into scenes 
of debauchery. Such a life must strengthen that 
propensity to idleness, which to many was the 
chief recommendation of a military life, and pro- 
duce it in those who were formerly industrious. 
Neither is it likely, that this idleness, where so 
many temptations are accumulated, should be 
unattended by vice. The mind of man cannot 
xemain listless and indifferent, but, if otherwise 

VOL. II. c 
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unoccupied, will fly to dissipation as a relage 
from languor. To such excesses some will be 
enticed by the allurements, others urged on by 
the sarcasms^* of their companions. From being 
often on duty together, and having a great deal 
of unoccupied time, soldiers are naturally led into 
intimacy with those of their own company, and 
into some acquaintance with a great proportion 
of the regiment ; and, where so many are ahready 
corrupted, and all are idle, a very general pro- 
fligacy must necessarily prevail. Accordingly, 
the return of a soldier to sobriety and industry 
is a rare occurrence ; and when a regiment is re- 
duced, the greater part of the privates, unfitted 
for assiduous application to their former profes- 
sions, and no longer maintained in idleness by 
the state, become a burden on their more indus- 
trious relations, or have recourse to crimes by 
which die peace of society is destroyed, and they 
themselves exposed to the vengeance of the law. 
The same vicious habits are apt to spread fiom 
the army, and infect the rest of the inhabitants. 
The sddiers, showy in their dress, smart in their 
appearance; and amusing in their conversation, 
are admired and imitated by the young. Their 
acquaintance is courted to hear the recital of 
their adventures, or to partake in their amuse- 
ments, their idlleness is contrasted with the hard 
labour of the workman, their dissipation with his 
irhgal and regular habits. Some are thus induced 
to enlist, while others, deterred by the occasional 
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Lftfdahips of a military lijfe» or restrained by their 
friends, imitate the vices of the soldiers, amd be- 
come useless or noxious members of society. 
The same showy appearance of soldiers, the amu- 
sing variety of their conversa^tion, and their su- 
perior knowledge of the world, captivate the 
women who are so unfortunate as to attract their 
attentions ; and at evi^ry change of quarters, a 
number of these deluded wretches are abandon- 
ed to infamy and vice. Every man or woman 
who associates with soldiers is accordingly re- 
garded as in the highway to ruin, the morals of 
every town in which troops are usually stationed 
'are corrupted, and a standing army may not un- 
justly be considered as an institution for peo« 
piing our brothels and our jails. 

The history of all nations, by proving that the 
decay or downfal of liberty has almost invaria- 
bly followed the establishment of a standing ar- 
my, might surely satisfy us that the dangers to 
free government, from such an institution, are at 
least as formidable ad those to public morals. But 
it has been maintained, that ^' where the sove- 
*' reign is himself the general, and the principal 
nobility and gentry of the countty the chief 
officers of the army ; where the military force is 
placed under the coramakid of those who have 
** the greatest interest in the support of civil au- 
thority, because they have theitasdves the great- 
est share of that authority, a standing army 
can nev^r be dangerous to liberty: on the 
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*' contrary, it iaay in some cases be favourable 
" to libeity. The security which it gives to the 
** sovereign renders unnecessary that trouble- 
" some jealousy, which, in some modern repub- 
" lies, seems to watch over the minutest actions, 
*' and to be at all times ready to disturb the peace 
'• of every citizen."* This opinion deserves con- 
sideration, less perhaps on its own account, than 
on that of the veiy high authority by which it is 
supported. 

The sovereign, except in rude times, or when 
there is something singular in the situation of the 
country or in the talents of the reigning prince, 
is only nominally general ; and little security, it 
would seem, can arise, either to the public or 
himself, fix)m his holding an office, the duties of 
which he does not perform in person. The Ro- 
man emperors appropriated to themselves the tri- 
umphsof all their generals; but this circumstance 
did not prevent them from being dethroned by 
their armies. In modem times, however, the 
power of generals is more limited, and their com- 
mands of shorter duration. The prince, retain- 
ing in his own hands the power of promotion, 
may model the army in such a manner as to ob- 
viate any danger arising from the ambition of 
those commanders, whom he has appointed, and 
iTiiiy at pleasure remove. This, it must be ac- 
knowledged, adds greatly to his own secuiily, 

* WeslthofMalioiu,BookV.Chq>.I.FutI. 
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lUid somewhat to that of the people : for although^ 
if a tyranny be established, it signifies little by 
whom it may be exercised \ yet a change of mas* 
ters is always attended with confusion, and fre^ 
quently with exiles, massacres, and proscriptions. 
This, then, is some security against rebellion and 
usurpation, but none in favour of liberty ; it is 
only placing power, whether just or unjust, on 
more stable foundations. 

The security derived from the private rank 
and wealth of the officers is more important, 
though it seems to be greatly over-rated by Dr 
Smith. No sovereign, without the c(Minivance 
or assistance of the officers, can employ his army 
directly against the people ; and, in his designs 
against the liberties of his country, it will cer- 
tainly be more difficult for him to procure the 
support of men of rank and property, than that 
of mere soldiers of fortune. But if he. has the 
prudence to avoid palpable and revolting oppres- 
sion, and the cunning to make compensation to 
iis army for the general overthrow of liberty, he 
may be confident of the support of his troops, 
and the price of this support, of whatever, nature 
it may be, will ultimately be paid by the people. 
Such of the officers as are too opulent to be bri- 
bed with money, will be gained by the prospect 
of military rank, or perhaps by the personal no- 
tice of the sovereign ; and those who might with- 
staod such allurements, may be conciliated by 
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new privileges or honours conferred on the ord^9 
of which they are, or by succession will become, 
members. However odious the despotism of the 
sovereign may be to the nobles, it will be rendered 
palatable by communicating to them a similar des- 
potism over the people ; and thus the interests of 
the aristocracy being identified with those of the 
prince, a chain (^abuses will be forged to bind the 
army to the throne. The French army before the 
revolution was exactly in such circumstances. The 
officers were in general men of rank and proper- 
ty, interested in the welfare of their country. Yet 
this army was universally considered as the great 
engine of the despotism both of the king and of 
the nobles : it was the sure bulwark o£ every 
abuse ; to it, as to the foundation of his power, 
every sovereign trusted-for repressing all attempts 
to regain the lost liberties of the nation ; while 
every patriot viewed it as an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to r^rmation in the state. At last indeed 
it reccHled with irresistible force against the 
hand by which its motions had so long been di- 
rected. But the honour of this patriotic ^fbrt is 
altogether due to the soldiers j a great majority 
of those officers, on whose sentiments we are de- 
sired to rely, having shewn themselves ready to 
obey every mandate of the court, to strangle 
the reform of abuses in its birth, to dissolve the 
national representation, and to tread in the dust 
the last hopes of the liberty of their country. 
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' We are tM that tl^e power secured to the so- 
vereign by the establishment of a standing ar- 
my, is in reality favourable to freedom, as it re- 
moves all cause of jealousy on the part of go- 
vernment. ^ That degree <rf liberty," says Dr 
** Smith,* *< which approaches to licentious- 
*^ ness, can be tolerated only in countries where 
*' the sovereign is secured by a well-regulated 
'< standing army. It is in such countries only 
** that the public safety does not require that 
*< the sovereign should be trusted with any dis- 
^ crettonary power, for suppressing even the im- 
** pertinent wantonness of this licentious liber- 
^« ty/' This indeed is an admirable consolation^ 
which may be drawn from every degree of des- 
potism in the prince ! It is an argument which 
would equally prove that a shackled press, or the 
prohibition of political discussion, the court of 
the Star Chamber, or that of the Inquisition, were 
the best bulwarks of freedom. That liberty musfc 
be precious indeed, which is founded on the coo- 
tempt of popular opinion and the absolute au- 
thority of the sovereign. It may be true, that^ 
^ where the voice of the people is altogether im^ 
potent, and the power of the sovereign altoger 
ther uncontrouled, one source of injustice, the 
fear of insurrection, may be dried up j but how 
many will be opened in the impunity of crimen 
whether committed by the prince» by his favour* 

f Wealtb 9f Nstioa^ Book V. Chap. I. Part L 
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ites, by his ministers, or by his army ? He, who 
values liberty as he ought, will wish to hold it 
by another tenure ; he will deaire to secure It on 
the intelligence, patriotism, and power of the 
people ; on the privtl^es guaranteed by a wise 
and free constitution ; on the impotency, rather 
than the indulgence, of the sovereign. 

But even this degrading const^tion is dented 
by experience. Under the old governments of 
France, Spain, and Naples, and the still existing 
governments of Prussia, Austria, Russia, and 
Turkey, the public defence has been entrusted to 
large standingarmies composed chiefly of natives, 
and, in some of these countries, officered exclu- 
sively by the noblesse. Is it to such countries, 
where no book could be imported or published 
without a licence, where every conversation was 
reported to the police, where every domestic 
might be a spy, and where every citizen was lia- 
ble to indefinite imprisonment without knowing 
-his accuser or his crime, that we are to look for 
** that d^^e of Uberty which approaches to li- 
«' centiousness ?" No : it is in England, where 
standing armies have hitherto been watched with 
a laudable jealousy ; in Holland, where they were 
comparatively weak ; in Switzerland, where they 
were altogether unknown ; that the blessings of 
freedom of speech, writing, and action, have been 
enjoyed by the people. The Italian governmental 
to which Dt Smith seems to allude, were in 
reality oligarchies, threatened on the one hand 
S 
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by tbe insulted rights of the citizens, and on the 
other by the ambition of particular magbtrates 
or powerful ftmilies, and exposed, by the narrow- 
• ness of their territories, to sudden destruction 
from a well-concerted conspiracy, or even a tri< 
fling commotion. It was in these circumstances 
that their anxious and tyrannical jealousy origi- 
nated ; not in the want of a standing army, which 
they almost all kept in pay, nor in the estaUish* 
ment of a militia, which, unless in the small but 
happy states of Lucca and San Marino, had fal- 
len into disuse. 

Indeed, of all securities for public liberty, a 
national militia is by far the most stable, and, 
where unavoidable circumstances require the 
establishment of a large standing army, it is 
perhaps the only effectual restraint on the am- 
bition of the prince. Not that the army and 
tiie militia will probably be at any time arrayed 
against each other, the one to support, and the 
other to oppose, despotical government; but 
that the sovereign, knowing the power of the 
people to be sufficient to overwhelm him and his 
partisans, will learn to curb his ambition, to pay 
due deference to public opinion, and to refrain 
from any open attack, by means of his army, on 
the national rights. If arms are put into the 
hands of the people, we may always conclude, 
•whatever be the theoretical system of govern- 
ment, that a real despotism cannot ex^t. Forms 
of government are by no means indifferent ; they 
are always distinguished by their respective 
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powers of inciting the people to activity, and 
difiusing a patriotic spirit through the nation ; 
but if a general militia be established, it is pro- 
bable that individual freedom, justice in the ad- 
mjnistration of the laws, and a certain defo'ence 
to public opinion, may be attained, even under 
what may appear an absolute mtHiarchy. ITie 
governors, by whatever name designated, and 
however uncontrouled their legal au^ority, must 
be sensible that they hold their power only by 
tiie sufferance of the nation, and that the conse- 
quences of its being grossly abused will be its 
immediate resumption and their own disgrace. 
Some of the Swiss cantons were pure democra- 
cies } in several, the government was monopo- 
lized by the principal town ; and in others, it 
was exclusively in particular families : but, not- 
vithstanding these varieties, all the cantons mi^t 
be considered as essentially free ; for they were 
all protected sddy by militias, and the voice (tf 
the people, when distinctly pronounced, could 
not be despised. 

A militia may thus be a sufi&cient defence 
against any direct attempt to enslave a nation by 
a military force, but it can afford no protection 
to a representative government, against that in- 
fluence which may subject the nation^ councila^ 
as completdy, if not in so open and degradiog a 
manner, to the will of the prince. That the ar- 
my may have no interests separate &om those 
%£ the state, that they may cany on no fiuiioiis 
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conspiracies, and cause no' revolutions in the go- 
vernment, it has been thought requisite to vest 
the power of promotion entirely in the sovereigm 
But this is to render every officer of the arjny de* 
pendent on the crown, and, as these officers are 
frequently men of high rank and connexions, t9 
establish, by their means, a corrupt influence over 
the representatives of the people. Were we to 
correct this ern^ by excluding all <^cers from 
the national councils, we might drive men of 
consideration from the army, and deprive the le- 
gislature of much information essential to the 
public service. Nor would such a law be eflec- 
tual in remedying the evil. The number of offi- 
cers elected to seats in the legislature is never 
veiy great, and evened them a considerable por« 
tion must at all times be absent on their profes^ 
sional duties. It is not their direct power as re« 
presentatives thatis dangerous, but their influence 
over their numerous friends and relations. To 
exclude them, while their fathers and brothers 
were permitted to sit in the national councils, 
would scarcely be any check on that influence 
which arises from army promotions ; and to set 
aside all the near relations of officers would be 
to narrow the choice of electors, to degrade the 
profession of a soldier, or to disfranchise almost 
every man of rank and consequence in the state. 
The worst and most dangerous influence, how* 
ever, is not that which is exercised over the repre- 
«entatives> many of their constituents being them- 
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selves in the army, and many more having near 
relations whose promotion they are anxious to ac- 
celerate. Even the permission to purchase more 
quickly than others of equal standing in thfe army, 
is a very high object of ambition ; and promotion 
without purchase is in reality the receiving of a 
sum of money equal to the regulated price, in such 
^ manner as to be considered, neither by the vo- 
ter nor others, as a dishonourable bribe. Favours 
of this kind are to be procured only by support- 
ing the ministerial cs^ndidate ; and he who casts his 
eyes over the army list, will be at no loss to un- 
derstand the extensive influence that every mi- 
nister, during a contested election, must derive 
from the power of militaiy promotion. This in- 
fluence he may exert so as to be almost decisive 
of the contest, without degrading his supporters 
even in their own estimation, without openly re- 
tarding the promotion of his opponents, and in- 
. deed without taking any step that will appear so 
unusual as to attract the public notice. 

These evils have hitherto appeared inseparable 
from a standing army, and will fully justify that 
suspicion and dislike with which the institution 
has been viewed by every patriot. In the pre- 
sent state of Europe, however, no country, trust* 
ing entirely to a militia, could long preserve her 
relative importance. When one nation employs 
a r^ular army, it is no longer in the power of 
others to avoid forming similar estabhshmeots*. 
All that remains is, to enquire by what meana 
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those dangers both to public morals and public 
freedom, which cannot be entirely obviated, may, 
without hazarding the safety of the state, be di« 
minished. 

In con^dering the several disadvantages of 
standing armies, it has appeared that they are in^ 
jurious to morals, chiefly from the character and 
idleness of the soldiers, and that they are dan- 
gerous to Uberty, chiefly from the manner in 
which the officers are appointed and promoted. 
If efiectual remedies can be discovered for those 
evils, they unquestionably ought to be adopted, 
although they might, in some respects, be detri- 
mental to the military characterof the army. Too 
high a price may be paid for what, in a militaiy 
point of view, is the very best establishment ; for 
to risk the morals and liberties of a nation in or- 
der to procure the most perfect, though not the 
only effectual, means of defence, seems to be an 
abandonment of all that is worth defending. It 
is possible, however, that these two great objects, 
national protection imd national freedom, may 
not be so inconsistent, as the present military es- 
tablishments of Europe would lead us to con« 
elude ; that the one may be fully attained, with- 
out endangering the other. 

I. If a national militia were established, there 
could be no occasion for keeping up a large mi- 
litary force during peace. Garrisons, no doubt, 
must be maintained in foreign dependencies to 
prevent surprise and nations, exposed from their 
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ntuatiott to sudden attacks, must keep in readi* 
ness a body of troops by which such attacks may 
be instantly repelled. But for these purposes 
no very numerous armies can be requisite. A 
formidable aggression can scarcely be made with- 
out preparations and movements, from wMch it 
may for some time be foreseen ; and if there were 
an establishment of officers, artillery, and engi- 
neers, the regiments of the line might soon be 
completed by voluntary enlistment from a peo- 
ple accustomed to the use of arms, and deeply 
interested in the public prosperity. These new 
levies could not be equal to veferan troops ; but 
they would be little inferior to regimekits recruit- 
ed during peace from the idle and dissolute, n^ho, 
after their enlistment, had passed some years in 
profligacy, but none in the field, and much su- 
perior to those new regiments, which, at the 
commencement of every war, are raised fix>m se- 
dentary tradesmen, equally utiused to arms and 
fat^e. Every war at its commencemient, and 
many during their progress, interrupt some of the 
ordinary occupations of the people, and, throwing 
number of workmen out of employment, force 
them lb enter into new professions. To a young 
man thus obliged to chsmge his objects and ha- 
bits; the army, in the duties of which he was par- 
tially instructed, would be recommended by every 
motive of ambition and public spirit Even at 
present, there is seldom much difficulty in raising 
recruits from a population altogether unaccu»- 
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Mned td tiie iise of arips, and we cannot doabt 
that the iaciUties arising from die diffusion of 
mfljtary atdoixr would be of inGfldkiixtable iinp(Ht« 

Were the counti^ in such df comstanceSy the 
privates of a regiment might be reduced, during 
peace, to the small number requisite for the re- 
gular practicfe of the officers in military evolutions, 
lind for the speedy instruction of the recruits, by 
whom, immediately (m a declaration of war, they 
might expect to be joined. Those soldiers ought 
not to be indulged in that idleness which corrupts 
their own morals, and gives them an opportunity 
of corrupting those of others. Should their re« 
gimental duties be insufficient occupation, they 
might be of essential service in instructing the 
militia, and, in doing so, they could not fail to 
improve their own discipline, to extend their 
knowledge of military tactics, and to strengthen 
their bodies by regular exercise in the field. 

The great security for morals, however, must 
be found in the improved condition of the s<d« 
diers themselves, and in their being originally 
men of more virtuous habits, and drawn irOm 
more respectable classes of the inhabitants. While 
a soldier, by enlisting, resigns all control over his 
own actions for the remainder of his life, while 
he subjects himself to severe and disgraceful pu- 
nishments for trifling neglects or transgressions, 
and engages in a profession from which, however 
disagreeable to him, there is no retreat, the army 
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must be chiefly recruited from the idle, bought* 
less, and dissolute, who lose all consideration of 
futurity in present debauchery, or embrace what 
ought to be an honourable profession, asa means 
ofescE^ingthepunishmentof theircrimes. Some 
industrious tradesmen may be forced to enlist by 
want of employment, more may be seduced du- 
ring a temporary course of dissipation ; but there 
is scarcely an instance of a well-principled young 
man in the lower ranks of life deliberately choos- 
ing the anny as a profession, and none of his 
making this choice with the approbation of his 
friends. A large proportion of the soldiers may 
therefore be considered as the refuse of other 
trades ; and even the few virtuous men who en- 
ter the army, sensible that by this step they have 
lost character among their acquaintances, and se- 
duced or ridiculed by their new associates, are 
apt to become much less correct in their future 
behaviour. TTiere seems but one way to redeem 
the character of the profession, and that is by re- 
moving its peculiar disadvantages ; by correct- 
ing what may be called its criminal code, restrict- 
ing the enlistment to a determinate number of 
years, and putting an end to the artifices and de- 
bauchery which are systematically employed to 
entrap the unwary. 

Enough has already been said of the expedi- 
ency of proportioning punishments to crimes.* 

• Set Book II. Cbi^ II. Sec. I. 



Were farther iUustrations wanted, they might be 
furnished abundantly by an examination of the 
army of Britain. Regiments, in which, from the 
cruelty pr caprice of the commanding officer, pu- 
nishments are frequent and severe, are usually 
remarkable for their deficiency in the important 
parts of military discipline, and for the disorder- 
ly behaviour of the men ; while those, in which' 
gentler punishments are steadily inflicted, be- 
come r^ular in their conduct and distinguished 
in the field. So true it is, that in all situations 
mankind must be restrained from crimes, by a 
•ystem of coerciop, not sanguinary, but consist- 
ent with justice, ^nd therefore 8l;eadily applied. 
That the character of the army may be impro- 
ved, the system of military punishment must ex- 
change its indiscrixoinate cruelty for just and 
necessary coercion ; the respectable classes of 
the peo^e jaust Aot be driven from the profes- 
sion by tyrwny to which they will not submit ; 
mfd a soldier who has (;ommitted a trifling fault 
must not be subjected to infiuny and torture* 

But even if this improvement were effected, it 
would not, wJtiite the term of ^rv^ce is ibr life^ 
remove that general pr^udice ag^nst the pror 
feaaion which prevents aU sober and considerate 
men from enlisting. Nothii^ can be more op* 
pressive than to take advantage gf youth, inex- 
perience, disaq)aftion, or misfortune, in order to 
impose an phligation whiQh can never afterwards 
be annulled. £venif^e person by whom it way 
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coDtracted had previously weighed deliberately 
all the advantages and disadvantages of a milita- 
ry life, it would be hard to preclude every fu- 
ture alteration of his views, and to confine him 
to a profession which, after more experience, or 
in consequence of a change in hia own character, 
might become less agreeable to his inclinations. 
But to allow this permanent engagement to be 
contracted by a boy, whom the laws would not 
permit to manage his own aifairs, to watch aa 
hour of thoughtlessness or of despair, perhaps to 
seize the moment of generous patriotism, in or- 
der to rivet fetters from which there is no hope 
of escape, is an instance of tyranny scarcely to 
be equalled in any other institution of civilized 
society. 

Were enlistment to be for a limited time, it 
is probable that the army might, in a great de- 
gree, be formed of young men, who, having ac- 
quired some militaiy ardour in the course of 
tnuning for the militia, would be but feebly op- 
posed by their friends, to whom it could appear at 
worst only a temporary imprudence. If by such 
enlistments, the majority of the soldiers should be 
brought to consist of men of good principles and 
virtuous habits, there seems no reason why vice 
nii<rht not be discountenanced in a camp as much 
as in a workshop. The worthless and dissolute, 
in place of being emboldened, as at present, by 
their numbers, would, as in other professions, 
endeavour to conceal those iireguhuities which 
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they did not abaqdon, and a soldier might leave 
the army, when his term of service was expired, 
BO m^re corrupted in his morals than if he had 
ipent the same period in any labour which re: 
quired the assemblage of a number of men. 
There does not appear to be any thing in the 
life of a soldier, except that idleness which a pro- 
per discipline might c(Hrrect, to render the pro- 
fession of arms a school of vice ; and according- 
ly, the privates of most of the Highland fencible 
raiments, which were raised by noblemen from 
their tenants and labourers, having associated 
chiefly with each other, returned home, on the 
reduction of their regiments, uncontaminated 
by what are usually considered as military vices. 
While this temporary service in the line would 
be greatly promoted by the diffiision of a milita- 
ry spirit among the people, it would in return 
very much improve the state of the national mi- 
litia. Those to whom the life of a seedier was 
4^eeable would remain in the army, and form a 
body of troops in eveiy respect superior to men 
' who continued to serve merely from compulsion. 
The places of such as retired would be supplied 
by young men ardent in their hopes of happiness 
and advancement. Nor would the services of 
si^ch as had spent some years in military duties 
be afterwards lost to the country : they would 
return amcmg the citizens, to be instructors of 
the militia, and a sure defence in the hour of 
danger. In a course of time^ their nimb^ni 
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would be considerable, their steadiness would 
improve the discipline of the militia, and at the 
commencement of war a proportion of these ve- 
terans would be induced, by their ardour in the 
cause, by their recollection of former exploits, 
and by the interruption of their ordinary occu- 
pations, again to offer their services to the state* 
In France it is said to have been more common, 
than in the other countries of Europe, for young 
men, before settling in a profession, to spend a 
few years in the army ; and probably this cir- 
cumstance contributed, in no small degree, to the 
fiicility with which troops were levied and disci- 
plined, at the beginning of the revolution. 

If, then, enlistment for a limited period, while 
it removes the greatest hardship in the life of a 
soldier, promises to fill the ranks of the standii^ 
army with more respectable men, and thus to 
correct that immondity which hitherto has at- 
tended the institution ; and if^ at the same time» 
there is reason to believe that it may facilitate 
tiie levy of troops, and improve the discipline <^ 
the national militia ; the experiment surely de- 
serves a much more f\dl and impartial trial, tiian 
it has yet had in the militaiy institutions of mo- 
dem Europe. 

IL The degree of danger to puUic liberty 
from the establishment of a standing army, is, in 
a great measure, dependent on the system of pro* 
motimi. That wkidi prevails in the British ser- 
vice is of two kinds ( by pnrdiase ; or at the dis* 
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enition of the sovereign. In both, some atten* 
tion is paid to seniority, but chiefly in the first. 
When a commission is for sale, it is usually ob- 
tained by the oldest officer in the regiment who 
is willing to purchase ; but when, in consequence 
<^ death or res^nation, the promotion is gratui- 
tous, an officer is frequently brought from ano- 
ther regiment, and in this way a young man 
may be rapidly advanced before those who are 
of much longer standing in the army. 

The liberty of purchasing commissions holds 
iKA quick advancement as an inducement to men 
of property to enter the service, and thus the o& 
ficers, in place of being mere soldiers of fortune, 
depending even for their subsistence on the will 
of the sovereign, become, in a great proportion, 
tiie nobility and gentry of the country, who have 
too much interest in the public pYosperity to sa- 
crifice it to the aggrandisement of the crown* 
The security which this affi)rds to freedom has 
probably been rated too high, but it would be 
equidly erroneous to consider it as unimportant. 
It prevents the army from being turned into an 
engine of general oppression on the mere ca* 
price of a prince or a minister, and by rendering 
many preparations necessary, and requiring much 
attention to conciliate the higher orders of the 
fttate, it gives time for the passions of the prince 
to subside, for the public mind to be alarmed, 
and for a poweifol (^qposition to be formed* 
W^e all officers entir^ dq>endent on the crownj 
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the liberties of the country might be crushed in 
a moment ; but when many of them are men of 
property, the advances of despotism must be kss 
rapid, and every encroachment on the rights of 
the people must be purchased by some conoes* 
sion to the higher orders, or by distinctions con-i 
terred upon the principal commanders. 

This, however, is the only advantage attend^ 
ing the system of promotion by purchase : in a 
military point of view, all its consequences are 
detrimental. The richest members of a profes- 
»on are seldom those who show most diligenoe 
in learning its details, or most r^ularity in prac- 
tising its duties. Educated amidst every indul- 
gence, they may indeed be as brave as poorer 
men ; but they are less accustomed to control 
their desires^ less habituated to minute atten- 
tions and assiduous application, less dependent 
on their own exertions for their advancement in 
life. In exposing themselves to danger, their 
sense of honour may render them equal, or su« 
perior, to those of lower rank, but ail their ha- 
bits unfit them for privaticHis, to which in the 
field they ought to submit, and for thatuncea- 
sing attention to the soldiers under their com- 
mand, and that intimate knowledge of minute 
details, which are no less indispensable than per-- 
sonal courage. At the same time, by retarding 
the promotion of those officers who expect ad« 
vancement only from seniority or merit» the right 
of purchase renders the army a less. eligible pro- 
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ieaakm to those who would be forced to study it 
in all its parts, and to seek distinction by their 
knowledge or exploits. By rapid advancement 
the rich come to occupy all the higher stations 
in the service, and to be entrusted with com- 
mands to which their education, experience, and 
•talents are unequal. 

To a rise by seniority, unless some departure 
be allowed from the ordinary routine, there are 
also many objections. All stimulus to exertion 
18 taken away, every reward for excellence is 
withheld. Those who can reap no advantage 
'from diligence or exertion may be expected to 
•study their own ease, and, in as far as the rules 
of the service and the superintendance of their 
commanders will permit, to neglect the duties of 
their profession. Every thing will be done by 
compulsion, nothing from ambition. While ge- 
neral ignorance and languor will thus pervade 
the inferior officers, the higher commissions will 
be held indiscriminately by men with and with- 
out merit, but all arrived at an age hostile to en- 
terprise, and most of them unfit to support ei- 
ther mental or bodily fatigue. An army so^ offi- 
cered will proceed by routine ; while superior in 
the field, it will advance with caution, and by a 
r^ular process; while equal to the enemy it 
may act with steadiness, but will never astonish 
him by enterprise, or overpower him by celerity ; 
and the moment it is inferior, it will commence 
a retreat, without attempting, by activity or stra* 
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tagem, to balance the disadvantage of its num- 
bers. In the campaigns of such an army, there 
may be little to blame, but there will be still less 
to admire. 

The manner in which an opening is left for 
merit, iki the English service, is, however, ex- 
tremely liable to abuse. It is evidently impossi- 
ble that the sovereign, even if he were desirous 
of doing justice to military talents, should be 
able of himself to select proper objects of pro- 
motion ; and it is, at least, very unlikely that 
aiiy minister, to whom this patronage may be 
committed, will refuse to render it the instm- 
ment of increasing his own influence, or bf esta- 
blishing diat of the political party under whose 
banners he is enlisted. His majesty's name may 
be used, but the appointments will depend upon 
die ministry, and will be converted by them into 
the means of corruption. In so far as promotion 
may be given to the representatives of the peo- 
ple, or their near relations, the efiect on the ar- 
my will be similar to that arising from the sale 
of commissions. Men of rank and consideration 
in the country, even though destitute of military 
talents, will be advanced to the highest com- 
mands. But the evil will be of still more exten- 
sive prevalence. Commissions will be distributed 
also among the dectors as the price of their votes ( 
the power of tbe crown will thus be increased, 
the indepetadence of parliament destroyed, and 
the public spirit of the natioii imdermined j while 
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ikt IrespectabOity of the army must be injured^ 
and many meritorious officers, who happen nei-^ 
&er to be rich, nor connected with the infamous 
traffic of elections, trill be forced to submit to 
the command of those whom they justly deftpise^ 
or be drivt^n by repeatiBd insults from the service^ 

In estftblishitig a system of mihtary promotion 
there seem four great objects, none of which <^att 
be di8i:«gMded without public danger; that a 
propor ti oti of the officers should be interested 
lA the in^fkre of the state ; that the army should 
fimn no separate Action which might become 
fonnidable to the government ; that it i^uld 
not be converted into an engine of corrupt itt^^ 
ftience over the representatives or their ccmsli- 
feMinta ; and thilt, while promotion from length 
ef BOtVictt Wtts not deni^ to ordinary talents, a 
prqpier field should be opened to ambition, and 
just rewards conferred on distinguished meriti 
By no singlle system, peihaps, can all diese ob- 
jects be attained ; but neither does there seem 
any reaaon vrfay several systems should not be 
conjoined« 

That the officeors may in general be men of 
respectabiKty^ it toight be proper to dispose of 
Iteee-fouri^s of tJxe ensigncies at a regulated 
price, for the belio<^ of a fund to provide for 
the widows and families of officers who die in 
the service ; the selection, when there are more 
i^lications than on^ being left to the field-offi* 
cers of the r^pment, either in rotatioDy or ac« 
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cordidg to a majority of votes. The sons of o^ 
ficers, on attaining their sixteenth year, should 
be entitled to the remaining ensigndes, and in 
case there should be no applications from young 
men of this description, it might be 1^ to the 
colonel, to promote a deserving seijeaot frcnn 
any regiment in the service,* or to dispose of the 
commission for the bene6t of the fund. 

In rising from the rank of ensign to that oT 
field-officer, one-third of the commissions might 
be saleable to the oldest officers in the r^ment» 
at a regulated price, applicable to the fund ; one< 
third ought to go by seniority, without purchase ; 
and the remaining third might be advantageously 
disposed of by a kind ot' election ; the captains 
selecting an ensign for promotion to a- lieute- 
nancy, and a lieutenant, but subject to the ^- 
proval of the field>officers, for promotion to a 
company. 

In like manner, every third majority and lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy might be sold in the regiment, 
the next should be given according to seniority, 
and ta the remaining third, the appointment 
might be in the superior officers ; that is, to the 
majority in the field-officers, and to the lieutenant- 
colonelcy in the colonel, subject to the approba- 
tion of the general commanding the district. 

* When a serjcant receives a commisaioii, it is deiirabk, ia 
order to break his former connexioni, and relieve him from 
too tjrcal a sense of inferiority to the other oScers, that hft 
khuuld be removed to another regiment. 
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Above the rank of lieutenaDt^cdonel, all pur« 
dases and elections having ceased, the promo* 
tion, as at present, should be by seniority ; but, 
that there still .may be an object of ambitioii, it 
might be expedient to permit the sovereign to 
depart from the established rule, upon stating^ 
in public orders, the services by which each de« 
viation was justified. 

By this, or some similar system, the influence 
of the crown over the representative body, and 
the general corruption which pervades every rank 
of society, in so far as they arise from the army 
promotions, might be corrected ; while all dan- 
gar to liberty from the military force would be 
SB efiectuaUy obviated as at present The best 
'Check, however, on military despotism is a na- 
tional militia, without which no country can be 
aaffs, and with which no nation can be enslaved. 

Little danger could be apprehended of an ar- 
jody so constituted forming factious conspiracies 
^against the government. It is inconceivable that 
ao great a number of officers, unconnected with 
/each other, should follow out any such system in 
their numerous elections, as could combine the 
4urmy into one body acting together against the 
jitate. This would be still farther prevented by 
the opening left for the quick promotion of men 
of fortune, who, though they might not be the 
.best officers, would form the best security against 
the ambition of a military leader : and if danger 
atiU remained} it would be sufficiently obviated 
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hy vesting in the sovereign the luu^ontrouled 
tqppointment to every command, though not to 
every rank, above that of lieutenant^poloneL 

With rq^ard to the army itself, it is probable 
that the effects of some system of this kind would 
be highly beneficial. By an election committed 
to superior ofiicers, discipline would be easily en« 
forced : the obedience of inferiors would be in^ 
flared, not merely by the fear of punishment, but 
ilflo by the hope of reward. Promotion, slow in« 
deed, but certain, would be insured to those, 
who, without uncommon abilities, dedicated their 
lives to the service, and a more brilliant career 
would be opened to such as were distinguished 
by superior diligence and attainments^ by power- 
fill talents or splendid achievements. While eve-^ 
ly officer was striving to excel his competitors, 
the army would be indefatigable, ardent, and 
intelligent in the field ; and even a season of 
peace would not bring that relaxation of the mili- 
tary spirit, that idleness, and disr^ard of mili- 
tary instruction, which are die necessary conse- 
quences of a system of promotion unconnected 
with individual exertion, and entirely dependent 
on weahh or ministerial fiivour. Assured of ad- 
vancement proportioned to merit, every officer, 
fiom the subaltern, to the colonel, would be anxi- 
ous to attract the observation of his superiors by 
4liligent attention to his duties, or by some im- 
|Hx>vement in military tactics; the frivcdity of 
the profession would disappear, and be rqdaced 
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by ardent emulation. An army so constituted 
could scarcely fail to be well commanded, and, 
every order being executed with intelligence and 
precision, the general might look forward with 
confidence to the success of the most extensive 
combinations. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Qf *Ac Superiniendance and DirecUon ^Capital 

and Industry. 



SECTION I. 

Of the Nature and Accumulation ofCa^ial. 

Xh£ sole end of all the labours of man is U> 
■apply his wants, whether real or imaginaiy ; to 
procure such Decessaries as are requisite for bis 
tabsisteDce, such comforts as increase his enjoy- 
ments, or such luxuries as gratify his love c^ 
distinction, or bis capricioi^s fancies and desires. 
But vbatever is conducive to these ends, is, with 
a few exceptions, of a perishable nature ; be- 
ing consumed, in some cases instantaneously, ia 
others more gradually, while it ministers to his 
gratifications. The bottle of wine which he has 
swallowed, the suit of clothes which he has worn, 
having affi)Fded that degree of pleasure or con- 
venience which they were fitted to produce, 
cease to exist, and can no longer be reckoned 
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«mong his means of enjoyment. Shonld he, how- 
isver, refrain from making use of them, should 
he keep his wine in his cellar, and his dothes in 
liis chest, although he could derive from them 
no immediate pleasure, they would still remain 
means of enjoyment at his command : in other 
words, they would constitute part of his wealth. 
Were the individual, who had thus saved part 
of his income, to be idle during the following 
year, or were he to become so extravagant as to 
consume not only the produce of his present in- 
dustry, but also what he had formerly laid up ; 
in the one case, he would furnish all his imme« 
diate enjoyments, in the other, a part of them, 
at the expense of his stores ; and having done 
so he would possess no more wealth at the 
end of the second year than at the commence- 
ment of the first. But were he to continue his 
usual industry, and to preserve part of its pro- 
duct in each year, the quantity of his means of 
enjoyment would be annually augmented by the 
whole of that produce of his labour, which, in 
place of consuming, he had stored up for future 
use. This is the sunplest view of the accumuJa. 
tion of wealth. It is here considered merely as 
the savings from the income of former years, as 
that part of the possessions of an individual 
which has been reserved for future enjoyment 
and consumption. It is altogether the fruits of 
former economy, or, as it is sometimes called, of 
former privation. 
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But by mere hoardiog, wealth would be veiy 
slowly increiuied, and those obgecta in which it 
was fixed would be exposed to various accidents^ 
and wasted by gradual decay. To prevent such 
losses, each propriet6r is induced to employ his 
fiurplua» not in accumulating perishable commo- 
.ditiesy but in maintaining servants^ whose labour 
will return to him, at the end of the year, a quan- 
.tity of the means of eigoyment at least equal to 
what had been esLpended on Uieir subsistence. 
Be no longer lays up his savings, but delivers 
them to others by whom they are consumed, and 
fiom whom he afterwards receives at least an 
equal quantity of the same commodities, or of 
ethers in his estimation equally valuable. Wealth 
ao employed is denominated Capital or Stock. 
Like the expenditure of its proprietor, it is an- 
nually consumed ; but, unlike that expenditure, 
it is from time tp time returned to him in the 
produce of the labour of his servants, and there. 
foie still constitutes part of his wealth. 

By employing a number of servants, he, who 
has a c q u ir eda capital, may cultivate more ground, 
and expect to reap a more abundant harvest. 
Even if the additional produce should not exceed 
4iie aoaintenance of those servant^ he can lose 
nothing by advancing i^ieir subsistence from his 
atores ; but as the produce of his own labour has 
exceeded bis own expenditure, he may justly ex- 
fed that of his servamts, who ought to work as 
ofuch and to live as sparingly, to exceed the va- 

S 



llie of <lie dothes and provisiong which they con* 
amiie. At each harvesty therefore, a greater quan* 
ttty o£grmkf wool» orwmei wilt be brought into 
hift stores^ than had been taken firom tJiem during 
die coaiBe of the year. Tins surplus ib exactly 
similar to that which formerly arose from his own 
ifldustry and economy* It is the excess of the 
prodnce of his servants' labour over their ezpen^ 
dieure $ it is what, on the supposition that each 
man is entided to consume the whole fruits of 
his industry, might be called liie result of their 
parsiBBony or privationsw It is not, however, sto- 
red up for their use, but delivered to their mas- 
fie^ in return for the a^Krancement of th^ main* 
tenancy It is a new income, of whidi h6 be- 
comes possessed in consequence of his capicalf 
AP that reserved fund of enjoyments, which, 
that it might afterwards return to him with a pro- 
fit, he had expended on others. Like his other 
wealth, he may citber consume the in*ofit in his 
own gratiicationy or he may lay it up as a fiir- 
ther fitnd for iutore reproductiM. In the one 
ease, he becomes no rkher at the end of the year, 
though, by the consumptioB of Us profits^ he may 
have Mved better ; in the otter cas^ he accnmtt* 
kites new csfntail, by means of which he may an* 
MHiHy increase the number of his servants, the 
extent of his fann^ and, consequently, the amount 
of his f etnonw^ 

IBxperience will soon prove to the master, that, 
by kee|kii% all his servants in his family, and pro- 

VOL. u. £ 
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ture, and advances the means of sut^istence to 
Aich servants as he finds necessaiy to aid him in 
his labours. He is bow independent of the land- 
holder for every thing but the use of the land. 
In a country entirely appropriated, there is no 
land on which, without permission, he can em- 
ploy his labour and that of his servants and cat- 
'Ic ; nor can lie expect permission to cultivate a 
'^cld belonging to another, without dividing the 
•nnual produce with its proprietor. The pro- 
'^ortion of this produce which he reserves for 
himself must at least be sufficient to maintain 
the labourers and cattle, as well as to keep in 
<^ood order the farming utensils ; otherwise, he 
would impoverish himself by the employment of 
his capital. In general, it must be more than 
rhis, that he may be induced, by the expectation 
of profit, to expend those riches which he had ac- 
imulated ; and, if agriculture be the only em- 
pioyment of stock, the amount of this profit will 
jc r^^ted by the demand that thereis for land 
^umpared with the quantity of land in a state fit 
jr culture. The portion ci the crop^ which the 
.oprietor will be inclined to take for the use of 
c land, rather than cultivate it himself, wiU be 
ulated by the samejcompetition, allowance be- 
; made for the nature of the soil, the improve* 
ats it has undergone, the distance of the map- 
, and other circumstances which may vary the 
^portion of the annual value of the crop to the 
iual -outlay on the farm. The whole profit. 
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however, in whatever way it may be divided be- 
tween the ftnner and the proprietor, is merely 
the surpIuB produce of agriealtural laboor above 
the Decetsaiy annual expenditure. 

Id process of time, it is found more oomrenient 
for the landholder to receive a fixed compensa- 
tion for the use of his land, tlum to be dependent 
on the seasons, and the industiy of hb tenant $ 
and the same arrangement will be preferred by 
the farmer, whenever he has acquired sufieient 
riches to pay his usual rent in unfavourable yearsL 
It exempts him more completely from interference 
in the management of his land, and from disa- 
greeable susfttdons, or utgmt blame, when his 
cixips are less abundant ; and it stimulates him 
to greater exertions, by securing to him the un- 
divided £ruits of supoior industry and skill. At 
first, these agreements £ov rent wiB be annually 
renewed, and the tenant wiU consequently take 
care to employ no more capital cm the land, than 
he expects to receive bade with a profit at the 
end of the year. But at last, it is discovered 
that leases for a kmger term are advantageous to 
both parties ^ and the fivmer, now secure in the 
possession of the same £vm for several sueces- 
nve crc^ is encouraged to lay out his ci^tat io 
more permanent improreroents, t^ which, wiljb^ 
out any expense to the proprietor^ the value of 
the land is graduaHy increased. 

In all this progress, from the maatenance of 
&rm servants to the introduction of regular lea* 
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0e8» tiie whole profits of agriculture^ whether 
reaped by the mastfer, or dtviiled between the 
kodholder and tenant^ whether cousistitig in the 
annutl returns^ or the more permanent improve^ 
nent of the lands, Mre &e excess of the produce 
of labour aided by capital, oyer the expenditure 
of the labourers, and the ohaige cf keeping up 
the famiiig stock; It may all be considered, ia 
this senae, as the finits of privation ; or, in other 
words, it has arisen from the individuals employ- 
ed in agriculture having consumed less, than, 
during the same time, they had produced, 

"nie profits derived from manufactures and 
commerce are also the fruits of privation taken 
is this general sense. 

Some of tile inhabitants, in phtce of maintain- 
ing farm servimts with those funds which they 
have accumulated, purchase the rude produce of 
the land, and maintain workmen, by whose la« 
bour it is changed in its form, and improved in 
its uses. Hie commodities, which they have 
procured in this manner, can be exchanged for 
a greater quantity of food and clothes, or of 
money with which food and clothes may be pur- 
chased, than was used by the workmen during 
the progress of the manufacture. The goods 
produced are more valuable, more capable of 
yielding effijoyment, than those that have been 
consumed ; and this surplus, which may be view- 
ed as the savings <^the workmen from the pro- 
dace of their labour, forms the profit of the ca- 
pital employed by their master. 
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Tbeae profits occasion no~ loss to those ^Hk> 
purdiase fiie commodity. On the contrary, the 
consumer, though he should pay somewhat high- 
er for the article than i£ he had himself em- 
ployed the workman, wiH receive a full equiva- 
lent for the extra price. He saves all the time 
which he must have lost in seeking out both the 
mateiial and. the workman ; he gets the commo- 
dity at the very time^ and in the very state, in 
which he wants it ; and he avoids all risk of be- 
ing deceived in the quality of the material or 
the es;ecuiion of the work. These advantages 
enhancing in his estimation the value of the art 
tide, he prefers paying a higher price, to incur- 
ring the risk of trouble, delay, and ultimate dis- 
appointment This advance of price, therefore, 
is strictly a new value of the labour arising from 
the mode in which it has been employed, and be- 
longs to the person by whose capital that new 
value has been created* 

But, in general, the master manufacturer, by 
his knowledge of the qualities of the material^ by 
purchasing it at the most favourable time, by 
subdividing the various processes of the manu* 
facture, and confining each workman to one sim- 
ple operation, and still farther, by the employ- 
ment of machinery, which probably might never 
have been invented, and certainly could never 
have been procured, by workmen destitute <^ 
capital ; by all these advantages, he is enabled to 
produce much more of the article in the same 
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period of time, and toftamish it of a quality much 
superior to what could, he manufactured by the 
flame mimber of unasasted and uncombined la- 
bourers. All this additional produce, whether 
consisting in increased quantity, or improved 
quality, is the consequence of die employment 
of his capita], and remains with him, as the pro- 
fit Ob his stock, aflier he has replaced the money 
expended on the subsistence of the workmei^ 
and the support of the machinery, and has also 
ddivered to the consumers the Ml value of what 
he receives ftoin th&n in exchange. In difierent 
manufactures^ the advantages derived from capi- 
tal are very various ; and so also would be the 
profits, were not these equalized, in the several 
branches of trade carried on in the country, by 
the competition of the capitalists, each endea- 
vouring to derive the highest profit from the em- 
ployment of his stock.* 

A third class of the inhabitants having learn- 
ed that particular commodities are more in re« 
quest ia one part of the country than in another, 
or in some foreign state than where they are 
produced,? employ their capitals in purchasing, 

transporting,' and selling such commodities, 

• - » 

• See IfiUtr't Hiflt. View of the Eaglnb OavfciwMQt, vol. 
IV. Chap. Ut., end Lauderdale's Enqou; into the Nature 
and Origm of Public Wealth, Chap. UL 

It k smgular that Dr 'Smitih should have omitted to explain 
ia what maimer tte employmeiit of capital pfodaces profit, 
otherwise than hj the dinnoii of Uhfm «9d empIoyneDt of 
machinery. 
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By fleodH^ an artide fitm a Kwwitrjr w We it 
dbcNwds, to one ia which, fima sts gneater 0cmw 
eily» iit is none in (temaad, thoy «ait piwune m 
fetaro iBOQie other article' vhieh they can if&i^^ 
wasda e:whi«ge for a greater quaiiti^ of ilie im 
oomBsodily ihaa tliey had exported^ Apartef 
the tobaeeo required in AaieiMit io m^bmg^ 
fiir a caigD ^ British oianiibetiiraiy will pi«v 
qhase in Bri^n anew aMortmeafc of ifftidea equal 
to the wMe ^ what had fomerly beeoi aent 
abroad. In like maiuier» a part of the omnu* 
fictnroi ireceivod in Bri4i»»» in eicehaoige ftr 
a cargo of tobaeco» will agaw pufchaio ia Asno* 
jriea aa laaeh tobaeco as had tormedy heeaihipt 
ped. Were the tobacco to remain m. America^ 
and the hwdwase in England, lin inhabitant of 
each covntfy would conaume a gteater porttoo 
of the means of enjoy meot» hi apending a c«v 
tain fixed income, without reeei^ng May greater 
gratUtcatioa. Ihe JEngttshaaao, by poaseasiag a 
anatter quantity 4>f tobaceo, die Ammcm^ by 
posBeanng a amaUer qpaasitity of fafiidwafle^ tm 
eadi of them command aa many oomfiirts, and 
procttre aa many gratifiGation% as by being poa^ 
sessed of a grMter quantity of the prodoctiana 
of their respective countries. But while they 
both receire their full measure of enjoyment, aa 
is abundantly proved by their readiness to make 
the exchange^ part of each onnmodity is with- 
drawn from their conaumptifHit and retained by 
the merchant as a compensatitm for the chaigea 
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stock. 

It is true, that each consumer might have ac* 
quired the article which he wanted, foy export- 
ing such a quantity of home produce, or of g<dd 
and silver, the common medium of exchange^ 
as would have purchased it in the foreign mar- 
ket ; and tba^ iu this way, the merchant's profit 
aught have been saved. But, besides that he might 
not have got an article precisdy suited to his 
laurte, or at the time when he was most desirous 
of possessing it, he must probably have lost mudi 
more by his ignorance o£ the best maiket, the 
carelessness of the person emfdoyed to dfect the 
sale of the one commodity and the purchase of 
the other, and, above all, by the diversion of his 
capital fixMn its u«ial investment, than the amount 
of any profit with whidh he could be charged by 
the merchant. Tliis profit, then, like all others, 
arises from a saving of the articles produced by. 
human labour, thou^ the saving is made by the 
consumer, not the transporter, of the commodity. 
It may therefore, in one sense, be viewed as the 
eflfect of parsimony or pnvnJdoa. In another as* 
pect, it is entirely a new value arising from the 
transport of goods, and remaining with the mer- 
chant, after he has dispensed, to the several con- 
sumers, means <^ enjoyment, in then: estimation, 
fblly equal to those which they have parted with 
in retum. In common with ail other profits, the 
amount of that derived firom commerce is rega^ 
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lated by the competition of capitalists, all eager 
to vest their capitals in the most adrantageous 
manner. 

la the nature of the various profits derived- 
from the onploymentof capital, thereseems,theii, 
to be no essential difference ; neither are those 
profits materially distinguished from the rent of 
land. Every kind of profit and of rent is the re- 
sult of privation or of economy in the use of the 
several articles produced by ingenuity and la- 
bour. They are not, however, derived from the 
economy of the landholders and capitalists, but 
from that of their labourers, who enjoy less thatt 
they produce, or from that of the consumers, who 
resign aportion of their wealth in return for some- 
equivalent advantage. In this exchange, no one 
is a loser ; each receives as great a sum of en- 
joyment as he rehnquishes, though in a di&rent 
form ; each has every gratification which hiS' 
own labour or wealth could enable him to com- 
mand ; and, therefore, the rents and profits may 
justly be considered as a new and additional va- 
lue arising from the employment of land and ca- 
pital, and accruing to those to whom that land 
and capital belong. 

If the proprietors, who receive these rents and 
pri.>tit!i, expend the whole of them for their own 
use. whether in necessaries, comforts, or luxuries, 
it is evident that, though they may all have lived 
better in consequence of this accession to their 
income, none of them will have added any thing 
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to his wealth at the end of the year ; none of 
them will possess a greater store of the means of 
enjoyment, which he may afterwards consume, 
or which he may employ - in the maintenance of 
an additional number of labouters. Should part 
of the rents or profits, however, be saved from 
the immediate consumption of their proprietors, 
the wealth of those by whom they have been re- 
served will be augmented, and this wealth will 
be employed as capital, in maintaining a greater 
number of labourers, in cultivating more land, in 
erecting more expensive mfachinery, or in ex- 
tending commercial exchanges. The desire of 
bettering their condition, which, unless when 
withered by expression, is the most vigorous and' 
persevering passion of the human heart, will at' 
all times prompt a number of the inhabitants to 
prefer future wealth to present gratification. By 
their economy, the capital of incUviduals, the ag- 
gregate of which is the national capital, will be 
daily increased, the amount of the annual profits 
will be progressive, and the produce of the land 
and labour augmented ; in other words, the na- 
tional opulence will advance with accelerated 
rapidity. 

Economy, or privation, is therefore, not only 
the original soiirce of profits, but also the only 
means by which capital can be accumulated ; nor 
is there the least danger that this economy should 
ever proceed so far as to injure the demand for 
commodities, and in that way weaken the incite- 
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meats to industry. Whut is produeed must in- 
deed be consiunedt otherwise tliece would mod 
be an overstock of every cammddky^ lowering 
the value of artide» more rapicUy tbim dieir 
quAOti^ was sa^ffmoUd. But m the love of 
pleasure, and the denreof disttnctjoiit abuudant 
provision has been made for continuing and in- 
creasiiig the demand for olgects of real or ima- 
ginary gratificsition* A small decline in their 
price brings them within dbe reach of a large ad- 
ditional daas c^consiunersy and thus the demand, 
which was inadequate to the quantity of commo- 
dities brought Uf market;, is raised to its leveL 
Beside^ if in any one country, as, perhaps, was 
the case in Holland, habits of eccmomy should 
be pushed to excess, it is likely that in nagh- 
bouring nations dtferent circumstances, whether 
in the nature ctf the government, in the mode in 
which wealth has been acquired, or in that in 
which it is distributed MMUg the several cksses 
of the inhabitants, may have given force to ha* 
bits of a very opposite tendency. The economi- 
cal nation may therefore go on accumulating 
wealth by disposing <rf those productions to her 
more profuse and luxurious neighbours, for which 
there is an inadequate demand at home. 

Such considerations might allay the fear ijf in- 
dustiy being endangered by penurious accumu- 
lation.* But the i^rehension originates entirely 

♦ 

* Masime XXIL <* Que let proprieUires, et ceuz qui ezer< 

8 
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in a very mistaken view of thk accumolatioft* 
.Unless when property is rendered extremely in- 
secure, no person thinks of storing up any part 
of his savings in consumaUe, or even in the most 
^iorable, commodities ; for by doing so, be cofild 
drsw from them no additional riches. He em- 
ploys that part of his income, which he does not 
choose to expend on his own gratification, in 
cultivating land, in maintaining wwkraen, in 
erecting machinery, in transporting goo(k« It is 
as regulariy consumed as what he devotes to his 
own pleasures, though by a different set of peo- 
ple, who return to hhn, in the produce of dieir 
industry, what he may be conndered as having 
lent them, together with a premium for its use. 
There is^ therefore, the same demand for consis 
mable commodities, as if he had expended his 
whole revenue on his own gratification. Ute 
kind of commodities in request will indeed be 
different : the poor do not use the same food, 
clothes, or habitations, with the rich ; but the 
nature of the productions will rapidly suit itself 
to the demand, and the value consnmed each 
year will be the same. 

Other fears have been entertained, that capital 
might accumulate so rapidly as to be destitute of 
employment, and consequently to lose its value. 

<* eeiitdesprofieasioBsluoNMmf,Beieli«ieBlpai a dasepar- 
^ gues ateriles qui retrancheroient de la circulation et de la 
** distribution une portion de leurs ceTenues ou dc leura 
^ gjKaa^^^m^Wymcratie J". Fartie. Umxima Genarak. 
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The demand ibr capital, it has been thought, is 
necessarily circumscFibed by the state of socie^. 
When all the lands are cultivated, and all tbe 
people employed, additional capital would have 
no useful operation to perform ; it would over- 
stock every branch of trade, and reduce the rate 
of profit so muchf that the increased stock could 
yic^d no greater annual returns, than had for- 
merly been drawn from a more moderate capital. 
It would therefore only impoverish those who 
were formerly affluent, without adding any thing 
to annual reproductioo or national wealth. 

This apprehension, at least in the present state 
of the world, is entirely groundless. The first 
^Esct of a very sudden augmentation of capital 
must indeed be to sink, in some degree, the pro- 
fits of stock. Its proprietors will rather take a 
small premium for its use, than allow it to lie en- 
tirely idle. The known and customary channels 
of trade will immediately overflow, and new 
courses will become necessary to cany ofi* the 
surplus. By the reduction of profits, these new 
courses will almost as suddenly be opened up. 
A greater portion of waste lands will be impro* 
ved ; a superior systeni of husbandry will be ge- 
nerally adopted ; manufactures, which had for- 
merly declined, will now revive, and others alto- 
gether new will be established'; more expensive, 
and at the same time more perfect, machineiy 
will be erected ; and many branches of foreign 
trade, which had formerly yielded what, at that 
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time, was an inadequate return, will be resorted 
to, now that the general rate of profit has decli« 
ned. A very small reduction of the average pro* 
fit of stock ¥dll thus afford employment to a very 
considerable amount of additional capita^ and 
commerce will again revert to her accustomed 
Kgularity. 

A demand altogether new is, at the same time, 
opened up for the produce of this additional ca- 
pital. In as .far as the amount of the annual rents 
and profits is increased, the expenditure of land- 
holders and capitalists is likely to keep pace with 
their incomes ; while an additional consumption 
will also be encouraged among the people. The 
new capital must occasion an unusual demand 
for labour, and, consequently, a general advance 
in the rate of wages. The effect of this must be 
to distribute a greater portion of the means of 
enjoyment among the people, and, although some 
might embrace the opportunity of beginning a 
little accumulation of wealth, many more will be 
apt to prefer present gratification; to enlai^e 
the circle of their enjoyments, from which a new 
demand for commodities would instantly arise ; 
or to contract marriages, by which the population 
and consequent consumption and reproduction 
of the country would, in a very short time, be 
augmented. 

If, after all, the accession of ci^ital weire so 
immense, that it could find no employment in 
manufacture or trade properly belonging to the 
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coontiy, there is ahrays the resource of sending 
it where it nu^ be more in demand. A pMtion 
of it would go^road ai kum, at a atipukted in- 
tereat, to for^n governments, or to the subjects 
of foreign states; but much the greater part 
would be gradually and imperceptibly withdrawn 
from the country, by means of the extension of 
the term of ordinary credit. The demand for 
capital being greater abroad than at home, the 
profits of stock would also be higher. The mer- 
chant residing in a foreign country could there- 
fore afford to give such a reduction, for prompt 
payment, on the goods which be sold, and such 
an advance of price, as a cMnpensation for an 
extended credit, on those which he bought, as 
would more than make up to his correspondent 
any profit which the latter coald expect tode- 
rive from a more quick return and a new invies- 
thure of his capitaL All credit is mer^y the 
transfer of wealth, from one person to another, 
for a limited time. The merchant of an opulent 
conntiy, when he sells at six months credit, makes 
over to his correspondent for that period a cer- 
tain portion of his stock, which reverts to him at 
the expifatioB of the time agreed upon ; and if 
be extend this credit to twelve months, and sell 
the same <fataititf of goods dnring the year, he 
exactly doubles the amount of the debt which, 
ttt af^ particiUu' period, is owing to him 1^ the 
inhaUtants d* fitfeign countries. In this way, 
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then, any amount whatever of capital may be sent 
abroad, until a demand for it arise at home. 

During its absence, indeed, it neither increases 
the annual production of the country to which it 
belongs, nor, by exchanging it, gives any new 
value to that production ; it maintains and ex- 
tends foreign, not domestic, industry; and its 
whole uses, with the exception of its profit, are 
traasferred. But it is not, on that account, lost 
to tile nation* Whenever a demand for it is felt, 
whether from the public exigencies, the ingenui* 
^ cf the people, or the acquisition of a new branch 
6f trade, the term of credit, which is no longer 
advantageous to the capitalist, is immecblately 
mtricted, and the ca^tal, in a very short time, 
recaliedr While abroad, it yields a profit to its 
proprietor, which, if spent, encourages domestH; 
industry, and, if sawed, increases the amomit of 
hia stock : and the moment it is wanted, that is 
the moment it can be more productively employ- 
ed at home, it returns again to form a part of 
the capital of the nation. 

Whether a rapid acq^iskion of capital could 
be uac&dly employed, if every nation in the wodd 
had pudied agriculture, manu&ctures, and coni* 
merqe, to their utmost possible extent, it proba- 
bly may not be very important to enquire* 
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SECTION II. 
Of the DistinctiM beiweai Fixed and Circulating CapUaL 

• • • •■ 

The whole capital of a nation, independently 
of the land, has been divided by Dr Smith into 
two great classes, fixed and circulating.!^ Eixed 
capital yields a profit to its proprietor, withDQt 
going out of his possession ; circulating jcjipitaU 
only in consequence of passing away fnm him 
loy consumption or exchange. Thus, th/& imple- 
ments of agriculture, thcmachinery.used in,ma> 
nufactures, the ships of the merchant, .and »the 
ahop of the retailer, are. all portions of fix€d,ca- 
fiidli which yield their anniial profits ^wbile they 
continue to belong to the same proprietor j. .the 
food of labourers, the rude materiais:af .manu- 
&cture8, and the finished goods in the merchant's 
shop, are all portions of circulattngcaftttal» which 
produce nothing while they remain, stationary and 
unchanged, but yield a profit to their proprietors 
whenever they pass out of their possessicm, .for 
the purposes of consumption or exchange^ 

This distinction is perfectly accurate and jost ; 
but the difference between fixed im^ circulating 
capital may perhaps be explained from peculia* 

« Wealth of Nations, Book IL Chap. L 
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ntitB in the nature of each, more fertile in ufiefid 
inferencjes. 

Fixed capital is Vested in things which are in 
themselves no objects of man's desire, which mi« 
ulster directly neither to his wants nor pleasures, 
^which consequently never are intentionally con- 
sumed, or placed in that portion of a person's 
wealth devoted to his own enjoyments. They 
are valued not for themselves, but solely on ac- 
count of their capacity of producing commodities 
'Which are the ot^ects of desire. 

Circulating capital, on the other hand, is vest- 
ed in commodities which are in themselves die 
objects of man's desire, which minister directly 
to his wants or pleasures, which, sooner or later, 
pass into that portion of wealth destined by its 
proprietor to his own enjoyment, and, in yield" 
ing this enjoyment, they are more or less quick- 
ly consumed. 

It does not weaken this distinction, that the 
same objects differently employed may succes- 
sively belong to both of these classes of capital. 
A. cow, after having yielded milk, may be sold 
to the butcher ; leather, wood, and iron, may be 
formed into a machine. In the one case, what 
was fixed capital, producing its returns in a com- 
modity altogether different from itself, is changed 
into circulating capital,^ andt being distributed by 
the butcher among his customeirs, is speedily con- 
sumed. In the other case, a number of articles. 
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each tilted ta minister directly to hoiMui eigoy^ 
ment, lose this quality by being combined toge- 
ther ; they form a machine, in itself no olgect of 
human deeire, but valued solely oa account of 
those commodities, the proper objects of that do- 
sire, which it is capable of producing. Even tiie 
very same combination of similar materials may, 
according to drcumstances, beloi^ to either dass. 
Themechanicwhoconstructsasteam-engitoecrects 
a machine valued not for itself, but on account 
of the work which it is intended to perform ; he 
'who makes^ a model of a steam-engine produces 
what can perform no work, but may be valued as 
an ol3gect of taste or curiosity. The distinctioii 
is not in the absolute nature of the commodities 
which are placed in the respective classes, so 
much as in the mode in which they are made to 
minister to the wants and pleasures oi man. I!fac- 
ed capital supplies those wants or fVmmheB those 
pleasures indirectly ; circulating capital perfcmns 
the same offices, by the intrinsic qualities of the 
commodities in wfaicfa it consists. 

From this view of the distinction between fix- 
ed and circulating capital, some inferences may 
be drawn, which seem to be of coosideraWe im- 
portance in the science of political economy. 

I. The whole land is properly part of the 
fixed capital of a country. It is of no valiie in 
itself, but only on account of the articles of 
oonsumption which it produces: it does not 
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any part of the wealth destmed for tiie en- 
joyment of its proprietor, but remains as a fund 
from which the means of subsistence and en- 
joyment may annually be drawn. If {Measure- 
grounds, which produce little or nothing, are an 
exoeption to this rule, they only form an excep- 
tion similar to that of the model of a machine 
depositeil in a museum, or of a mill erected, not 
for use, but picturesque efiecL 

Land, indeed, seems different from other fixed 
capital in one respect. It is not the produce of 
human laboiir, but the bounty of nature. Its 
quantity is therefore unchangeable, admitting 
neither of increase nor^of diminution according 
to human wants or desires. This distinction, 
however, is more apparent than reai. The mere 
natural earth is little capable of affording any va- 
luable produce. Its prolific powers may almost 
be said to be created by that human labour which 
has in a manner been incorporated with the soil. 
It is in consequence of draining, of clearing, of 
the extermination of noxious weeds, of intermix- 
ture of earths and manures, and of the various 
processes by which the soil is exposed to the iQ<' 
fluence of air, mmsture, heat, and light, that a 
field becomes csq)able of returning the seed com* 
mitted to it with an abundant increase. Nor is 
a machine, any more than a field, altogether crea- 
ted by human industry ; the rude iron, the lea- 
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ther, the wood, and die stone, are all gifts (^na- 
ture as much as the uncultivated land, and it is 
only their form and combination, which, like the 
improvement (rf" the farm, they derive from the 
labdurs of man. 

The quantity of land, it is true, is limited, but 
Its prolific powers are not ; at least in no country 
has agriculture yet approached that point at which 
farther improvement was impracticable. More 
capita! may, therefore, at all times, be vested ia 
the soil, in the same manner that more may be 
vested in any kind of machinery. There are no 
absolute limits to either, though both are circum* 
scribed by the extent of the demand for their 
productions, and by the comparative advantages 
of the severed employments of stock. 

II. A common rate of profit does not so readi- 
ly establish itself over all the employments of 
fixed, as over those of circulating, capital. 

The commodities in which circulating capital 
isvesled, being themselves the objects of human 
desire, are constantly passing from the producer 
or importer to those by whom they are enjoyed. 
As at every such time, the stock ,of the farmer, 
manufacturer, or merchant, is restored to him 
in money, or in some other commodity, an op- 
portunity is aiforded him of laying it out in a 
Afferent speculation, if its former investiture was 
unprofitable. Should the merchant, on selling 
bis doth, find that bis capital had not been bene- 
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ficially employed, lie will take care to purchase, 
with the money which comes into his possession, 
some other article which he has reason to think 
will yield him* a better return. On the other 
hand, if the profits of any particular branch of 
trade should be very high, additional capital will 
be allured to that employment, till, by compete 
lion between the dealers, each anxious to dis- 
pose of his commodities, the profits are reduced 
to the ordinary rate. For a short time, one 
branch of business may be more or less advan« 
tageous than others ; but, if allowance be made 
for differences in the risk, in respectability, and 
in the amount of the requisite stock, * it will he 
found that the profits of all circulating capital 
may be considered as nearly equal. . . 

The objects, however, in which fixed capital 
is vested, are not from time to time wiUidrawa 
for the purpose of consumption, but, remaining 
always entire, or at least decaying very slowiy; 
capital once fixed in them cannot afterwards be 
otherwise directed. The proprietor of a machine 
may indeed sell it, and engage in a different 
trade, but where there is a seller there must also 
be a purchaser, and this purchaser having no de- 
sire for the machinery for his own gratification, 

* In branches of trade requiring a large stock, there are 
fewer competKors, and profits are therefore somewhat aboro 
the ordinary rate. 
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must pay the price, not from the fimds destined 
for his own consumptioiif bat from that part d 
tat weahh emfdoyed by himself, or by some po*- 
lon to whom it was lent, as circuUtii^ capital. 
Afler the pmrchase, th^efor^ an equal capita^ 
though beloagiii^ to a difierent person, remains 
vested as before, fixed capital, having thns do 
escape from a disadvantageous employment, may 
continue to yield a profit much under the ordi- 
nary rate. * It cannot, bowever, yield permanent- 
ly a higher profit, except as a compensation for 
greater risk, because the immediate consequcDce 
would be to allure capital from other entploy- 
ments, and to fix an additional part of what had 
fimoerly been circulating. 

In the same maqner, land may permanently 
yield a lower profit than a p<Hlion of circulating 
ci^tal, which was formerly cooadered as equal 
to it in value. Should the population of a coun- 
try decline from oppressive laws, or be suddenly 
decreased by a pestilence, the demand for com 
would evidently be reduced. ITie quantity <rf 

* When fixed capital in ibia lituatioD ia sold, its price will 
decline, so tbmt the new purchaier will Kcure the luual nte 
of profit for Ii'm outlay. But he does this at the expense of 
the seller, irhoM wealth, equaDy with hit, Anns pan of the 
csptial of iliL' nation. After such a ale, [»x^ najr again be 
equalized, but only by the diminution of the imomit of capi- 
tal on wtuLiii the rate of profit it calculated. The profila on 
drculatln^' capital are equalized without any such wcrifice of 
wealth. 
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oofti, however, would not suffer a similar rodao 
tion, as every proprietor would prefer a smaller 
return to the total abandonment of his lands. 
The same quantity of land being cultivated as 
formerly^ and the demand for its produce being 
less, the general rate of rents^ whatever were 
the ordinary profits of stock> would necessarily 
decline. On the other hand, if it could be con- 
ceived that the whole lands were improved to 
the utmost, no limits, independently of importa* 
tion, could be assigned, in a prosperous country, 
to the rise of rents ; because, while the demand 
for rude produce increased, no greater supply 
conld be procured. But as hitherto there has al- 
ways been abundance of land, either waste or im- 
perfectly cultivated, circulating capital propor- 
ticmed to the demand (unless in so far as this is 
prevented by impolitic regulations), has been di- 
rected to the reclaiming of wastes, and the more 
complete culture of the land ; and the quan- 
tity of the additional fixed capital having thus 
been in some measure proportioned to the in- 
creasing consumption of the produce of the soil, 
the returns have been partly regulated by the 
average rate of other profits. That they have 
not been entirely so, is to be ascribed to the 
practice of entails in Scotland, to the tithe in 
England, to the injudicious pref^ence of trade 
and manufactures over agriculture created bj 
our commercial code, and to the increasing diffi- 
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culty and expense of improving lands less fer- 
tile, and more remote from the principal markets. 
III. It follows from these observations, that 
any diminution of the demand for a particular 
commodity produced partly by fixed, and partly 
by circulating, cs^ital, must exclusively affect the 
profits of the former. In all circumstances, cir- 
culating capital must yield the usual profit of 
the country ; if it yield less, it will speedily be 
repelled Aom that particular employment; if 
more, additibtial stock will Speedily be allured 
to it, till the equilibrium be restored. The c6ii- 
sequence, however, of withdrawing circulating, 
capital, would be to render the fixed of no vahie 
whatever. The most fertile field would Boon be- 
come waste, if it were not cultivated by a /arm- 
ing capital ; and the most ingenious machine 
would be useless, unless its operations were aid- 
ed, and the rude materials supplied, by the stock 
of the manufactarer. The proprietor of the fix- 
ed capital will consequently prefer a reduction 
of his income, to the withdrawing of the circula- 
ting capital, by which he would be deprived of 
the whole of it ; and he can hold out no other 
inducement to the proprietor of the circulatingcft- 
pital to continue it in its former employment, than 
the resignation of such a part of the annual re- 
turns as will secure to him a profit equal to what 
he could have pnjcured in a different branch of 
trade. The profit of fixed capkal may there«> 
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fote^he cxtreiriely depressed, while that of the 
circulating capital, employed in the same manu- 
facture, is at the average rate of the country. ITie 
former, indeed, is merely what remains of the 
produce, after rejJacing the latter With a profit 
regulated by the ordinary profits of other employ*, 
men ts of circulating stock. 

For a short time, ifixed capital may also yield 
a profit higher than the ordinary rate ; but aar 
soon as this is discovered, more circulating will' 
be changed into fixed capital, and the equili- 
brium will be restored. This disadvantage of 
fixed capital, that its profits can never be perma- 
nently raised above the ordinary rate of the coun^ 
try, although they may be depressed to a great 
extent, and for a long period of time, must be 
compensated by some equivalent advantage, to 
render such an- investiture eligible; and on this 
account, although occasionally the trade, like 
others, may be overdone, it is probable that the 
average profits of machinery must be somewhat 
higher than those of other kinds of stock. 

In most of these respects, land is perfectly si- 
milar to machinery. Should any circumstance 
lower the value of agricultural produce, the far- 
mer, at the end of the lease, woidd offer only 
such a rent as would leave him the" ordinary 
profit on the circulating capital which he employ- 
ed ; and, on the other hand, should any thing 
occur to raise the value of the produce, the 
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whole advantage would ultindately rest witk the 
landholder^ who, in consequence of the compe* 
tition of fanners, would be enabled to advance 
the rent, till such time as new lands were broi^ht 
into cultivation, or the improvement in fimnin^ 
had produced an additional crop, corresponding 
to the additional demand. 

IV. For the same reasons, fluctuations in branch- 
es of trade employing expensive machinety are 
more detrimental, than in those carried on al- 
most entirely by circulating stock* In the one 
case, although the manufacturer or merchant 
may be put to inconvenience, he suffers no ma* 
terial loss. In the other, part of his capital is 
reduced in value, or perhaps totally annihilated. 
Were muslins no longer to be worn as an article 
of dress, the importers of cotton wool would iai« 
mediately vest their capitals in some other com- 
modity ; the manufacturers, too, would soon em- 
{doy their workmen in other kinds of labour 
more in demand ; but the proprietors of looms 
and cotton-mills would suffer materially, as their 
filced capital, no longer producing what was an 
object of desire, would entirely lose its value. It 
is thus, that a sudden demand, arising from fa- 
shion or caprice, may sometimes fix in machi- 
nery a cAkisiderable amount of capital, which, 
by another caprice, equally sudden, is lost to its 
proprietor and the nation : and thus, too, the 
political or commercial regulations of one state 
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maf greatly injure another, by cutting off the 
demand for a particiilar commodity, to the pnv 
duction of which, in more fiivourable timesb 
much fixed capital had been devoted. 



SECTION in. 

Of the Distinctions of Dr Smiih and the French Econo- 
mists, between productive and unproductive Labour. 

Hitherto wealth and the iteean^ of enjoyment 
hare been used as convertiWc terms j but, befbre 
entering on the consideration of the distinctions 
which have been supposed to exist between dif- 
ferent branches of human industry, it may be 
necessary to examine how far this assumption is 
correct. When it is asserted that only some kinds 
of labour are productive, it must be meant thalt 
only they produce what is properly wealth ; and 
consequently, before proceeding in the miquiry, 
we must accurately define what is to be under- 
stood by that term. 

No person, perhaps, has formaUy restricted 
the meaning of the term, wealth, to the bare 
means of subsistence, for such a definition would 
have been too openly at variance with common 
language, and the cammon sense of mankind. 
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Yet those Eoglisb authors who have excluded 
.commerce and manufactures from the class of 
productive labour, merely because, adding no- 
thing directly to the food of man, they enable 
no greater number of inhabitants to exist in the 
world, must be understood as using the term, 
- wealtli, in this signification. If they do not so 
- restrict its meaning, their argument is incon- 
clusive ; for, unless the terms be synonimous, 
that may be very productive of wealth, which is 
quite unproductive of any of the means of sub- 
sistence. 

This principle would set aside not only all 
manufactures, which merely change the form of 
what is already produced, and all commerce 
which only changes its proprietor, but also a 
Tery great proportion of agricultural industry. 
The culture of hemp, flax, cotton, coffee, sugar, 
wine, and tobacco, none of them the food of man, 
.must, according to this system, be held not only 
unproductive, but as directly barring production, 
by occupying that land which might have been 
employed in increasing the quantity of food.* 

• It in almost unnecewary to state that the opinions of the 
French economists have been much misunderstood by their 
English proselytM. The following pauage from Pi^nocrottr 
will of itttif prove that M. Queanai was far from considering 
tlu; mL^aiia of Mibsittence as the only species of production or 
weallh. 

" Li culture des vignes est la plus riche culture du Roy- 
" Humc de France, car le produit net d'un arpcot de vigocii 
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Mere food, however, without those essential com- 
£)rts by which life is rendered desirable, does not 
seem to be the sole or principal object which 
should be aimed at by an intelligent government; 
Bor indeed, in most climates of the world, could 
life itself be long, preserved, without some kind 
of clothes and hovels, to protect the inhabitants 
from the inclemencies of the weather. 

Should we extend the sigiiifieation of the term 
wealth, so as to include under it whatever' may 
be requisite to healthful existence, we should be 
forced to admit inferior workmen- into the pro- 
ductive cls^ss, wjiile we continued to exqlude those 
who, by superior neatness or ibgenuity^ pro- 
duced articles similar in their nature, but.'inuch 
more highly prized. The weaver^ who; from 
coarse materials, prepared a rough, though warm 
cloth, would belong to the one class ; he, who, 
by improved skill, manufactured a more beauti- 
ful and more pleasant article of dress, would be 
ranked in the other. . The mason and carpenter, 
while constructing a rude cabin, would be deem- 
ed productive ; but the instant they gave neat- 
ness, comfort, or elegance, to the mansion^ thejT 
would pass over to the sterile class, of labourers* 
That distinction would be a singular one, which ' 

«< evalu^ du fort aa foible, est environ le triple de cdui dtt 
^ meilleur arpent de terre cultiv^ en grains." 

Maximes generaies du Gouoernmeni^ 
Nai0 iur la Max. I2r\ 
10 
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the term productive to the least knpr<v 
ved artificers, and admitted no artidtes but such 
as were rudely manufactured to be compoQeot 
parts of national wealths 

Indeed it is impossible to draw any line between 
those indulgencies which are necessary to healtk* 
iul existence, and others which conteibute only 
to ease or comfort. This depends on the parti- 
cular constitution, heakh, and habits, of eaeh 
individuals What is necessary to one, is an m- 
dtilgence to another, and a m^e luxury to a 
third. Before we admit, or reject, a ccmiAO^:y 
m forming part g£ the general wealth, we must, 
tben, aacertain by whom it is to be consumed, and 
bow far it may be conducive to his real well-be* 
ing. Such an enquiry would be unsatiafectoiy, 
aad, ewn if sucoessAil, it would be of no avail. 
A man's haf^pmess is sorely of as much import- 
ance to him as his life or his health ; indeed it 
i» chiefly, as contributing to the former, that the 
Utter are prized ; and it would be dfficult to as- 
sign any sufficient reason for overlocAing the end, 
and confioing our attention entirely to the means. 
it is g£ no consequence that to one person the 
{Measures of another seem capricious or ahsord. 
One is, fimd of particular wines, another of a 
showy equipage, a third of rare jewels or rich 
furniture J one is delighted with music, while 
others prefer paintmgs, statues, or medals, mine- 
rals, butterflies, or shells. To each other they 
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may appear to have placed their happiness in 
what can afford little gratification $ but their wil- 
lingness to exchange objects which all concur in 
prizing, for what they respectively consider as 
objects of desire, is a sufficient proof that to them, 
though not to others, all these are sources of 
real enjoyment. 

Wealth, therefore, may consist in whatever is 
the object of man's desire, and every employ** 
ment which multiplies these objects of desire, or 
which adds to their property of yielding enjoy- 
ment, is productive. Labour, accordingly, will 
be entitled to a place in the productive class^ 
wKenever it afibrds a profit, or, in other words^ 
produces more of the means of enjoyment than 
it consumes ; and this description will be found 
applicaUe to every species of industry employed 
by capitaL 

The proprietor of capital must always be de-» 
sirous of vesting it in such a manner, as, besides 
returning to him his (n^esent stock at periods 
more or less distant, and compensating every risk 
of loss, may aflbrd a profit or premium for its use. 
Without the expectation of this profit, he could 
have no inducement to engage in any specula* 
tion, but, storing up his wealth in the most dura* 
ble commodities, he would reserve it for his own 
consumption* But when he finds, that, by main- 
taining workmen, or transporting coihnKKlities, 
he can not only secure' bis wealth from decay, 

VOL. 11. o • 
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but add to its amount, he is induced to brii^ 
fohh his stores from his warehouses, and to em- 
plof them iu a \ray cooducive both to his own 
kiterests and those of bis countrymen. 

The profit which each proprietor of coital is 
»abled to mdte by its use is altc^ther regul^ 
ted by the general rate, which the amount of c*> 
pital, compared to the demand for it, may have 
established in the country. If there be little ca* 
pital, and a great demand for the articles which 
it manu&ctures <x imports, those by whom that 
capital is possesBed will be enabled to procure a 
higher premium for its use. If, on the other 
band, stock accumulates more quickly than new 
dianndt present themselves for its employment 
the eagerness of the several capitalists to prevent 
its remaining useless in their hands wiU induce 
them to undersell each other, that is, to be con. 
teiit with a smaller profit, rather than incur the 
lidc of their capitab being for a time unproduc- 
tive. It is thus, that the average rate of profit 
is regulated by the demand compared to the 
amount of capital, and it has already been^unra 
in what manner this average rate reduces to a 
q»ecies of equality all the various employments 
of stock required by the circumstances of the 




The utifi^, variety, or beauty of the conmio. 
ditie^ thoD^ qoalittes which enhance their re- 
spective vainei^ have no e^ct on the profits of 
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fhose by whom they are nhatra&ctiired oi^ soldi 
He who produces what is of the most capricioo^ 
estimation, if he produce it in no larger quantity 
than to satisfy the existing demand, will receive 
the same profit as if it were an article of the first 
necessity. 

The durability of n commodity, which, bfekg 
another component part of its actual value, in-^ 
fluences the dfemand, has as little efibet in regu^ 
lating the profit which it yields. Whatever thd 
demand may be, the supply is quickly suited to 
it ; and the rate of profit, whether the commodi- 
ty be fitted to last a thousand years, or necessa^^ 
rily perishes in the instant of its productioUi is 
the same with that which would havd accrued 
from any other empToymtent of stdci. Nothing 
Can be of a more perishable nature than the speech 
of an actor } yet the manager of the theatre, by 
whom the actor is fed and clothed, has his ca[pi- 
tal as regularly returned to hint With its profit a^ 
the manufacturer of the most durable cotaimodi^ 
fy. His capital, too, is as much a' part of the na^ 
tional wealth, as that of any othei" nihabrtant } 
atid it may at any time be changed from its pre« 
Sent, to any other employment. Nor is there 
any difiereUce in the way in which its profits' are 
drawn from the people. Th)e frequenters of ^ 
theatre, like the customers of the bakel", haVe! 
received what they consider as an equivalent foi* 
the money which they have psud. In doing so^ 
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they have no doubt expended, in their respective 
gratifications, part of the wealth or command of 
enjoyments which they formerly possessed. But 
after the expenditure is completed, whether by 
the amusement of the theatre, or the more sub- 
stantial pleasure of devouring the loaf, the quan- 
tity o£ wealth remaining in the country is exact- 
ly the same. The capital of the manager of the 
theatre, in the one case, that of the baker in the 
other, has been returned to its proprietor with a 
profit But to the national wealthy it is wholly 
immaterial whose capital has been replaced, fx it 
makes no difierence in the quantity of the means 
of enjoyment possessed by the whole of the inha- 
bitants. 

As every employment of capital is productive, 
80 every expenditure of wealdi on the pleasures 
Oir comforts of its proprietor is wholly unproduc- 
tive. The one supports its own value and amount^ 
returning from time to time to the person by 
whom it is employed, and, at each return, fur- 
nishing him with a profit which is an addition to 
his wealth ; the other, in ministering to his wants 
and desires, is consumed, and can no longer be 
reckoned as part of his possessions. Every kind 
of expenditure, in whatever it may connst, di- 
rects what was, or might have become, capital, 
to a gratification from which no return whatever 
is expected. 

But although expenditure always consumes 
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part of the existing wealth, all modes of it do 
not diminish wealth with the same rapidity. The 
durability of the commodities destined by their 
proprietor to his own gratification is, in this point 
of viewy a very material consideration* In so faf 
as one article is of a more perishable nature than 
another, a greater portion of the means of enjoy- 
ment is, in each division of time, used and con« 
sumed. He, who gives an entertainment which 
costs a thousand pounds, is next morning so much 
poorer than he was the day before. If, with this 
thousand pounds, he had purchased furniture, 
though he must have withdrawn tiie same sum 
£rom his commercial capital, he would have con- 
sumed but a very minute portion of it in one 
night, and some part of it would have remained 
in his possession, as a reserved fund of enjoyment, 
after the lapse of many years. Had he expend- 
ed it upon a statue, he must, in like manner, liave 
withdrawn it from its more profitable uses ; but 
if the statue retained its value, his wealth would 
be entirely preserved. By the first mode of ex- 
penditure, a thousand pounds are consumed in 
one night ; by the second, perhaps only a twenty 
thousandth part of that sum in the same portion 
of time i and by the third, though future profits 
are relinquished, nothing whatever has ceased to 
exist. An equal expenditure in one of these ways 
is not more hurtful than in the others, but in equal 
times, the expenditure, or consumption^ of the 
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^eans pf enjo^rment, is in realitj to a much lar- 
ger amount. 

li seems to be from ascribiqg to tbe nature of 
the labour that consequence of the durability of 
cfflumodities which relates solely to the amount 
of expenditure, that Dr Smith has been led» some- 
vhat inaccurately, to distinguish between produc> 
five and unproductive labour. 

** There is <me sort of labour,** he observe^ 
f which adds to the value of the subject upon 
** which it is bestowed ; there is another which 
*' has no such effect. The former, as it produce! 
*' a value, may be called productive, the latter 
** unproductive, labour. Thus the labour of a 
** manufacturer adds, generally, to the value of 
** the materials which he works upon, that of his 
*' own maintenance, and of his master's profit 
«f The labour of a menial servant, on the contra- 
** ly, adds to the value of nothing. Though the 
*< manufacturer has his wages advanced to him 
f* by his master, he, in reality, costs him no ex- 
*< pense, the value of those wages being general* 
*« ly restored, tt^rether with a profit, in the im- 
« proved value of the subject on which his la- 
** bour is bestowed. But the maintenance of a 
f* menial servant never is restored. A man growi 
<* rich by employing a unultitude cf manufiic- 
f* turera ; he grows poor by maintaining a mul* 
^< titude of menial servants. The labour of the 
f latter, however, has its value* and deserves iti 
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*f rewflxdy aa well as tkat of the fonner« But the 
<< labour of the manufacturer fixes and reahzek 
** itself in aome particular subject or vendtble 
^ commodily, which ksts, for some time atleas^ 
** aAertbat labour is passed. It i% as it wer^ 4 
«* certain quantity of labour stocked and stored 
^ up to be employed, if necessary^ upoli some 
^ other occasion. That sul^ect, or, what is the 
« same things the price of that subject, can after- 
** wards, if necessary, put into motion a quanti- 
** fy of labour equal to that which had originally 
*^ produced it. The labour of the menial servant^ 
<« on the contrary, does not fix or reaUze itself in 
^ any particular sutgect or vendible commodity. 
«< His services generally perish in the very in- 
** slant of their performance, and seldom leave 
^ any trace or value behind them for which an 
equal quantity of service could be afterwards 
procured. 

'< The labour of some of the most respectable 
«« orders in the society is, like that of menial ser-^ 
** vants, unproductive of any valu^ and does not 
<< fix or realize iteelf in any permanent subject^ 
^ or vendible commodity, which endures after^ 
that labour is past, and for which an equal 
quantity of labour could aft:erwards be prociK 
red. The sovereign, for exaoqfile, and aUt the 
<« officers both of jusdce and war who serve un* 
<< der him, the whole army and navy, are unpro- 
(< ductive labourers. In the same class must be 
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*' ranked some of the gravest and most import- 
*' ant, and some of the most frivolous, professions : 
<< chiirdimen, lawyers, physicians, men of letters 
*^ of all kinds, players, buffoons, musicians, ope- 
*^ ra^ngers, opera-dancers, &c. The laibour of 
<^ the meanest of these has a certain value, regu- 
** lated by the very same principles which regu- 
<< late that of every other sort of labour ; and 
<* that of the noblest and most useful produces 
** nothing which could afterwards purchase or 
^' procure an equal quantity of labour. like the 
<< declamation of the actor, the harangue of the 
^' orator, or the tune of the musician, the work 
*^ of all of them perishes in the very instant of its 
^* production/' • 

' This distinction, if understood, as is intended 
by Dr Smith, to subsist between the several 
kinds of labour, not between labour purchased 
by a person for his own gratification and that 
employed by his capital for the gratification of 
others, although imposing at first view, is neither 
accurate nor of any importance. 
, All labour is intended to afford either imme* 
diate pleasure, or future gratification. The song 
of the musician, and the grimace of the buflSx>n, 
equally with a pair of silver buckles, or a suit of 
laces, have a value to him by whom they are en- 
joyed, equal in his estimation to their price ; and 

* Wealth of Nations, Book 11. Chap. III. 
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alAcHigh the pleasure which they yield may be 
transiait, their finding a purchaser proves that 
it is not considered as less real. A song» indeed, 
is not calculated for realizing or storing up wealth ; 
nor are lace ruffles so well adapted for that pur- 
pose as geld or silver. Neither of them will bear 
so high a value as if they were less perishable, 
nor will they be purchased by any one desirous 
of future, not immediate, gratification. In dura^ 
bility, however, there are various degrees inca- 
pable of accurate discrimination ^ and were this 
durability to be the ground of distinction, there 
must be as many degrees, in which the quality 
of being productive was ascribed to the several 
kinds of labour. If labour be termed productive 
merely because it '* fixes and realizes itself in 
<' some particular subject, or vendible commodi- 
^< ty, which lasts, for some time at least, after that 
<< labour is past," those kinds of labour should 
be considered as still more productive, of which, 
not one only, but many successive productions, 
may be stored up, and be co-existent. The la- 
bour of the blacksmith, according to this S3rstem, 
would be more entitled to the appellation of 
productive, than that of the farmer or baker ; 
for the articles manufactured by the former may 
last for ages, and a vast number of successive 
productions may exist together, while the grain 
of the farmer is usually consumed within the 
year, and the loaf of the baker can be preserved 
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for oaly & (ew da)^ Abstractly conridered, <il>* 
iecte eapal^^ <^ some degree of permanent exisU 
eqce, may be distinguished ftora what must pe< 
rish at the moment of their birth : but by uaiog 
the tenns productive and unproductive, Dr Smith 
ooDveyed the idea that lat>our is more uaefullj 
employed upon the oae class than upon the 
Other ; or rather that labour employed in the one 
vay tends to increase the national wealth, while 
that employed in the other c-an have no such 
e&ct Accordingly, he always represents the 
tendency to divert labour from what he calls 
px>ductive to unproductive employments as & 
decisive argument against any legislative mea- 
sure. 

But} if the distinclioD were practically of any 
value, it would seem more reasonable to found 
it on actual duration, than on the mere opacity 
of duration. Were a silversmith, the moment 
he had finished his trinkets, to sell them to a 
qhild who took pleasure in dashing them to pie- 
ces, his labour could scarcely be said to fix or 
lealize itself, but, like the song of the musician, 
would perish at the instant of its completion. 
Such labour would be equally unproductive with 
that of a cook, who dressed a diooer to be .im- 
mediately consumed. Were the same silversmith 
to sell his trinkets to a careful person, the fruits 
of his labour might remain for ages. In the same 
manuer, whether a dress is to be worn out in a 
6 
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few hours, qr to be preserved for years, depends 
not on the labourer, but on the purehaser* The 
difierence, therefore, does not lie so much in the 
nature of the labour, as in other cireumstancea 
unconnected with it, 

Spme kinds of Hbour, indeed, are capable of 
being vested in permanent eommodities, others 
have no such capability } but it is not easy to see 
how a mere abstract capacity can have any ef« 
feet upon the national wealth. What so like as 
the operations of dressing a dinner, and prepa- 
ring portable soup ? Because the one must be 
immediately oonsumed« while the other may or 
may not he packed up, and sent for consump- 
tion to a distant country, ought we to consider 
the one cook as essentially different from the 
other ? 

If any useful distinction can be established 
between different professions, it must surely be 
drawn from something intrinsically different in 
themselves, and not from what is casual, or at 
least entirely independent of the several labour- 
ers. In their own nature, however, there seems 
to be no essential difference between the several 
branches of human industry. The most fleeting 
produce of labour, a speech, a song, or a dance» 
replaces the maintenance of the acUnr, singer, or 
dancer, together with a profit both on his imme- 
diate subsistence, and on his previous education ; 
}in4 it does this at the expense of the person who 
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enjoys the fruits of the labour. The most per- 
maoent commodi^, even if it happens to be long 
preserved* does no more. It id indeed^ as has 
already been observed, a less expensive source oF 
pleasure to the consumer, than what is less dura- 
ble. He who pays, for an hour's music, the price 
of a pair of buckles, consumes in that hour as 
much of the means of enjoyment, as in the other 
mode he would have consumed in the course of 
years. But if he pay for his music no more than 
one hour's proportion of the price of the buckles, 
he expends no more in the one case than in the 
other, and capital is equally returned to its pro- 
prietor with a prc^t, though it is the capital, 'not 
of the silversmith, but of the musician. 

It is true, as remarked by Dr Smith, that «* a 
^* man grows rich by maintaining a multitude of 
^* manufacturers, and that he grows poor by main- 
** taining a multitude of menial servants.*' The 
reason is obvious. He employs the former for 
the gratification of others, the latter for his own 
ease or splendour ; and it is always the person 
who enjo3rs the produce of the labour that ulti- 
mately pays the price. He who should himself 
make use of all the goods prepared by his work- 
men, would grow poor by maintaining manufac- 
turers, just as quickly as by maintaining servants ; 
and he, on the other hand, who should let out 
the service of his domestics for hire, would grow 
rich by maintaining servants, in the same way 
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as by any other employment of stock. Whoever 
enjoys the performance of the actor, the conve- 
mence of a servant, the delicacies of the table, 
the comfort or splendour of equipage and dress ; 
whoever makes use of the necessaries or indul- 
ges in the luxuries of life, must consume part 
of the means of enjoyment which he formerly 
possessed : but the capital^ which maintains the se- 
veral labourers, and provides the materials on 
which their industry is employed, is in every case 
returned to its proprietor with a profit or increase; 
and in this sense (the only one that is either very 
intelligible or important,) all labour employed 
by capital is productive. 

It has been thought, however, that there ex- 
ists a fundamental distinction between labour em- 
ployed in agriculture, and that by which commo- 
dities are changed in their forms, or transported 
to those places where they are most in demand* 

The labour of manu&ctures, though it alters 
the properties of the rude produce, and fixes in 
various articles the value of what was consumed 
during the progress of the manufacture, is repre- 
sented by the French economists as making no 
addition whatever to the existing wealth. Du- 
ring the several processes by which a quantity of 
flax is transformed into a suit of laces, the value 
of the raw material is indeed greatly increased : 
what formerly was worth a few shillings may now 
sell for five hundred pounds. But all this addi- 
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tional value, however great it maj be, is dnlj the 
cHaihtenance of the workman, which has been 
advmic^ed to him and consumed during the pro^ 
gresB of the work« A value equal to what he has 
added to die flax must have formerly existed ; 
that value, in proportion as the work proceeded, 
was gradually annihilated ; and, at the period of 
fte completion of the manufstcture, it had been 
entirely transferred from the com and clothes 
used by the manufacturer to the suit c^ laces 
lirhich his labour produced. Every day's work 
was attended with a day's consumption, and the 
one was an exact measure of the talue of the 
other. Were the wages of the labourer to be 
raised or lowered, there would be a proportionate 
variation on the value of his work ; in the one case, 
more, in the other less, would both be consumed 
and produced. Next year, if thei^e be a siinilar 
profk^tion of laces^- af valne exaeCly equal to what- 
in the former year had been added to t^ flax 
ittust again be dtstroydd ; aikl in the whole bpe^ 
ration, though there is a transfer, thereis nocrea^ 
tien, of viJue« Nothing more being produced 
thain what was consumed, nothing moref fhian 
must again be consume iift repeating the j^ocess^ 
thtfe has been no increase kr th^ Aieafns of ett- 
joyment, and that kboilire^ who returns his em* 
player a value equal' only to his Wages, or main* 
tenafnce, may well be fermed sterile or unpro^ 
dueyve* 
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MeidiantB have been represented as still more 
obviouslf unproductive. They may support the 
exchangeable value of the rude produce, and af- 
ford many conveniences to the proprietors of 
lands ; but, by exchange, nothing new can be 
produced, for whatever is exchanged must al- 
ready exist. The profits of merchants, and those 
of master manufacturers, are their own mainte- 
nance, which, on account of the convenience^ 
afiirded by their capitals, they receive from the 
only possessors of real wealth, the proprietors of 
land« The greater their capitals^ the more libe- 
ral will be their reward ; but whether it be liberal 
or scanty, it is not produced, either by their capi- 
tal or their labour, but only transferred to them 
from others. After this transference is mad^ 
the quantiQr of the means of enjoyment remains 
unaltered, though part of the national wealth may 
havepassedfrom one description of the inhabitanta 
to another. Profits are requisite for Ae support of 
the ci^tdist, and induce him to continue his 
stock in those raiployments which, by keeping 
up the exchangeable value of the produce of the 
earth, eneouiage agricultural ki^ovements ; but 
these fMx^ts are a transference, not a new pn>- 
duetion. 

Labow empl<^^ in i^culture, like aB other 
labour, reproduces the maintenance of the la* 
bourers, the capital by which that maintenance 
was advanced, and the ordinaty profit on the 
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farmiog stock ; but, besides this, it is considered 
by the ecmiomists as giving rise to a new value 
which did not formerly exist, which may justly 
be called a bounty of nature, and which, under 
the name of rent, belongs to the proprietors of 
the land. A hundred pounds will yield the same 
returns to the farmer as to the manufacturer or 
merchant ; but if employed in agriculture, it al- 
so produces, perhaps, another hundred pounds of 
clear rent Itis only this last part of the crop which 
the economists consider as a new production* 
The capital which furnished the maintenance of 
the labourer, repaired the implements of agricul- 
ture, and purchased the seed, formerly existed, 
and is merely renewed ; the farmer's profit is a 
remuneration for the use of his capital, without 
which it: would be withdrawn from agriculture. 
All this is consumed during the year, and a£n* 
nually returned by the crop. But the nett rent 
is an additional production, which, not having 
previously existed, was not previously consumed, 
and of which the consumption is, in no respect, 
necessary for the ensuing reproduction.* 

In this system, no distinction is made between 
the various products of the earth accordii^ to 
their fitness for sustaining human life. The cul- 
ture of tobacco, if it yield a better rent, is con- 
sidered as more productive than that of. graiOt 

« 

* See PhyBiocratie, or L'ami des Homines. . . 
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and ^heriesy though they furni^ food, unless 
they also yield rent, mu^ be classed with the 8te% 
rile employments of stock. <* II n'y a/' says M. 
Quesnai, ** que lea travaux productifs qui puis- 
*<sent se defrayer eux mSmes, et fournir de plus 
*< le surcroit de richesses qui forme les revenus 
*^ de nations ; c'est par ces avantages quails di£» 
'< ferent essentiellement de travaux steriles dont 
^ on paye les frais, et qui ne rapportent rien au 
** dela des frais.* 

The most obvious defect of this system seems 
to be in representing the profits of stock as mere** 
ly the maintenance of the capitalist, and the con* 
sumption of those profits as requisite for conti* 
mnng the annual reproduction. 

It has already been shewn that fixed capital is 
in nothing dififerent from land j that it equally re«- 
quires the co-operation of circulating capital to 
make it yield any produce ; and that, when assist- 
ed by circulating capital, it affords a regular rent« 
This rent is no doubt similar to the returns which 
the proprietor of land receives for his original im« 
provements and stocking of the farm ; for what 
the economists denominated the primitive ad*' 
vances, the profits of winch they do not consider 
as productive.-f But had they deducted from 
the annual returns the whole of that part which 

« Fhyuocratie, 11" Flartie, I" Dialogue, 
f Phyaocratie ; Analyse du Tableau Economique. L'ami 
des homines ; Tab. Econ. considerfe dans sa construction. 
VOL, 11. H 
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ori^nated in those primitive advances, th^ woidd 
have left little or nothing as the nett production 
of the soil. The value of land in its natural 
state, independently of manuring ^draining, and 
other operations by which its fertility is both in- 
creased and directed to the production of use- 
ful plants, is in most cases very trifling ; nor is it 
possible, in any instance, to ascertain what that 
original value may be. The improvement ha9 
usually been continued through a succession of 
ages, and what is frequently looked upon as na- 
tural fertility has in realiiy been acquired. When 
a field is very rapidly improved, it is more ob- 
vious that all the additional produce is the fniit 
of human labour, or of capital employed on the 
land ; and he who should set apart the portion 
which it yi^ded in its uncultivated state, would 
find it equally insignificant with the returns that 
might have been drawn from the wood used in 
machinery while in its forest, or the iron m its 
mine. That the investment of capital inland was^ 
in many instances, alow and unperceived, can 
make no alteration in the nature of the returns 
which it yields. Had the economists, therefore, 
made a&ir allowance for the profits of what they 
call the primitive advances, there would haye re- 
mained little or nothing for the nett rent, and 
agricultural labour also must have been pronoun* 
ced unproductive. 
It is not easy to see, however, on what accoimt 
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the returns of the primitive advances, except in 
so far as they are employed in maintaining the 
condition of the land and farming stock, should 
be represented as requisite for the future culture. 
To this degree they are charges on the farm si<* 
milar to the repairs of machinery, and must be 
deducted, before the profit, or nett rent, can be as« 
certained. But whatever remains after this deduc- 
tion, whether arising from the improvement of a 
&rm, or the erection of machinery, is a new cr&> 
ation of value which did not formerly exist, and 
of which the consumption is not requisite for an 
ensuing reproduction to the same extent. It i9 
completely, in the sense of the economists, a re- 
venue to its proprietor, which may be entird^ 
consumed without diminishing the wealth that 
formerly existed^ 

llie profit of circulating capital, too, is indirect- 
ly represented as the necessary maintenance of its 
proprietor ; for its amount is dependent neither 
on his expenditure, nor even on his existence. 
Manufacturing or commercial capital, if directed 
with the same prudence, will yield the same re- 
turns to a miser as to a prodigal, to an in&nt as 
to a man. The salary of the proprietor, whea 
he manages the business, is indeed sometimes 
confounded with the profits of stock. That sa- 
lary is properly the wages of bis labour, and 
when there are more partners than one, it is al- 
ways deducted before the profits are ascertained* 
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,. ,f„t femains to be divided, after this de- 
,;v» <"«? belong to persons who interfere 
*TJj' riie management of trade, no more than 
!w bndltffd with the culture of the farm ; to 
^ff!^ who deliver over a certain amount of capi- 
^ tf the landlord does of land, and receive a 
fixed proportion of the profits for its use. These 
pfofits did fiot exist before, any more than the 
lent of land ; nor Is their consumption at all re- 
quisite to next year's reproduction, which, if the 
same capital be employed, will be to the same 
amount. They are a revenue to the capitalists 
by whom they may be consumed, without impo- 
^rishing either themselves or the nation ; or by 
whom they may be accumulated, not merely to 
support, but to increase, the annual reproduc- 
tion. They are the exact measure, not of the 
expnediture of any person whatever, but of the 
new value, after deducting the wages of the la- 
bourers, which, by the alteration of its form, or 
the change of its place, has been added to some 
particular ol^ect of desire. Nor are these profits 
any more at the expense of the consumer of the 
article, than the rent of the landholder is at the 
expense of the consumer of the grain j for in all 
cases, the purchaser of a commodity must receive 
what he considers aa an equivalent for the price. 
It is true, that if die profit could be lowered, 
without any other change in th^ circumstances 
of the country, all consumes of the commodi^ 
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would he richer^ ms tjiey would have more veysm 
nue to expend on odier gratificatioos. The same 
is equally true with regard to the rent of land. 
Were it reduced, each person, after purct^ising 
his food, would be able tx) afiford a greater dum- 
ber of comforts or luxuries. But exactly in pro* 
portion as the consumers were enriched^ the 
landlords or capitalists would be impoyerished^ 
The rate both of rent and of profit is deteimi^y 
«ed by the demand for land and capita]* and 
their amount is the exact measure of the addition 
which, in the particular circumstancqi of the 
country, has been mad^ by their employment, tm 
the oii^cts of desire. This addition^ iwfaetjiier it 
be catted rent or profit, may either be censupRfid 
without injuring next year's production, or tnuns? 
formed intx) new cs^tal^ by ^which that produc* 
tion wifi be increased. 

From (the opinion, ihat the produce of labouj: 
meMly replaces the maintenance ot thei^ahoui:eni^ 
the singular inference wodd foUow, that the vt- 
most hK^Uistry, ingenuity^ or skUi.of iaao« ooAild 
add 4iothing to national wealth. However ijidi 
the wot^aa hinMelf might become, hiis j9pu* 
lence is represented as at the es^nse of Qt^er 
mcmbem of aodety; and theoefore as trAn«ferre4 
to him, widiout any accession to what formerly 
existed. Except by hdding out new induce- 
meats to agriculture, his exertions end in repla* 
cing, without addition of any kind, what he has 
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consumed. Such a paradox, we may be assured, 
proceeds &om some erroneous conception. 

The simplest view that can.be taken of the ex- 
pense and production of a labourer, is to consider 
him as a slave fed by his master, and working for 
his advantage. Two slaves of very di^rent abih- 
ties and attaimnents, it is obvious, may be fed at 
equal expense. The one can only carry burdens, 
or perform some rude kind of labour, for which 
bis master receives a shilling a day ; the other, 
having cultivated a genius for the arts, paints 
portraits, by which, in the same time, he earns 
a guinea. It can scarcely be denied, that the 
latter, while consuming no more than the for- 
mer, has produced what is more than twenty 
times the value, and consequently, that he has 
added more than twenty times the amount of 
his usual subsistence to the means of enjoyment 
formerly existing. Nor is this surplus produce, 
as was supposed by the economists, the remune- 
ration of his maintenance and other expenses 
incurred during a long course of study ; for, 
while his education was going on, the artist, by 
painting at lower rates, may have fully "iwintain- 
ed himself. To his master he is, in truth, an es- 
tate, though of a less permanent kind than one 
in land i and his wages, afler deducting his sub- 
sistence, are the nett rent which he yields. These 
vngcli lir does not receive without fiimi^UDg an 
rquivalent to his employer, and therefore, aAer 
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Ills work is compfeted, the existing means of en- 
joyment have evidently been increased. 

But it is said that competition must reduce 

the iTvuges of free labour to a mere maintenance, 

although that maintenance may be more or less 

liberal in different professions. He who receives 

higher wages will be accustomed, and will be 

expected, to expend more on his subsistence and 

on that of his family ; so that, whether he receive 

much or little, what he has produced in the 

course of the year will be the exact measure of 

what he has consumed. Tliat this is frequently 

the case is undoubted ; but it i^ far from being 

necessarily so. In all countries where property 

is fully protected, numerous instances may be 

found of workmien rising frpm the very lowest 

to respectable stations in life, by accumulating 

the excess of their production over their expen- 

^tute ;. a sufficient proof that, with r^ard to 

them at letast, the former has not been the mea^ 

sure of the latter. 

Even those labourers (if in ordinary circum- 
ttanoes there be any such) who earn a bare sub* 
sistence, have paid the price of their mainte* 
nance without diminishing the happiness of any 
human being ; and, therefore, in as far as their 
own existence is an enjoyment, have increased 
by their labour the sum of national wealth. Such 
as earn more than this are more productive, whe- 
^er they expend their wages on their own gra* 
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cnsinoDL «r aocoaiclate tJieii] into a Iktle stock. 
Titt <;:::>^aiAeace a£ a vorkmni maj be coDsder* 
od S5 the cJarge of supporting that capital irfuch 
tprdsls in his life, heaUh, and strength ; what 
fT<T exceeds this u the prt^ cm that capital. 
Bad he uerer existed, or had he refused to 
vrri:, tfiere might hare beeo no char^ fiir bis 
aEJntenance, but neither would there have been 
di^ quantity of enjoymeDt niiich he furnished 
m return for his muntenance, nor the surplus of 
Ins -wages which he might enjoy for immediate 
ijeajiire, or store up for fiiture use. Even if 
sere existence be accounted nothing, the gra- 
tifications which he has enjoyed, or the capital 
vhich he has accumulated, must be allowed to 
constitute as real an additioa to human happi- 
ness, as any which arises from profits or ihMQ 
t^nts ; and in so far at least, his labour must be 
acknowledged to tia\-e been {voducti^ That 
labour surety is improperly characterised as ste- 
rile, which adds either to the amount <^ natjoa- 
id wealth, or to what is the sole use and end 
ot' wealth* the enjoymeuty and wel&re of the 
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SECTION IV. 

Of the Principles by tphich the Interference of Gacermneni, 
in relation to Capital and Industry^ dmuJd be r^ulated.. 

Among the several wajrs in T^iicfa capitsd may 
be employed^ all of them, as we have seen, pro- 
ductive, it seems reasonable to conclude, that 
each capitalist w31 select that which promises to 
yield him the highest profits. There may indeed 
be other inducements to ^ngs^e in partieular 
trades besides their annual returns. One maybe 
niore respectable or less hazardous than another ; 
previous habits may have*produced a taste for a 
"particular pursuit, or previous acquirements may 
have rendered it more than usually beneficiaL 
But aH these and similar advantages are in reali* 
ty parts of €he profit, as they afibrd some rank» 
some reputation, somesecurity, or some pleasurct. 
which are equivalent to a certain sacrifice of an- 
nual revenue. Every man must be the best, and, 
indeed, tfie only weH-informed, judge of what is 
most likefy to contribute to his own happiness ; 
and, accordingly, when we know that any parti- 
'<;'u1ar brai^ch of business is carried on, we may 
pronounce, with the utmost certainty, that, in 
some way or other, it is conducive to the inte- 
rests of part of the inhabitants. It is not like- 
ly that the advice or direction of government 

S 
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would be attended with advantage in the nuu 
nagement of the private ^Ssirs of any indivi* 
dual ; and, the interest of the state being.the ag- 
gregiate interests of the whole inhabitants^ it 
seems scarcely possible that what is beneficial to 
no particular person can be conducive to the 
welfare of the community. In so far, therefore, 
as the interference of government alters the na« 
tural flow of capital and industry, it seems rea^ 
sonable to concUide, that it will direct it in a 
manner less profitable to the manufacturer or 
merchant, and consequently less advantageous to 
the nation. 

To the individual this loss may be compensa* 
ted. ' Government never singles out a manufac- 
turer or merchant, and orders him to employ his 
capital in a particular branch of industry. The 
injustice of such an interference would be too 
apparent, and the uncertainty of property arising 
from it too vexatious and tyrannical. But what 
cannot be done directly has often been done indi- 
rectly, in away, wliich, though in general disad- 
vantageous to other classes of society, and not 
unfrequently injurious to the progiress of nation- 
al wealth, leaves to the person immediately af- 
fected by the regulation no ground of complaiixt. 

Sometimes the deficiency of profit, in a branch 
of trade which government wishes to encourage, 
is compensated by a bounty on production or on 
exportation. This is evidently to direct a part 
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, of the national capital to a less advantageous em- 
ployment, than it would otherwise have found 
for itself. The private interests of individu- 
als will, in every case, lead them to seek the 
most profitable employments for their wealth, 
and, in making their choice among the several 
branches of business which are open to them, 
they wfll seldom err. Without the interference 
of government, the whole mercantile stock will 
be vested in the manner best adapted to bring 
in the greatest annual returns which circumstan- 
ces will permit. But if the state, from the pre- 
sumption of the rulers, or from any particular 
views of policy, be desirous that part of the ca- 
pital should be employed so as to yield a lower 
profit, it' is just that this deficiency should be 
made up to its proprietor by a contribution from 
the other inhabitants. 

It ought never, however, to be forgotten, that 
this contribution is drawn from the people with- 
out any immediate equivalent. It is so much de* 
ducted from the revenue of every person on 
whom the tax for defraying the bounty has been 
levied. To them it is exactly the same thing 
(however much it may be disguised by a compli- 
cated-system o£ taxation), as if their land or ca« 
pital had yielded them a smaller annual return. 
. The support of any trade by a bounty is, there- 
Core, an impoverishment of the pation to the ex- 
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tent of Ae bounty uidofaU the clwges attend- 
uig the tax by which it is paid. 

la other cases, a particuUr hmnch of trade is 
enoounged by layiog heavy duties on the i^tro- 
duotiim of rival oonunodities from foreign states^ 
or isy prohit»tiog their importation. A manu- 
factuce vhich, under a free competiUont could 
not faav« yielded the wdinary profits of stocky is 
duu protected from that competition : Uipsje who 
might undersell being excluded from the mark^ 
tiie price of tiie commodity is raised, and the 
manufacture^ is put on a footing with othertrades- 
men. This encouragement, like the last, is ^to> 
gether at the expense of other ijneiQbers of tbo 
society. Though it is not the cause of any ge< 
neral tax, the amount of vhich may be calcula- 
ted, it lays a real tax to an undefined extent on 
alt those by whom the article is coctsumed. A 
prohibition of &ceign silks, or a hjlgh duty on 
thdr ixipartation, enaUes die homie manufactu- 
rers to raise their prices, till they derive frcmi their 
capitals the ordiaary profits of steck. But this 
additional price is paid by their cummers with- 
out any additional ei^oymaet. JHad the trade 
been ibee, the Btodt veked in the silk cawuftc- 
taire would have been otbcnviae employed bo as 
to yicdd the tame profit, and every consumer of 
(lilk mi^lii li;ue purchased his usual quantity of 
ttiut aitido of dress, at the same time resnviug a 
fium, equal to the forced enhancement of the 
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prkse^ f^ iflOreftsiilig his en^opaent, or augment- 
ing h J9 inrealtb. 

Occasionally tWo nsitions entef into a eoin« 
pact« by whidh each gives some advanti^e to 
ihe ptothice (fi the ot6er in their rei^ctive mar- 
kets. The con^uefnce of this agreement iX hy 
narrowing the competition, to force the inhabit- 
atlta of both countries to pay an advanced price 
for particular commodities, and, if the bargain be 
a feir one, to expose both to equal loss. Nor, 
in a pecuniafy view, is this loss compensated to 
either by equivalent advantages. The profits in 
the branches so encouraged can never rise above 
the rate usual in each countrj^ without intmedu 
ately drawing capital towards those particular 
trades, till the level be again restored. The pro- 
fits, therefore, in these favoured branches, will 
be no higher than in others, no higher than those 
which, without any interference of the state, 
would have been drawn from the same stock 
otherwise vested ; and the whole effect of such 
treiities of commerce will be to direct capital be- 
longing to both countries to disadvantageous em- 
ployments. A stipulation, by which one nation 
pays a tax to another, on condition that part of 
the mercantile stock shall be misapplied, add 
that she shall receive a similar contribution for 
a similar purpose, cannot be very advantageous 
to either. In seeking mutual advantage, it can 
hardly fail to occasion reciprocal loss.,* 
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ThejustiV** of such measures is do. less ques- 
tionable. than their policy. Every citizeo, iu- 
deed) IS bound to contribute to the public esi- 
MncJes according to his abili^, because, from 
the expences of the state, he derives advantages 
more than equivalent to his ctxitribution. But it 
would usually be very di£ScuIt to show that he 
vvho is taxed to pay a commercial bounty, or 
the eoDsumer, who is obliged to purchase those 
articles for which he has occasion at an advan. 
ced price, derives any bene6t, directly or indi- 
rectly, from branches of industry which he is 
thus forced to support. Even the dealers, whose 
interests seem to be. particularly consulted, re- 
ceive only the ordinary rate of profit on the 
stock employed ; and it must be under very sin- 
gular circLunstances, that what impoverishes one 
class of the inhabitants, without enriching anj 
other, can add to the wealth, power, or safety <k 
the state. 

If then the annual profits of stock were the 
only object of consideration, there could be do 
doubt of the propriety of establishing the most 
perfect freedom cf trade ; certain, as we should 
be, that in this respect private interests were 
coincident, or rather that they were precisely the 
same, -with those of the conmiunity. But so ge- 
neral ail argument is not entirely conclusive.* 

* NotunlreqiHntlyDrSnullireaMnittsifthepnfitaorilie 
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Tliere may be other points of view in which these 
iaterests are different, or even opposite. There 
Hiay, therefore, be special cases in which govern- 
ment is justified, by some object of general and 
important policy, in controuling the private in- 
terests of merchants, and in alluring, or even for-* 
cing, capital towards an employment in which,. 
however useful it might be to the state, it could 
not, without public encouragement^ be profitable 
to private adventurers. 

I. It has . already been remarked,t that fixed 
capital being unproductive, unless aided by a cer- 
tain portion of circulating capital, whatever with- 
draws the latter from any particular manufacture, 
at the same time annihilates the value of the for- 
mer. Circulating capital in particular employ- 
ments may be viewed as producuig two profit, 
one^on itself, and another on the fixed, which, 
without its assistance, would be entirely unpro« 
ductive. From this view it might be concluded, 
that, whenever part of the national wealth had 
been fixed in machinery, it became important to 
preserve its value ; that this could be done oply 
by seburing the co-<^ratiou of circulating capi- 

• • 

menoipant were the measure of Ui^ benefit flowing to theatat^ 
from his particular trade, although he had sufficiently proved 
(Wealth of Nations, Book II. Chap. V.) that the interests of 
the individual and those of the pabUc might be opposed to 
each other. 

t Section U. of this Chapter. 
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tal ; and that, to effect this pyrpoie, it m^ht be 
expedient to grant some btHinty on prodnctioD, 
or to impose some restraint on the introducdoa 
of rival manafactures. Ilie Iobs sustained bj 
tjie disadvantageous eroptoyment of the circnbu 
ting stock, it might be thought, would be aiD|dy 
compensated by the profits derived from the 
fixed. 

It must be considered, however, that if the 
two together yield any thing more than the ordi' 
nary profit on the circulating ca{Ht^, there is no 
danger of the manufacture bdng abandoned. 
However much the returns from the machinery 
nay be reduced, it is the obvious interest of the 
proprietor to employ it himself, rather than relio* 
qniah those returns, or to let it to others, even foe 
a very trifling rent. Should the trade be in that 
state that the circulating capital yields no more 
than its own jH'ofit, nothing which can be afibrd- 
ed as rent, the fixed capital has already lost tlie 
whole of its value, and, in so far as annual returns 
Are concerned, ceased to exist To raise the price 
of the manufactured goods on the consumer, at 
to pay the rent by a general tax on the inhabit 
ants, would merely be to transfer part of the in- 
come of one person into the pocket of another, 
not to increase the aggregate revenues of all 
The proprietor of the machinery has been im- 
poverished by the fall of its value, but he has no 
claim on others because his speculations were un- 
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wise or unfortunate. The amount of the nation- 
al capital has been diminished bj part of it being 
vested in what yields no return, but that stock 
which has been lost can never be recovered, by 
giving to one person a right to share in the in- 
come of his neighbours. 

It is true, when individuals have been led by 
direct encouragements to fix their wealth in any 
kind of machinery, they have a just claim to a 
. continuation of the privileges originally granted, 
or to a fair compensation for their abolition. Ha^ 
ving been seduced into an employment of their 
stock, from which it cannpt afterwards be with- 
drawn, it would be unjust to throw upon them a 
loss occasioned by the general policy of the state. 
In such cases, if it should be desirable to recall 
ihe encouragements which had been held out to 
the manufacture (and this will usually be desira^ 
ble in order to prevent more capital from being 
drawn to an unprofitable investment,) compensa« 
tion ought to be made to the sufferers by a boun- 
ty on the produce of the machinery already erect- 
ed^ or rather by payment, once for all, of a sum 
equivalent to die probable loss. 

Thia consideration ought to render govern- 
ment extremely cautious in holding out encou- 
ragements to the investiture of fixed capital. 
]Pranches of trade carried on entirely by circula- 
ting stock may, with much less inconvenience, 
though seldom with any real advantage, be regu* 

VOL, u. I 
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Utcd according to the political views or commer- 
cial systems of a minister. The skill of the work- 
men, which b tlieir fixed capital, when, hy the 
change of public regulations, it is rendered les 
priKluctive, may undoubtedly claim a feir com- 
pcusaUoQ : But the circulating cafiital, as it can 
easily Ix; withdrawn and otherwise employed, suf- 
fers no injury by the repeal of monopolies, boun- 
ties, or other specilic encouragements, and there- 
fore can be entitled to only such a length of no- 
tice, as may enable it, without precipitation, to 
ditHise itself over other branches of trade. 

II. Although the profit is the only advantage 
which the proprietor of capital derives from its 
cmplo^'ment, it is not the only, or even the prin- 
cipal, advantage arising from it to the state. Li 
some employments, being distributed as wages, 
capital furnishes subsistence and some gratifica- 
tions or luxuries to the workmen ; thus suppo/t- 
ing population, and increasing the sun) of human 
happiness : in other employments, it equally re- 
turns its pro6t to its proprietor, but yields no 
revenue or benefit whatever to any other mem- 
ber of the commonwealth. 

A hundred pounds engaged in manufactures 
will pay the wages of two or three workmen 
tlirough the year. These workmen, indeed, ut 
tiiti:itcly repay all, and more than alt, which tbey 
rccuive ; but during the progress of their wort, 
tbey derive from the hundred pounds their o«b 
t 
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subsistence and tliat of their families, together 
with such .comforts as their wages cHn afford* 
Had there been no such stock provided, these 
workmen must either have perished for want, or 
emigrated to a foreigil country, or overstocked 
the supply of hands in some other manufactory, 
and thus reduced the wages, and consequently 
the comforts, both of themselves and of others. 
The manufacturing capital, while it yielded its 
annual profit, has therefore created means of en- 
joyment (at least if existence be reckoned desi- 
rable) equal to its whole amount* 

Had the same hundred pounds been employed 
in commerce, they would have yielded equal pro^ 
fit ; but they might not have furnished subsist- 
ence directly to a sipgle inhabitant of the coun- 
try. . The stock might have been locked up for 
a year in commodities, which, while lying in the 
warehouse^ were always rising in value ; or it 
might have paid the charges of tran^rtation to 
foreign carriers. In neither case, could it yield 
enjoyment to the nation to which the capital be- 
longed, or in any respect support its popula- 
tion. 

Some descriptions of commerce, however, fur- 
nish wages indirectly by replacing the capital of 
the manufacturer, while others have no such ef- 
fect. The merchant who keeps on band a quan- 
tity of the raw material, and the retailer who dis- 
tributes the finished work to the consumerSf en- 
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able the manufacturer to employ the whole of 
bis stock in maintaining workmen. If those 
trades were not exercised by others, they must 
have been carried on by the manufacturer him- 
self; and part of his stock must have been vest- 
ed, exactly like those of the merchant and re- 
tailer, in keeping by him an assortment of the 
raw material and of the finished goods. In the 
same manner, inland commerce, by removing an 
article to the part of the country where it is most 
in demand, and bringing back some other com* 
modity, replaces the capital of twomanufiicturerB 
in different parts of the country, enabling each 
of them to maintain more workmen, than if he 
had been obliged to send off his goods himself, 
to exchange them for what was wanted in his 
neighbourhood, and to wait for his returns. 

A foreign merchant, if he export home manu- 
factures, and import foreign commodities, repla* 
ces the stock of one manufacturer at home aod 
another abroad ; his capital yielding only half of 
its support to the population of his own country. 
If he entirely confine himself to the exchange of 
foreign commodities, and carry on his commerce 
in foreign vessels, he replaces no national stock 
whatever, and gives encouragement to no kind 
of national industry. An English merchaiit, whOf 
in American vessels, sends tobacco to Spain, and 
wine to America, contributes in no way, except 
by his own expenditure, to the subsistence or en- 
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joynients of any of his countrymen. He may de- 
rive great [nrofitd from his speculations, and these 
proiitSi if expended, may occasion a demand for 
home manufactures, or, if preserved, increase the 
national wealth ; butthecapital itself may be consi- 
dered as belonging for the time to Spain and Ame- 
rica, rather than to England. Were a hundred 
pounds to be withdrawn from manufacture, and 
vested in this description of foreign trade, how- 
ever profitable the adventure might be, the ag- 
gregate enjoyments of the country would be di- 
minished by a sum equal to what had formerly 
furnished subsistence and some gratifications to 
two or three workmen and their families. 

It is an error, therefore, to suppose that the 
interest of individuals and that of the state are 
necessarily the same; or, in other words, that 
the employment of capital which yields the high- 
est profit is, on that account, the most advantage- 
ous to the country. It is conceivable, that a na* 
tion maybe so situate as to be carried into exten- 
sive foreign commerce, to the injury of agricul- 
ture, and the ruin of her manufactures. A very 
opulent maritime state, like Holland, surrounded 
by nations comparatively poor, seems to be in 
such a situation ; and perhaps some legislative in- 
terference, to counteract th« natural tendency of 
stock, to withdraw from those employments which 
are most advantageous to the public, if that in- 
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lerference were consistent with justice, might 
not, in such circumstances, be impolitic. 

But, in general, the distribution of capital, 
which naturally takes place, is that which is most 
consonant to the interest of all classes of the in- 
habitants. To discourage exportation would 
evidently be to discourage production ; and to 
discourage importation, by which alone the price 
of the articles exported can be repaid, would 
produce, though less directly, the same effect. 
Nor is there much danger in ordinaiy cases of 
too great a part of the capital being turned to 
commerce altogether between foreign countries^ 
while the disadvantages of employing factors, of 
being imperfectly acquainted with the state of 
foreign markets, and of being frequently misin- 
formed with regard to the stability of fbreiga 
customers, must always operate as a bounty in 
&vour of resident merchants. Had no encou- 
ragements be^n held out by government, it is 
probable that the stock vested in this most dis- 
advantageous manner would never have exceed- 
ed what, from the rapidity of accumulation, or 
other unavoidable circumstances, could not easi- 
ly find employment in more beneficial branches 
of trade. But it has been the mistaken pdicy of 
modem Europe to overthrow the natural distri- 
bution of capital, and artificially to direct a laige 
proportion of mercantile stock to those ^ecula- 
tionS| which, afibrding no revenue to the people. 
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l\ave no influence, otherwise than by the profits 
of the merchant, in augmenting national produc- 
tion or wealth. 

III. The quickness of the return of capital to 
its employer is another circumstance, which, 
tViough of great importance to the nation, is quite 
unconnected with profit, according to which 
alone the relative advantage of difierent branch- 
es of trade is estimated by individuals. 

When stock is^ quickly replaced to its proprie- 
tor, it puts in motion a greater quantity of indus- 
try, and consequently furnishes the means of sub- 
sistence and enjoyment to a greater number of 
inhabitants, than when it is directed towards spe- 
culations, the returns of which, however great at ' 
last, are necessarily slow. The manufacturer 
who employs his hundred pounds, so as again to 
have it in his possession at the end of six months, 
can maintain double the number of workmen, 
that he could have maintained with the same 
stock returned to him only at the end of the year. 
His annual profits may not be increased, on the 
contrary, they will probably be diminished by the > 
competition of a number of smaU capitals ; but 
in each year a greater quantity of commodities 
will both be produced and consumed, and a great* 
er amount of the necessaries or comforts of life 
will be enjoyed by the people. In this view, 
whatever quickens the return of capital to its 
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prDprietor, ma j be coQftidered as having increa« 
sed its amount. 

Slowness of returns may proceed from storing 
up commodities in expectation of a rise of pHce ; 
from the distance of the place of consun^on 
from that of production ; from the indirect na^ 
ture of the trade ; or from the credit allowed by 
the manufacturer to the dealer, and by him to 
the consumer. The first cause may occasionallj 
exist in every employment of stock, though in 
general it is the interest of individuals to dis- 
pose of their commodities as quickly as possible. 
The distance of the market and the circuitous 
nature of the commerce, render some branches 
of foreign trade less advantageous to the nation 
than others, and all of Ihem less beneficial than 
internal commerce : but the difference in the 
period of returns is to be chiefly ascribed to the 
length of credit which prevails in different coun* 
tries, and in the sevieral kinds of commerce es- 
tablished in each. 

In so far as internal consumption alone is con- 
cemed, the length of credit is wholly immate- 
rial to the nation. Were it shortened, the reruns 
of the grower or manufacturer of a commodity 
would undoubtedly be more q[>eedy, but the 
wholesale merchant would be forced to repLaoe 
his stock by drawing it more quickly from the 
retailer, and the retailer from his customer. This 
customer, if he were himself a farmer, manufac- 
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iofer^ or merdiEBt, wbuld be obliged to draw 
out the price of the article so much the sooner 
irom his ol^n stock in trade ; were he a land^ 
holder, to levy his rent so much the booner from 
lus farmer ; were he a capitalist, to call up his 
money from those to whom it was lent, or to 
draw it from his banker, by whom it was distri*- 
buted in various ways among farmers, manufac* 
turers, and merchants. There would, thus, be a 
diminution of stock in one employment exactly 
equal to its increase in another. Credit is merely 
t loan to the debtor from the creditor. While thia 
loan is from one inhabitant to another, it altera 
in no respect the quantity of stock at any time 
listing in the coiintiy ; it merely transfei; that 
capital to the person who is willing to pay the 
highest premium for its use, and therefore, in ofu 
dinary cases, directs it to the most profitable 
employments. 

It is otherwise when credit is extended to fi>» 
xe^ countries. Here it is also a loan, but it 
may be considered as a loan from one nation to 
another, by which the debtor country acquires 
all the uses of (Capital belonging to the dre» 
ditor. Ibr this advantage a fuU equivalent is^ 
no doubt, paid to llie merchant in a higher rate 
of profit ; but no compensation is made for the 
loss sufiered by the nation. If the returns of the 
cajpital vested in foreign trade are received eve* 
ly six months, that capital will import and ex* 
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pOTt as many commodities as ^mr times t&e 
amount of stock could accomplish, where the dis- 
tance of the market, the indirectness of the trade, 
or the extension of the foreign credit, required 
two years to wind up the epecnlation. At foar 
se^'c^al times the demand will be created in the 
home market ; at four periods the farming or 
manufacturing stock will be replaced; and at 
four different times the amount of this stock will 
have been expended in furnislung subsistence or 
enjoyments to the people; while in the more 
distant speculation, or under the disadvantage oT 
a protracted credit to foreign merchants, these 
operations could only once have taken place. 

In this case, it is evident, that the interest of 
the merchant is not necessarily the same with 
that of the state. The former endeavours to em< 
ploy his stock in those speculations which yidd 
him the highest profits, though at a greater dis- 
tance of time. He prefers thirty per cent, of pro- 
fit at the end of two years, to five per cent four 
times repeated during the same course of time. 
But the interest of the state is very difierent, re- 
quiring that the capital should be vested in th& 
manner which returns it most frequently to the 
country ; that distant speculations should be dis- 
couraged ; and, above all, that commerce should 
be carried on with opulent countries, where the 
low rate of interest holds out no temptation to 
:iii Lxieaded credit. Most unwiaely> then, has 
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llie general course of commeFcial regulation 
been hitherto directed to the encouragement of 
thos^ distant transactions with countries inclined 
to pay highly for an extended \;redit, which^ if 
tolerated, had certainly no farther claims to pub- 
lic favour* 

It might be dangerous, as well as unjust, to 
adopt an opposite system, and to throw obstacles 
in the way of such speculations, as, though less 
conducive to the general good, are more advan- 
tageous to the merchant. When a country has 
become richer than her neighbours, and the or- 
dinary profits of stock have consequently decli- 
ned, it were unjust, and probably vain, to endea- 
vour to confine capital to employments, which, 
however beneficial to the nation, are no longer the 
most profitable to private adventurers. It would 
be to tax one class of inhabitants for the advan* 
tage of the rest, to occasion a vexatious interfe- 
rence with the private affiurs of the citizens, and 
ultimately to induce the capitalist to emigrate with 
his wealth to some other country, where he would 
be allowed to consult his own interests and to fol- 
low his own inclinations. Nor does it seem pos« 
sible, by bounties, or other direct encourage- 
ments, to improve the natural current of mer- 
cantile stock. To compensate the deficiency of 
profits in those employments which it might be 
desirable to favour,^would require a public reve- 
Bue to an amount much more destructive of pri- 
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«te be^oyment, aad more detrimental to tlie 
public wel&re, than any distribution of. cozn- 
mercial capital, which, independentlj of tbe in- 
judidoiu interference of government, is at all 
likely to take place. 

IV. Some employments of capital, ttuiigfa ad- 
vantrgeous, or even essential, to the puUic wel- 
f^ie, may not be so obviously profitable as to at- 
ftact sufficient funds from individuals. In such 
eases vhat cannot be done by private combina- 
tiOB, if sufficiently important, may properly be 
undertaken by the state. 

Nothing can be more essential to the piri>lic 
welfare than good roads, by which the cultivation 
of land may be facilitated, and the produce of 
mBnu&cturing and agricultural industry distri- 
buted among the consumers. There is, however, 
little probability, in a country not fully improved, 
<^ the returns being fbr some time adequate to the 
expense of constructing commodious roads ; and 
consequently there is no suflScient inducement 
to vest private capital in a ^cidation of which 
the profits must be both distant and precarious. 
In such circumstances, government is justified in 
interfering and executing those public woik^ 
either by laying a general tax on the country, or 
by forcing each proprietor to contribute accord- 
ing to the advantage which he is likely to derive 
irom the road. The capital, though dianged in 
its direction, is not lost to its proprietors. If ju> 
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dicioualy expended, it will soon produce a reve« 
Hue, and at any rate it will be amply, though 
perhaps not immediately, restored to the l^d« 
holders, by an advance in the rents of iheir es- 
tates. 

The transmission of letters is another instance 

of the necessity of public regulation in what 19 

properly a matter of trade. The business of so* 

ciety can be only imperfectly carried on, if there 

be difficulty or delay in conveying intelligence 

in eveiy direction, and receiving communications 

even from the most sequestered villages. But 

whatever might take place between considerable 

towns, it never could be the interest of any per* 

flpn to travel regularly through less frequented 

parts of the country } and the seeking out a mes« 

senger for eveiy particuUur occasion might be pro* 

ductive of great expense and inconvenient delay* 

Government* by one general establishment, fhci« 

litates the communicaticHis of the country more 

effectually than could be done by partial associa* 

tions of the inhabitants of the several districts ^ 

and, by levying the postage of letters from those 

who derive advantage firom the institution, ren^^ 

ders it a source of revenucy rather than of public 

expense* 

The coinage, also, belongs to ^s branch of 
public duty. 

Without any interference of government, pri-< 
vate merchants or bankers, for their own conve* 
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nience, might affix stamps to the gold and silver 
which they issued, bearing that each piece was 
of a particular weight and fineness. By this means 
a great deal of weighing and assaying would 
be saved both to themselves and to those who 
confided in their accuracy. Relying on their 
probity, the public would consider their stamps 
as ascertaining the weight and quality of the me- 
tal, and thus the money issiued by them would 
circulate wherever their characters were known. 

Such a coinage, however, would be inconveni- 
ent. Difierent bankers would fix on different 
weights and alloys, so that troublesome calcula- 
tions would be necessary to ascertain the com« 
parative values of the money which they issued j 
there would be a complete change of curren- 
cy on passing beyond the bounds within which 
the respectability of each issuer was known ; and 
some bankers^ on pretence that their pieces were 
worn down by use, might gradually reduce the 
weight of their money. 

It is, therefore, very advantageous, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, that government should take 
this branch of commerce into their own hands ; 
that there should be but one coinage in the king- 
dom ; and that a national, in preference to a pri- 
vate, stamp should be affixed to that money 
which is to be the common standard of exchange* 
able value. 

The exercise of this duty of government ne« 
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ressarily creates some expense which may be de- 
firayed, either from the general revenue of the 
state, or by charging for the stamped money 
somewhat more than its intrinsic value. There 
is little injustice in either mode. If taxes are 
fairly proportioned to the property of the con* 
tributors, the expense of coinage, when defrayed 
£rom the general revenue, will a£fect the inhabit* 
ants according to their wealth } and the advan- 
tages which they respectively derive from the 
coinage are nearly, if not altogether, in the same 
proportion* If a seignorage be imposed at die 
mint, it will be paid by those who have occasion 
for the money, and in exact proportion to the 
time in which it remains in their possession. Thi» 
seignorage, however, ought not to exceed the 
expense of the mint ; otherwise it will encourage 
private coining, and thence diminish public con- 
fidence in the currency of the state.* 

There may be other cases in which it is pro* 
per for government to give a particular direc* 

. '* The condseneas with whicli it is necesBary lo treat this 
subject made it impossible, had it been desirable, to enter up- 
on the modern, or rather the revived, idea of a currency, of 
abstract and unchangeable value. Indeed, enough has already 
been written in refutation of a notion, which although in some 
measure coontenanoed by the votes of the Hoyiae of Commons, 
never could have been entertained by any one versani in po- 
litical economy, — §ee the Earl of Lauderdale's tracts on this 
subject, and a small pamphlet entitled, <' Brief Thoughts on 
Che present State of the Currency of this Country.** 
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tidn to part of the national capital } but thejr 
are probably not very numerous. In some coonT 
tries^ such interferences have been carried to the 
most unwarrantable lengths. Many trades, which 
would have been followed by individuals, to their 
own advantage and that of the public, have heea 
monc^olized by the state, to the loss €£ the reve- 
nue, and the oppression of the inhabitants. Xt 
ought never to be forgotten that what can be 
done by individuals consulting their private inte^ 
rests, is always better and cheaper done than by 
any public institution ; and whenever, fiom par* 
ticular circumstances, the interference of govern* 
ment is requisite, it ought to be directed and 
controuled, in as far as possible, by those who 
have the most immediate interest in the success 
of the undertaking. 

V. On the most cursory view of improved so- 
ciety, it must be sufficiently apparent that almost 
all of the comforts enjoyed by the people are the 
fruits of genius and study. Even what now ap« 
pears the simplest machine may have occupied 
many years of patient investigation, and exhibit* 
ed, at the time of its invention, superior powers 
of mechaQical combination. The discovery, al- 
so, of the qualities of animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral substances, which might be the result of 
accident, could be applied to useful purposes 
only by accurate experiment and judicious dis- 
crimination. To encourage useful discoveries, 
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as the means of iacreasing public happiness and 
wealth, is therefore sai important duty of govern- 
ment i and to disseminate them speedily and ge- 
neiully among the people is the only mode in 
whieh they can be either rendered extensively 
useful, or made to undergo successive corrections 
and improvements, till, by the study of philoso- 
phers, and the practical observations of mecha- 
nics, they are carried to their utmost perfection. 

The pr<^rty which each man has in the fruits 
of his own industry and invention is perhaps of 
all property the most sacred, and every new dis- 
covery is directly the result of the time, labour, 
and thought of its author. Whatever advanta- 
geSf therefore, may accrue from a new discovery, 
a new combination, or an improved method, are 
stric^y the property of the inventor ^ and as it 
would be unjust to force him to relinquish any 
part of these advantages, so would this injustice 
be followed by a discouragement of talent, a con- 
cealment of whart might be most important to 
the general welfare, and an imperfection in all 
processes of the arta. 

But without public interference, it never can 
be for the interest of an inventor to publish his 
invention. He will rather attempt, by conceal- 
ment, to secure those high profits, which a mo- 
nopdy might enable him to extort It is only 
by some equivalent that he can be prevailed 
upon to make public the results of his studies 

VOL. II. K 
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and experiments ; and, id many instaiices» tbk 
equivalent may be of such a nabire, as to recon- 
cile tm interests with those of the nation. By 
what is caOed a patent, his monoptriy is protect- 
ed for a certain number of year% on ooDdition, 
that, in the meantime, every put of the discove- 
ry be fidly explained, and that, at the expiratioc 
of the term, :dl monopoly shall cease. By this 
agreement, the inventor is rewarded exactly in 
proportion to the value of his discovery, a field 
is instantly opened for farther improveoients, 
and tiie full advantage to the public is tmly post- 
poned. 

But, occa^onally, a discovery may be so im- 
portant to the general welfare, that the immedi- 
ate difiusion of its benefits among all ranks of 
the people, in the cheapest and moat efiectuil 
manner, is extremely desirable. The discoveries 
of a salutary medicine, of a process calculated to 
increase the fertility of land, or of a machine 
adapted to render the rude produce more easil; 
applicable to human necessities, are all of thii 
. nature. Were it lefl to each individual to make 
an agreement for die privilege of using the disco- 
very, many might be deterred by an expense 
which could have no bounds, but die interest, or 
perhaps the caprice, of the inventor ; more would 
neglect to purchase, what, from want of direct 
experience, they could not jostly appreciate; 
and others, trusting to their obacur^, might at- 
10 
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tempt to acquire by fraud, that of which they 
were unwilling to pay the price. No penalty 
could effectually protect a patent for vaccination, 
lor an improved plough, or a superior kind of 
flpiiiBmg wheel. The exclusive property of the 
in vention . might, however, occasion many law-- 
suits, retard the diffusion of the discovery among 
the people, and enable an avaricious or conceit* 
ed inventor to counteract the most important 
ivishes and interests of the nation. 

In such cases, government is justified in doing 
that which could scarcely be accomplished by 
any association of individuals ; in making it the 
interest of the inventor to publish his discovery ; 
in ai^lying part of the wealth of the nation to a 
purpose to which, however likely it mi^ be to 
yield an accession of happiness to the great body 
of the people, it would not have gone of its own 
accord ; and even perhaps in preventing the ca- 
price or inordinate selfishness of the inventor 
from standing in the way of the public good. 

It may scarcely be necessaiy to add, that such 
interferences should rarely be resorted to. They 
expose the nation to impositions from plausible, 
but unsound, projectors, and ought always to be 
refused, either when the public advantage is 
doubtful, or when it is unimportant, or when, 
from the nature of the discovery, the reward can 
safely be lefl, by means of a patent, to those 
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classes of the inhabitants by whom it will be 
voluntarily paid. 

VI. At the commencement of a new branch 
of trade or manufacture, there are discourage- 
ments which disappear afler its establishment. 
The original outlay may be so great, that, not- 
withstanding a high probability of distant proGU 
individuals may be unwilling to expose their 
property to such a risk ; some subsidiary trade 
may not be brought to perfection from want of 
previous encouragement ; or so strong a preju- 
dice may exist in the minds of the consumers, 
that the manufacture may, for some time, be de- 
nied a fair competition. The trade may be -well 
adapted to the circumstances of the country* and 
calculated, after its first difficulties are overcome, 
to employ a number of workmen, and yield an 
adequate profit on the requisite stock. Sut this 
would be no compensation to the hrst adventu. 
rers, who, in struggling with those difficulties, 
might be entirely ruined. 

It may therefore be thought not unreasonable 
for government to hold out some encouragement, 
either by bounty or protecting duties, to coun- 
teract the disadvantages of anew estabhshment; 
to allure capital by a temporary premium, to en- 
courage the subaidiaiy arts by a public reward, 
or to correct the national prejudice by the ex- 
clusion for a time of rival manufactures. 
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All these interferences are, however, extreme- 
ly dangerous. They are liable to be abused by 
INTOjectors for the purpose of building their own 
consequence or prosperity on the ruin of those 
Who are duped by their magnificent promises : 
they are apt to be made subservient to the in* 
terests of a few, who, at the expense of the rest 
of the inhabitants, are enabled to dispose of in* 
ferior articles at an extravagant price : and, un- 
less guided by most accurate knowledge and the 
utmost caution, they allure capital, to what are, 
in reality, unprofitable employments, withdraw'^ 
ing it from more advantageous branches of trade» 
and therefore diminishing that national produc- 
tion, whidi it is their only purpose to increase. 
If such encouragements are to be granted at 
1^, they ought to be for a short and specified 
period ; after which, if the trade cannot sup* 
^rt itself, we may be assured that it is not adapt* 
^ to the circumstances of the country. But 
when once established, though professedly for 
a short period, it is difficult for government 
to withdraw those premiums and prohibitions, 
the continuance of which will be represented by 
those ebiefly interested, and believed to be best 
informed, as necessary to the support of a lu» 
crative trade, to the preservation of a large 
amount of national capital, and to the protection 
of a multitude of individuals from ipipending 
Tuin. 
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It is probably safer, then, to leave every 
branch of trade to struggle with ita own difficul- 
ties. Those which are well adapted to the state 
of the countiy will ia&Uibly, thou^ perh^n 
more slowly^ establish themselves on the £nn 
basis (^ the private interests of the inhabitants ; 
and if a few should be strangled in their tni1ii» 
enough will grow up to maturity, to give ibll 
employment for all the c^tal and industry of 
the nation. 

VII. A manufiuHiuring nation frequently finds 
it advantageous to import a great part of the 
raw material on which its population and capital 
are employed. This arrangement may be profit- 
aUe during peace, by enabling the manu&ctured 
article to be brought to market cheaper than it 
could be affiurded from home produce ; but. it 
must be attended with considerable danger and 
embarrassment in time of war. On die com- 
mencement of hostilities, all direct communic^ 
tion with the countiy from which the raw niat& 
rial is drawn, may be entirely cut o$ and the 
lude produce may be too buUcy, or the risk of 
Cloture too great, to allow it to be transport' 
•d, in a circuitous manner, at a high iwuiaoce 
and advanced freight. In such circumstance^ 
a manufacture, in which extensive machine- 
ry and a namber of workmen were r^ularly 
cmjilofedt may suddenly be stopped. Tbeie 
may be eiperieoced for some time a total wao$ 
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of materia^ or^ more permanently, such a rise in 
their price aa the commodity cannot bear. The 
circuIatiDg capital engaged in the manufacture 
wilU no doubt, find other employments, though 
at some inconvenience ; but the workmen will be 
exposed to the greatest hardships, and the fixed 
capital, which at any rate will be rendered for a 
time unproductive^ if it be of a perishable na- 
ture, or if the war continue so long as to establish 
the manufacture in another country, may be en- 
tirely lost. 

The only mode of guarding against these evils, 
and, if the manufieu^ture be very important, of prep* 
venting the apprehension of them from exerting 
an injurious control over the foreign policy of 
the stat^ is to cultivate the raw material at homcC 
This, however, will not always be e&cted by the 
private interests of individuals* From many cir- 
cumstances of climate or soil, the farmers may 
not be able to furnish the article as cheap as it 
can l^ imported, and durii^ peace the manufac- 
turers, uninfluenced by views of general policy, 
wfll purchase it in the most favourable market. 
To them it will be no consideration, that, unless 
the culture of the raw material be encouraged,a 
time may OHne when great loss will be sustained 
by individuals and the nation. Such extended 
views more properiy belong to government, whoae 
duty it is to do that for the general advantage of 
the state, which cannot be accomplished by indi- 
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viduals. By bounties on production, encourag^e- 
ment may be given to the particular culture which 
the state of the manufacture demands, and it re- 
mains only to be ascertained, whether the taxes 
requisite for this purpose are likely to be com- 
pensated by the general safety and independence 
which they insure. 

That this may be the case, it would seerii re- 
quisite that the culture should be so far adapted 
to the climate and soil as to require but a mode- 
rate bounty ; that the raw material should be rais- 
ed in so few countries that there exists a proba- 
bility of the nation being at some period engaged 
in hostilities with them all ; that it should Y>e so 
bulky as not to bear the charges of a circuitous 
importation ; and, lastly, that the manufacture 
should be so extensive that even its temporary 
stoppage would create very general misery, or at 
least occasion considerable embarrassment and 
loss. 

Were these cautions strictiy attended to, it is 
probable that the cases, in which bounties were 
granted on the production of the raw materials of 
manufacture, would not be very numerous. The 
linen trade of Ireland, perhaps, employs so great 
a part of the population, as to justify some en- 
couragement, in that country, to the raising of 
flax ; and the necessity of procuring wool of a 
quality at present to be found only in Spain, tor 
the manufacture of superfine broad cloth, would 
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be a sufficient reason fot even a high premium 
cm the improvement of the breed of sheep, if it 
were ascertained that, by such-means, the fleeces 
of England ccwdd be brought to an equality, or 
nearly to an equality, with those of Spain. 

VIII. It may be good pc^icy in the state to 
encourage braniches of trade or manufacture 
which contribute directly to national defence* 
This object being paramount to all others, no 
expense or disadvantage, necessary to its attain- 
ment, can be considered as improperly incurred. 
Should there be danger of the supply of warlike 
^stores being cut off, or even restricted, by the hos- 
tile regulations of foreign states, it would be pru- 
dent to provide against such an event, by the esta* 
blishment of the necessary manufactures at home ; 
and the cost, in whatever manner it may be de- 
frayed, of rendering the nation independent in 
her means of defence, can be considered as im- 
proper, only when it is extravagant in compari- 
son with the protection which it affi>rds. 

Such manufactures may either be carried on 
by government, or by private adventurers al- 
lured by public encouragement. The first mode 
will always be the most expensive ; for the same 
economy is not to be expected in public institu-> 
tions, as in private manu&ctures conducted under 
the eye of him who is to profit by every improve- 
ment of the process, and every saving of the ex- 
pense. Nor is it likely that the quality of the 
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artida wiD be better, than mi^t be procured 
by proportioning the encouragement to the ex- 
tent and excellence of the work. .The same* or 
probably a much unaller, expeitditure, than is 
wasted in great and ill-conducted estaUi^ment^ 
would* under judicious management, stimulate 
the exerttons of private adventurers, and secure 
at ill times a fuU supply of equal or superior ar- 
ticles. 

There are two ways in which private manuiac- 
tores neoessaiy to the public safety may be encou- 
raged by the state $ the one, by direct bounties ; 
the other, by duties or prohibitions on the importa- 
tion (^ rival cximmodities. In the former case, the 
expense is paid iix>m the general revenues of the' 
State ; in the latter, from the private incomes of 
those individuals by whom the commodities are 
purchased. Bounties, therefore, are more just 
than protecting duties, defence being an object 
in which all the inhabitants are interested : and 
they are also more expedient. Hiey can be pro- 
portioned botli to the quantity and to the quali- 
ty of the article produced, and government, know- 
ing the exact amount of the bounty, can judge 
with perfect accuracy whether an equivalent ad- 
vantage is procured. In mooopoUes, on the other 
band, the same encouragement is given to ill-ma- 
iiu&ctured» astothe highesUfinished* articles, and 
tilt expense of encouragement, forming part of 
tlic price, can never be ascertained, so as to be 
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Stated accurately againat the means of protecdon 
which are secured. It ia probably this last cir- 
cumstance, however, which has occasioned the 
preference of a system of protecting duties and 
prohibitions, by which, the real burden imposed 
upon the country being concealed, interested 
dealers have found it easier to impose upon go* 
vemment and the nation* 

In Ei^land, the navy being justly considered 
as the best means of defence, the attention of the 
leigislature has been directed to whatever could 
insure a^ supply of naval stores, and, above alU to 
those measures by which the number of native 
sailors might be increased. To keep a large fleet 
in constant service during peace, for the instruo- 
tion of the sailors^ would be attended with im 
enormous expense. But the saaie obyect may 
be attained, if the capital of the nation can be 
turned to foreign trade carried on by Eqglish 
teamen. To secure these objects, the Naviga- 
tion Act, originally framed in hostility to the 
Dutch, has been carefully guarded £rom viola^ 
don, being very generally represented as the 
great source of our commercial prosperity and 
naval power. Whether it has been attended with 
all the beaeita usually ascribed to i^ there may^ 
however, be reason to doubt* 

• For a diort and penpiciuNu acoomit of the Navfgatioa 
Ad, see the Wealth of NatioDi, Book IV. Chap. IL 
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If the Act of Navigation has had anycouBider- 
nble effect in raising up the commercial navy of 
Britain, it must have done so by directing' to 
the shipping trade a greater part of the national 
cstpit^ than would have gone to it of its own ac- 
cord. This it can have accomplished only by 
raising the rate of freights. But every increase of 
the charges of transportation must levy an indi- 
rect tax on all the consumers of imported com- 
modities, and reduce the profits on all goods ma- 
nufectured fw exportation. The competition in 
the foreign market will prevent any part trf" the 
addidond freight from falling either on foreign, 
producers or consumers ; and though the gene- 
ral rate of profit at home must ultimately extend 
over every particular branch of manulacture, 
some of those which might otherwise have been 
advantageous will be abandoned, others restrict- 
ed, and the average profit somewhat reduced in 
all. It would be proper, therefore, to enquire, in 
the first place, into the price which is paid for 
this protection, in the advance of all foreign com- 
modities, and the general reduction of the pro- 
fits of stock. 

Tlic increase of shipping, it is also probable, 
must have directed a greater p(^on of capi- 
tal to foreign and distant commerce, than would 
otherwise have gone to that employment. Bri- 
tish ships built for direct importation might, no 
doubt, be occasionally chartered by foreign mer- 
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chants; who were desirous of sending their com- 
modities to Britain; although these merchants 
will usually prefer ships of their own coimtry, 
with the condition and stowage of which they 
are better acquainted. When the demand, there- 
fore, from accidental circumstances, decUnes, the 
owners, .rather than lay up their vessels, or accept 
. of an inadequate freight, will be tempted to be- 
come merchants, to import or export some com- 
modities on which they hope to make a mode- 
rate profit,, or to become carriers, on their own 
account, between two foreign nations. Thus the 
trade of ship-owner natyrally leads to that of 
.merchant, and whatever allures capital to the one 
will ultimately direct it to the other. But it has 
already been shown, that foreign trade is less ad- 
vantageous than agriculture, manufactures, or in- 
ternal commerce ; that the more distant the fo- 
reign> country and the slower the returns, the less 
.beneficial it is to the nation ; and that, when it 
consists in exchanging commodities between fo- 
reign states, the capital employed in carrying it 
on must be considered as for a time lost to the 
country. In so far, therefore, as the Navigation 
.Act has had a tendency to direct additional ca- 
pital to such employments, it must have dimi- 
nished the annual revenues of the people, and 
consequently retarded the progress of national 
wealth. 
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It is probable, however, that in this respect 
the Act of Navigation has been much more in* 
nocent than its panegyrists would wish us to 
believe. 

The provisions by which it was intended to 
secure the coasting trade to British seamen and 
ships, must have been entirely nugatory. A Bri- 
tish ship-owner has so many advantages in build- 
ing, repairing, manning, and victualling his ves- 
sel, under his own direction, that no competition 
of foreigners in this branch could at all be appre- 
hended. Nor is there the least possibility that 
an English shipmaster, sailing from one port 
of England to another, should prefer, to his own 
countrymen, saflors allured from foreign states, 
with whose language he is unacquainted, whose 
habits are in many respects different from bii 
own, and for whose good behaviour he has not 
the security arising from attention to character 
and to the esteem of their friends. Few instan- 
ces can be adduced of a coasting or inland trade 
being carried on by foreigners, and none where 
the nation is more opulent than those by which 
she is surrounded. 

Neither is there much reason to believe that 
more capital has been allured into distant mer- 
cantile speculations, or that more English ships 
are employed in the carrying trade in conse- 
quence of our public regulations. Such cods- 
merce is fitted only for opulent countries in which 
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lug^ cipitak are accumulated, and where profits 
have been lowered by aa active competition in 
every branch of bu^cM. Next to Hdiand, 
England, of all the nations of Europe, is most re* 
markably in these circumstances ; and therefbse 
we may conclude, with certainty, that though her 
navigation laws had never existed, her share of 
foreign commerce must have been very large. If 
a few particular branches may be pcnnted out, in 
which, without protecting duties and monopolies, 
she might have been undersold, they wiU be found 
of little importance in the scale of her agricultu- 
ral, manufacturing, and commercial employments. 
But in exact proportion to the innocenee of 
the Navigation Act, must have been its ineffi- 
cacy in raisiilg lip the commercial and military 
navies of Great Britain. It is the home trade, in 
which we had no competition to fear, that em- 
ploys the great body of our seamen, exercises 
them in rough and stormy seas, and furnishes 
them expeditiously for die public service. In 
comparison with the home trade, aU our foreign 
commerce is, in this point of view, of very in- 
ferior importance. Of that foreign commerce 
however, the extent of oiu* capital must in aU 
circumstances have secured us a very ample share, 
and the few branches that may have been opened 
up by public regulations will be found to employ 
no great number of sailors, to require such long 
voyages, that even that number cannot in an exi- 
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geocy be available for the service of the state, 
Bnd| in some iustances, to be attended with such, 
mortality, that they may be looked upon as a 
grave, rather than as a nursery, for seamen. ~ 

When we survey, then, the various circum-. 
stances by which the interests of individuals may 
be rendered opposite to, or separate from, those 
(^ the public, we must acknowledge that, in very 
few instances, are those interests so distinct as 
they may at first appear ; that in still fewer are 
they directly incompatible with each other ; and 
that the government, which fully protects private 
property, and, by the diffusion of Ubeity, invigo- 
rates the minds of the people, has done almost 
every thing, for the national opxilence, which hu- 
, man wisdom can effect. 

There is one great branch, however, of the 
business of society, the Providing of the Means 
of Subsistence for the People, which, both from 
its importance, and from the opposite views that 
have been entertained of the regulations applica- 
ble t« it, may require to be more minutely exa- 
mined. This has, accordingly, been reserved as 
the sut^ect of a separate section. 
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SECTION V. 

Cff BoMtntiea on the Inq^aHon and ExportaHon of Com* 

There is perhaps no commodily of which the 
price is so much exposed to fluctuations from 
year to year, as com, or of which the fluctua^ 
tions in price are attended with so many evils. 

The quantity of other articles brought to mar-^ 
ket^ depentUng almost entirely on the capital em- 
ployed in their production, can be suited with to-* 
lerable accuracy to the demand. If too litde be 
exposed for sale this year, the high profit will en- 
sure a full supply the next ; if too much be brought 
forward, part of the stock employed in their pro^ 
duction or importation will quickly be directed to 
ikiore profitable speculations. The demand,iike- 
wise^^in a great measure, suits itself to the actual 
supply. If too little muslin be manufactured, 
the price will rise, other dresses will in part be 
substituted, and many of the consumers will de- 
fer their purchases till the price decline : on the 
contraiy, should too much be jnade, the fall of 
price will increase the number of purchasers and 
the consumpt of each. 

In neither of these ways, can the supply and 
demand for corn be easily accommodated to each 
other. The quantity of grain, though in a course 

VOL. II, h 
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of tiine it may be regulated by the demand* de- 
pends also on the seanos. If enough^be raised in 
an ordinaiy year, there must be an overplus in a 
veiy genial season, and a deficiency in one that is 

unproductive* The supply is not d<y <^p deiH on 
the quantity of agricultoral capital alone» hot also 
wmafiy^artu^uaetfcumstauees; Nordowtfae 
4eiii9ud so readily^ aa in other inttmce^ adiQKt 
ibielf t0 the supply. The numb«r of e<|usuQieva 
is tbp same in the aoaitoert and in the moatptan^ 
tiiid seaqoB ; and many of them aM so opuloiit, 
that « rise or fall in the price of oonir ueithec 
forces them to retreuchi nor tenets tlicni*t& ^«i< 
la,rg(^ tb^ use of that aitiele oS foQ4« l^ obeap 
yearAi a li^ more corn vuiy be con wimed ^ ^ 
pqor» but the ffreafceat pfut of what is a«ved is 
the price of grain will be espmd^d ^am^OK^ 
QT luxuries of a <£i£ferent kind* In like opmanert 
in scarce years^ the poorest of the peoj^ nift 
be forced to greater economy in the use of ooni 
but thosQi who are at all above absolute ifeat^ 
will deprive themselves of many comfortst ndier 
than idter the nature or quantity of timirfood. 
A um^ldeficdenc^ or excess of crop wil^ iK^owd- 
ingty, raise w lower the price much ttitn:e tbena 
n^^flar variation m the quantity woidd aSbet the 
value of any oth^ commodity* 

Great fluctuations ia profits are alwey» detri« 
meot^t by deranging the steadiness of that 
coBM^ ac^Kdio^ to which expenditure ou£^ 
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lie legdited. The evil ^f sdeh fldctuations, 
however, is in general confined to those actually 
dkgi^ged in the trade ; or, if it extend' farther, ft 
is* oilfy.iiidirectly) l^ diminishing the li^regate 
«roouht of the nationat wedth : but sudden alte- 
Tations in the piiee of corn, not thus Httlited 
in their consequences, are very adverse tt> the 
^vUace of aR the laboiifdag olass^ 

^¥h^tever m^ybe ^effisct on the rate of Wiri- 
ges reanltiog i}*Ofn a permanent rise of fsiU in due 
fnice of grain, tempomry fluctuations add to-the 
vealtii of the woikmaii, while he is comparative- 
ly ricfa^ and ajj^gsavate Ins obiscary at the time lie 
is poor. When the price of corn suddenly ad^ 
vanees, a gteat propoitioii of ike people mbench 
their superfluity la poelierence torestricting tttehr 
acc its to med food* A considerable defalcation ill 
tiiedemandoflabour, beginniiigwiihtlie woirkmefl 
emfdoyed in the production at the snpeiflilfties 
of ^e ppor, but exteiiding itself to other hranelK 
es of industry, is the immediate conseqn^ce; 
While the demand for labour is IliuB reduced, th» 
quantity at niatket is, fiom tiie same circmnsta»« 
ce^ nqpidly augmented. Those who we»e idltf 
are now forced to work, while the ifidustriottay' 
in the hope of earning better wagesr and escaping 
threatened privations, are imioced to employ ini 
labour the little time wfaidi they formerly d6* 
dicated to healthful recreations, or even patt o# 
what was devoted to sleep. Thus, as the means 
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of subsistence rise in price, the quantity of h^ 
bour increases, and the demand for it fidls off; 
thus, as the real value of wages is reduced, the 
nominal price of labour also declines, till at last 
the workman, half fed and worn down with ex- 
cessive toil, loses his heaklw <^ whidi the main* 
tenance of his family dep^ads* 

When the price of com is extremely low, every 
ihing is reversed- The great body of the people, 
having a surplus after purcfaasi^ their usual: food 
and clothes, indulge in the use of some additioi^ 
al luxury produced by human industry ; and 
while the demand for labour is thus incrraaed, 
the quantity at market is considerably dimimBb* 
ed. The profligate, without danger of being star* 
ved* can devote more of then* time to idleness ; 
and even the industrious find that, without in- 
volving their families in distress, they can uSbrA 
some relaxation from their ordinary industry. 
The rqte of wages accordingly advances, in pro* 
portion as the wages are less requisite for the 
mere subsistence of the workman. The conse- 
quences, though not so immediately distressing 
as those of a scarcity, are perhaps not less per- 
nicious. Some labourers may take advantage of 
the juncture to commence a little accumulation, 
by which th^ may be protected fr<Mn future 
want, or gradually advanced to a higher station 
in society j but much the greater number, en- 
joying the present ease, and unmindfol of futu- 
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Tityf acquire a taste for luxuries which they can- 
not afterwards procure or contract idle habits 
which they cannot afterwards correct When 
their temporary prosperity is at an ead^ they are 
poorer ; for they have more wants. Unable to 
retrench, th^ sink into debt, and at last, losing 
all hope of retrieving their affiurs, they give 
themselves up to vice, and abandon their families 
to be^ary • 

If this be a true picture of the consequences 
of great and rapid fluctuations in the price of 
grain, it can scarcely be denied that it is the du- 
ty of government, by every just and practicable 
means, to obviate such evils. But it has been 
thought that, in this case, as in most others, 
every desirable object may be attained by a 
perfect freedom of trade. Com, like all other 
commodities, would of itself seek the best mar- • 
ket; it would speedily leave those countries 
where it was in excess, to supply such as suffer- 
ed from deficiency ; a general equalization of 
price all over the world would ensue, and the plen* 
iy of one country compensating the wants of an- 
other, no considerable fluctuation of price could 
take place, unless the same abundance or scar* 
dty extend over the greater part of th& globe. 

Whatever truth there may be in this representa* 
tion, it supposes so general an overthrow of the po- 
licy which has hitherto been adopted even by en- 
lightened nations, so much libenility in popular 
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opioiciMt w to much firmneat in maiatnmi^ 
perfect freedom of ei:po]titiim in unftvounhle 
Kiidonsy tod in dc^fiaooe of the damoMite of tlie 
people; that it must be considered as a prqjisc^ 
wbkiU h6wever flpectous in appoaance, cannoft 
^ reduced to praptice. To lie at all riRriiMfri 
freedom of oommern iaurt be generally ado(>ted 
and steadily tnaihtained; But while maoy natiooa 
in years of plenty shut their ports against your so- 
p^rabundant cro|is, and io yeaia of ameiljr refiiae 
|o supply your Wants, you must follow and oouft- 
teract their pOli6y» by holding ant enonqn^pe- 
nient to exportation in the one oasei and to kn- 
porUttton in tiie other. 

Even if the whole woiid should concur in cs« 
tablishing a free omii trade» an event which the 
mtifA sanguine can hardly expect, this of itsdf 
would not do all that might be accomplished bjr 
judicious regulstiona. The same ireatfaer whicli 
has produdcd a scanty crop in one country wiB 
usually have occasioned a similar scarcity in the 
stirrounditag nations. The supplymust, therefixe^ 
be brought frotai a distance, loaded with heavy 
charges. In like manner, no relief could be pro- 
cured by exportation, unless the country in the 
immecBate neighbourhood had experienced a very 
opiate season, or so great a dearth shonld hap. 
pen in some distant part of the worU, aa might 
cover the expenses of a loi^ nav^ation. But 
corn bcdi^ bidth a bulky commodi^» and one 
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wUdi it ipt to be daimiged ttt se^ the eharges 
m€ tnuqKHrtatioii t6 i^y MoaideMUe diMatice 
flUiM seeeMtfily be great; and tiberefim^ be» 
twden th^ most (^efntiful and the seareett yeatt^ 
there would ttHl exist a vefry Material diflfereaee 
of piioe» 

By a veli4«gu]afeed boutfty, a jiait, at the 
wiiaiey of thott cbarge» of eaniage might be paid 
by the state, in place of the conMtner. Importa^ 
ticm jrooid then eotumetice as MOte as the diffet^ 
^nce of price and the bounty together covered 
the expense of conveying grain from Ihe nearest 
place where it was in greater plenty ; and when 
the kwiMBs of the price began to discourage the 
ftrmer, and to infsre tiie industrioiis. habits of 
the people, the opposite bounty would make it 
^e interest of merchants immediately to export 
the stiTj^us. 

' The publie expense tjms occanoned would be 
amply repaid by the advantages resulting from a 
more complete equalisation of the price of Com; 
faty independently of the duty of government to 
promote virtue, economy, and industry, it is pro- 
bable, that nearly a full equivalent for the taxes^ 
by which snch bounties were defiuyed, would be 
derived, in the course of time^ fitm the dimlnu<« 
tion of the annual demands on the puhKc ftmds^ 
m on private charity, for the manrtenance Of tiie 
poon 
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But the adoptJon or rc^ectimi of iatexCsrence 
vith the corn tiade scarcely seems to be a matter 
of choice. Wliatever may be done with r^and to 
bounties on exportation, it is impossiUe for the 
IfCgislature efiectually to abolish those on iaiport- 
«Uon. Fen governments, however despotical, 
would venture to inflame the rage of a people 
su&ring under scarcity, and sfiprehenstve of fa- 
mine, by obstinately refusing idl encouragement 
to an increased supply of com. No conviction 
of Uie ultimate advantages of £'ee trade could, 
for a moment, withstand the su^rings of the 
people, the entreaties and remonstraaces of the 
humane in all ranks of iife, and the apprehen- 
sions of popular insurrectiMi. If goranmeit! 
could be so firm in the conscious rectitude of 
their principles, as to set at nought all these 
poweiiiil motives, voluntary associations t^ the 
richer citizens would sotm suj^ly what thi^, io 
common with their countrymen, would consider 
' as a dereUction of duty in the state. Subacrni- 
tions would be entered into for the purpose of 
giving premiums upon importation, or periu^ of 
poTchafflng corn in foreign countries, not, like 
other merchants, in hopes of profit, but with the 
humane intention of alleviating the sufferings cil" 
the poor. Government surely could not be ex. 
pected to attack the right of property, accoid- 
ing to which every one is entitled to employ bis 
wealth in the manner he thinks fit, in order to 
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withstaad a purpose so disinterested and popular ; 
and the farmers would thus be exposed to a com* 
petition much more injurious, than that of regu- 
lar merchants encouraged by a moderate bounty 
from the state. 

If» then, from its own nature, the com trade 
cannot at all times be left tp its fiee course, jus- 
tice requires that the unavoidable reduction of 
the farmer's profits in times of sorcity shoidd be 
compensated by an equal relief in years of un- 
common plmty. It is only by a well-regulated 
system of this kind, that these profits, and con- 
sequently the Tent of the landholder, can be re- 
stored to that condition in which they would 
have stood, had there been no interference of 
any kind with the state of the market $ and ther^ 
fore the most decided advocate for a free trade 
can scarcely object to what is calculated merdy 
to correct a deviation frcMU perfect equality in the 
encouragements held out to the several employ- 
ments of stock. Nor does it seem difficult to 
frame regult^ons fitted to produce this salu- 
tary effect* Having ascertained the average price 
of corn, all that is necessary is, to construct two 
scales ci bounty, on importation and exporta- 
tion, beginning at an equal distance from that 
average rate, and increasing as the price advan^ 
ced on the one hand, or dedined on the other. 

But in a country not fully improved, particu- 
larly if the average crop be insufficient for the 
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subkiiitende ^ t^ iiAabitittitB^ it t 



id» byftdogtbe 
pwiMB fot^ th^ e^mmeticcflietit of the <pppoilto 
bmitttiis tttntidqfuiil distetiee^ from the aven^ 
price, to hold out a more positive eticouiageineiiC 
to agrioukiife. If the bounfy on impoitatioa 
tegioi at ten shi&iag^ abovid the avera^ |»io^ 
ferlMps that on exp9rtiiioii bhtddid cctameMe 
i»lieii coim M five thUtogs a (Kjoarter bdow it 

if any brameh of die boiinett of sMiei^ be d^ 
serving of public encoutagenitot^ it is that cf the 
agriculturiat. Over a great ipart of the worlds 
the land itseif in itsnatttial state iadhnost unpro- 
ducldve ) but by the operations of famniigi it is 
gradually improved, so aa to become by ht the 
Biott important part of the iked capital of the 
oaiBon. These improvements am either efl^cted 
by the proprietor, who tnms isftulating capital^ 
fiom its £mntr emp]oyflft6ifts» to the^diminiiig, ft A- 
dosing, and manuring of his Isiid } of they take 
place in the otdinary operations* Of agriculture, 
while the &rmer is intent only Ofi immediate pro- 
fit To raise the value of the pMduee is evi- 
dently to encoofage both kinds of improfement. 
It is to hold out the pimpeefi of greater ir^tmna 
both immediate and remote; to mid^e ft tiie in« 
tesest of the proprietor to vest a greater portion 
of drcolating eapilil in his lands^ and of thefiir- 

mipiete sy ^totti of euHiva- 
^f the QVpenife being re- 
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pflU Jiy the Tftkie of the tddkmdal €rop« Inmfar 
aa more drcuiatliig capital is Twted in kndt there 
is no addition to thd geaud wealdi^ exeept tbia 
new. etnplojmeikt be tnoce productive than the 
old } but the gradual Amdioratiotts (^ die fiumer' 
xuiy be conaiderBd, in one lights at a new crea- 
tmny^r his abock mwtfiom year to year have 
yielded him the ordin&iy rate ^profit, while an 
idditioti was iittperceptibiy made tx> the penna- 
nolt value of the &mk 

The Amount of the bountyt indeed, by which 

this additiooal value has been procuredt is a 

chaqge ^;ainst the rest of the inhabitants; but 

tiie expense will not be very great, and in tiie 

cottrse of a short time it is likely to berqwd in 

the redubtaon of the ordtnaiy price of grain. 

When lands Are once improved, it never cad be 

the interest of fiukners to adqpt a less bem^eial 

style of culture, or of ptoprietors to allow their 

estates to nin waste. By successiveameliorotians^ 

therefore, the quantity of improved land, and still 

more the quantity of corn raised on the Same: 

land, may imarease so rapidly aa to outstrip the 

home-demand. The bounty on expottafcioo will. 

prevent the price £rom bcang too &r reduced by 

a ^tted market ; but in ordiniiy yeaia» mert 

miU: he produced than ia coMumed in the coun^ 

try, and while every risk of acaccity is thus pM- 

ckuted, the price at home wfll be more mufofm- 

ly low. It is thu% that the same measures^ which 

6 
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at one time raise the price, may in other circutn- 
atances lower it i and that what has been rc{»«- 
SQited as a contradiction in the several advanta- 
ges predicted from a boun^ on the expwtatioii 
of corn, may. be shown to be its prob:^iIe result. 
■ In other views, agriculture seems entitled to 
s(Hne encouragement £rom the state. In propor- 
tion to the capital which it requires, it probablj 
Jurni^es more employmf^t to the people, aiul 
adds more to the comforts enjoyed by the ioha- 
bitants, to the amount of the peculation, and to 
general happiness, than either msnu&ctures or 
trade. The stock of the farmer is in a great ine&. 
sure employed in paying wages and fiimiahing 
subsistence to labourers ; the wages of country 
labour are much lets exposed to fluctuations pro- 
ductive of wretchedness and vice ; the nature of 
country employments is conducive to hfsalth; 
and the detached residence of farmers and 1*- 
bourers is highly favourable to sobriety, to &mi- 
ty attachment, and to every 'nrtuous habit. A 
dight expense, by which objects so important 
may be more &Uy secured, cannot surely be am- 
mdered as unrepaid. 

Farther equivalents, however, will be found in 
the exranption of the people from periodical mi- 
sery, and ci the state from dejMndence aa the 
policy of foreign nations. 

A nation, whose agriculture does not furmsh 
subsistence for her inhabitants, miistoccaaiontDy 
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be exposed to scarcity, if not to famine* In un- 
favourable seasons, those countries to which she 
-was accustomed to look for faer supplies, influen^ 
ced by the natural wish of securing plenty at 
borne, by unfounded popular alarms, or by the 
ignorance, weakness, or caprice, of their rulers^ 
mi^ refuse to rdieve her wants. Much time must 
be lost in establishing new correspondences, ad- 
ditional charges of tranq[K>rtation must be incur- 
red, and while any apprehension remains of the 
supply bemg idadequate, prices in the home 
maiket must be exorlntantly raised. Were agri- 
eolture, in ordinary years, to furnish a suiplus for 
exportation, prices might still somewhat advance; 
but those alarms of fiunine, which occasion much 
sdidtude to government, and extreme misery to 
the people, could scarcely be excited. 

Nor can a nation, drawing a considerable part 
of her annual sidisistence from abroad, be inde- 
pendent in her policy* At particular junctures, 
she must submit to almost every, degradation 
ftom those by whom she is fed ; and, at all times, 
she goes to war, at the risk of having her supplies 
cut off by the intrigues or superior arms of her 
enemies* It is not long since England, from her 
inability to maintain her inhabitants, felt herself 
in a most critical situation. During a year of 
great scarcity, the countries from which she ex- 
pected her supplies joined in a league to invade 
what, whether justiy or not, she considered as 
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her uantime rigbta ; and unlcM «he ha^ been 
fived innn har podli by the sudden add appor. 
tune death of tbe emperor of Ruasu,* she might 
Ittve beep forced to reliaqaiab her enspve o£ the 
seas, or to have vindicated it at the expepae of 
^vKj spmi^ of iBternal distresi. 

No way of guarding i^ainit occasional soarca^ 
ia more ecoBomical, or equally effioaoioiu, with 
bountiM on exportation. To atore i^ gsam in 
{^tifUl yean, for ^e n^f^y of those which ant 
1«8B productive^ ifi to ^xpoae it to damage, 4qd, 
if stored hy the natioa, to iaour the heavy cfaan. 
ges iea^rarable from tfa^ mtnatnaganent of .great 
public uodotakiE^s. To give a boiin^f on pro- 
action would be to ghit tbe market in ocAnaiy 
years, and, by reducing die awerage prjccv lO'load 
the revenuQ with as expena^ not for the benefit 
(tf the grower, but <^ the eoqiumer. Sonctbh^ 
m^y be done by eitcouragiog diatillatiaB in 6- 
vourable ae«soos* and prohibiting k dnribg 8caF> 
city \ but, while this is inadequate to the ead in 
view, apd occasions expensa either to the puyic 
by a bounty on distiUation, or to the eomaqien 
inspirits by creating a monopoly, it sets the in. 
terestsof theiarmen and landholders^ wJtenevsr 
a restricticYi is proposed^ in direct opposition to 
ttiose of the other inhabitants, and subjects the 
most important branch of national ipdostry to the 

* In March 1801. 
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cOQtrolf mt <f gw^ni r«fiil^tionfc but of the 

^ boimty w wp0rtofep«»b or Mme woilar wh 

cooragement of 9griouUm«» h^ At the same tiuMt 

not lew jost tl)^ expfl()i0iit. Tharo ia scwoeljF a 

ctmntry in J^urop?* in wliioh other binnchei of im 

diistry and iPfKOy descriptions f^ foreign tnlde an 

i)Ql^ aided by bounti^end ntoAQ^es. The pio^ 

prietor of l^i^sts&ipced topey taxe^i eitberdii oek 

Ijp oriptheedyim;0dprieeof theartioleaheooiii^ 

sumesy for th0 enooUrbgeinient ci various detcrip* 

tioofl of menufstttnra add eommerce. To remove 

att the^e purtieUtiesis an aidiioiis» perhaps an im^ 

fi9S8ible> twik« fispensive mtehtnery has been 

^re^^ men hvfe been educated to particttlar 

trades^ and liie vwions bianchea of business are 

so ipterwQVfn mlh each other, that to abandon 

09enit|^t bate Tuin many. In such circumstan* 

ces, a general revision of the coonneicial code, 

fpr the puftiOM of ab^riiishing eveiy preference^ 

m^ht be ht^ardous and perhaps unjust But a 

bounty on the: oaportation of com would be some 

comp^lsatioii to the landholder for the numraous 

taxes heaped upon him by legidative interference 

vith the freedom of trade* Being alwi^s taxed 

fior the bene^t of others, when he is a buyer, it 

seems not unreasonable to tax others for his be* 

neftti wheOf chaoging^ his cbamctert he goes into 

the ibarlcet as a seller. 
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It ha8» however, been maintaiiied that this coof ^ 
pensatioQ to the landholder is merdy delusive $ 
that the wages of labour are entirely dependent on 
the price of com ; that whatever raises the b^ 
ter, must also enhance the forniei*, and through it 
increase the price of all articles produced by fau* 
man labour ; that the landholder will therefore be 
obliged to refund^ in the additional price of every 
thing which he consumes^ the full amount of 
what he expected to have gained by the advan^ 
eed price of the com which he sold« 

** The real eflfect of the bounty/' says Dr Smith, 
** is not so much to raise the real value oC com, 
<* as to degrade the real value of silver ; or to 
^ make an equal quantity of it exeh«ige for a 
** smaller quantity, not only of cora, but of all 
^ other home-made commodities. For the mo- 
« ney-price of the corn r^ulates that o£ all other 
** home-made commodities. 

** It regulates the money-price of labour, which 
** must always be such as to enable the labourer 
^ to purchase a quantity of com sufficient ta 
** maintain him and his &mily, either in the Hbe- 
** ral, moderate, or scanty manner in which the 
«< advancing, stationary, or declining drcumstan- 
^ ces of the society oblige his employers to main* 
<* tain him. 

It regulates the money*price of all the other 
parts of the rode produce of the land, whici^ 
in every period of improvement, must bear a 
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^« certain fnropoitkm to tbat of corn* though 
^' tbispioportioo is difierent in diffisrent periods. 
<< It vegulAtes, for example» the money-price of 
*< gvBM and hay, of btttchers meat» of horsey and 
^< the mainteiiaiioe of horaesi of h»id«carriage 
^ oonaequently, or of the greater part <^ the Ih- 
*^ land commeree of the country. 

** By regulating the mOiiey*price of aU the 
«' other parts of the rude pr^uce of land, it re- 
^* gulates that of the materials of almost att ma- 
«( Dttfaoturesi By r^ulating the mooejr-price of 
^ labour^ it r^idates that of maaufaeturiog art 
«< and industry. And by regulating both, it re- 
<< gulotes that of the complete maouftcture. Tbe 
*^ money-price of labour^ and of evecy thiag thet 
^ is the produce eidier of land or labouTf must ne- 
<* eeasarily either rise or fall in pn^ortion to the 
^ nseoey-price of corn* 

^ Though in consequence of die bounty, tbere- 
** fore, the former should be enabled to sell his 
<< com for four shilKngs the bushel, instead of . 
'^ three and sixpence, and to pay his landlord a 
^< money4:ent propoiti<mable to this rise in the 
^* money-price of his produce, ^ yet if, in conse* 
'< quence of this rise in the price of conv four 
** shillings wiU purdiase no moro home-made 
^ goods of any other kind than three and six« 
** pence would have done befoie, neither the cir- 
** cumstances of the farmer, nor those of the land- 
*Mord, will be much mended by this changes The 
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" farmer wiH not be able to cultivate mucb-bet- 
" ter } the landlord will not be able to live nmch 
*' better. In the purchase of foreign commodi- 
*' ties this enhancement in the price of com may 
*< give them some little advantage. In that of 
" home-made commodities it can give them none 
" at all. And almost the frhoJe expense of the 
'* fanner, and the far greater part even of that ot 
'< the landlord, is in home-made commodities."* 

Although the justice of this theory were admit- 
ted, it would BtiU be expedient to grant boun- 
ties with a view to equalize the price of cotd, as 
well as to encourage agriculture. Each farnae; 
and landlord would be enriched by these bouo- 
ties, in proportion to tlie fertility and improve- 
ment of the fium ; while the cmrespooding lo« 
which he might suffer by the rise of home.4Dadc 
goods, would depend altogether on the style in 
which he chose to live. Whether this style were 
expensive or frugal, each of them would find it 
for his interest to increase the quantity oS gnuB 
produced from his land. 

It is admitted, too, that the landlord would de- 
rive, not only an apparent, but a real, advantage 
in his purchase of foreign commodities, the price 
of which conld not be afiected by any rise in the 
wages of labour at home ; and if his dress, hit 
ftimiture, his food, and those of his domestic^ 

• Wealth of Naiioni, Bool IV. CIuq>. V. 
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be examined, it will be found, that the produc-* 
tions of other countries form no .inconsiderable 
part of his annual expenditure. That this is the 
case we may be farther satisfied, by considering 
that all other incomes are expended on home- 
production^ in the same, or perhaps a greater^ 
proportion^ than that of the landholder, who, 
having, for the most part, a larger revenue, and 
making use of Uttle more df the plainer articles 
of dr^ss and food, indulges to a greater degree 
in foreign luxuries. The landholders confessedly 
enjoy the whole advantage arising from the enc- 
hancement of the price of corn, and they pay 
only their proportion, along with capitalists, ma* 
nufacturers, and merchants, of the advanced 
price of commodities occasioned by that enhance- 
ment. The landed proprietors, in demanding 
bounties ao, the exportation of com, have not 
therefore been so ignbrant of their own interests 
as Dr Smith conceives. 

It seems to have escaped the observation of this 
elegant and profound author, that the opinion 
which has just been quoted, would lead, by no 
very remote steps, to the establishment of those 
doctrines of the French economists, which, in an- 
other part of his work, he has endeavoured to 
overthrow. The rate of profit is equally depend- 
,ent, with the rate of wages, on the increasing or 
declining state of the wealth of the society ;* and 

« Wdilth of Nations, Book I. Chap. IX. 
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the amount of profit, equally with that of w«ge\ 
consists not in the money received, but in the 
quantity and qualify of the commodities which 
that money will purchase. If the rise of con^ 
which is the principal article purchased by the 
wages of labour, necessarily raises these wages 
till the workman is enabled to live in that man- 
ner which the circumstances of the society would 
otherwise have placed within his reach, so must 
the consequent rise on all home^Bade commodi- 
laes, on which profits are chiefly expended, en- 
hance the rate of those profits, till the manu&c- 
turer or merchant is also enabled to draw that 
real return Gx the employment of lus capita^ 
which has been allotted to him by the circum- 
stances of the society. Eveiy rise or fidl in arti- 
cles of subsistence, comfort, or luxury, will tk^e- 
fore make a nominal, not a real, change, in die 
income arising whether from labour or stock; 
and if this be admitted, it does not seem possiUe 
to deny that all taxes, in whatever way they 
may be levied, must ultimately fall on the only 
other source of revenue or wealth, the rent of 
land* 

* It ia piobablj to xhla apaiiao, and the corre^Modiag one 
lehtive to the e&ct of taxe* on the ncccswries of life, to be 
lAemrdi couidered, that M. Coodorcet alludes in the fai- 
fbwtDg note in hii life of Turgot. Having stated in die tez^ 
that erery impost mint &11 either oo the nett raTenne of laa4 
or oa the Mtt interett of capital, that is, the portion of imoot 
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The Opinion^ however, is altogether erroneous. 
Wages of labour, like the price of every commo* 
dity, are entirdy regulated by the quantity at 
market compared to the demand. It is, indeed^ 
only by varying the one of these more rapidly 
than the other, by increasing or diminishing the 
demand for labour more quickly tb«i the sup^ 
]dy, that the Advancing or declinibg state of so* 

ciety at all affects the rate of w^ges. When the 
demand increases without a proportional increase 
of populaticm, wages necessarily advance ; when 
the demand decreases, they decline : or, on the 
other hand, when population increases faster than 
l3ie demand, wages &11 ; when it decreases with* 
out a corre^KMident diminution of wealth, they 
necessarily rise. No other circumstance whaU 
ever, no consideration q£ the comfort of the 
workman, or of the manner, whether liberal, mo« 
derate, or scanty, in which he can maintain his 
family, has the slightest ^ect on his remunera- 
tion. In estimating the eflfect of a rise in the 
price of com on the rate ofwages, we have ihero* 
fore to consider only, whetker it has a tendency 
to increase tfie demand fdr labour on the oan 
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poilMlieaeeilit to eouUer at a teed qi|flnli^, hb adUs ia a 
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handi or to decrease the number of labourers on 
the other. 

That it could pot occasion any new demand 
for labour is obvious ; for whatever it added to 
the wealth of the landholder, it must deduct 
from the incomes of the rest of the inhabitants. 
The country gentleman, whose rental was increa- 
sed, might indulge in some additional luxuries 
prepared by human labour : but others, having 
more to piay for their food, would be forced to 
retrench in some articles, also produced by the 
labour of man } and thus the increase of demand 
from one class would be balanced by a falling 
off in the demand from others. The advanced 
price, making no addition to the aggregate 
wealth of the nation, but only varying, in some 
degree, its distribution among the several inha- 
bitants, could make no difierence in the total ex- 
penditure of the society, or consequently in the 
demand for labour. ♦ 

Neither could a rise in the price of com di- 
minish Ae number of labourers, or the quantity 
of work performed by each. A temporary scar« 
city, it has already been shewn, has an efkct 

^ If the riie of the price of corn were in any manner to 
aifect the demand for Idbour, it mast tend to diminish rather 
than increase it ; for landholders expend a greater proportioa 
of their incomes on foreign commodities, than those classes of 
the people that wonld be in^Kyreridied by the high price of 
provisions. 
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directly contrary, increasing the quantity of la- 
bour at market, exactly in proportion to the fail- 
ure of demand. A permanent rise would not 
probably be attended with the same consequent 
ces. Every workman would gradually reconcile 
himself to privations which he could not avoid, 
and, after a short and unavailing struggle, reduce 
fats hours of work to their former number,, and 
retrench those superfluities which were least im- 
portant to his happiness. He would not long 
continue his extraordinary exertions in the hopes 
of still being able to provide all the comforts to 
which he was accustomed ; but far less would he 
be disposed to relax his industry, at the veiy time 
that it had become more necessary for the sub- 
sistence of his family. Imperceptibly if the rise 
in corn were gradual, and with more circumstan- 
ces of distress if it were sudden and permanent, 
xwould he suit his expenditure to the change that 
had taken place in the value of his income. There 
are few, if any, countries, where such retrench- 
ments may not be practised without depopula- 
tion ; there being few countries in which the 
wages of labour do not exceed the price of the 
bare necessaries of life. Wages being very difler- 
ent in different employments, it is obvious that 
the whole workmen might be reduced to the 
k)west of these conditions, not indeed without 
occasioning great misery, but without the de- 
struction of life. In like manner, labourers live 
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lAOi^ frugally in Scotlaad thau in EngMftd, 
still more pammonioudy in IreUnd i yet in the 
iMt of these coontries, they contrive both to 
prolong their own existence^ and to re«r lainge 
fiimilies of healthy childrem The privatiomb 
therrfore, tp which the people oould submit^ 
without direct depopulation, very much surpaK 
tiiOBe to which they might be subjected by ai^^ 
masOQable boimty on the exportation oi grrnn^ 
fiven if this rise in years of plenty were not to 
be coonterbalanted by proportional deproaakm 
of price in y^urs of scareity, it would aflfect tb^ 
ptople onty at the time when they eould moat 
easily bear it } when the plentiful ciop» in spile 
of &e bounty, kept the price of com below its 
average rate. It tiierefore could have no fe^i- 
dency whatever to depopulate the country^ el 
|x> produce that consequence which could arise 
only from depopidatioo^ a deficiency in the aup- 
ply of k^ur, and through it aorenhancemoot of 
the rate of wages» 

. But it mi^ be saidt that the keqni^upof the 
price of the neeeasaries of life has some tendency 
to prevent marriagesi. and in this way indirectly 
So limit population. When wages are h^ and 
oom cheap, the number of miniagee is obaervei 
to increase; in c^posite eivcumitaiices» to dim^ 
liidi. In the one case, a workman, posseasiog a 
aovplua incotne, and usua% too improvident to 
fOttsidfr that it is of a vtty transitorr aatefe^ is 
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apt to think that» without Baerificing many of his 
own iadulgencest he may be able to rear a fa^ 
flftily. In the other case, beiog daily forced to 
Kibmit t6 privations greater than those to which 
be hto been accustomed, he is d^erred from im 
•urdng any additional charge. Marriages, thus 
(Niggested by prosperity, might never have been 
thought of in ordinary years, and, in this way^ 
plenty, though traositoiy, is a direct cause of in^ 
creased population* 

.' That any measure, by iwhich fLuctuations iii 
the condition txf the labouring classes were pre* 
vented, might discourage rash and imprudent 
marriages, the advocates for such a measure will 
not be disposed to deny. These marriages, they 
will conteiidt are the sources neither of happiness 
nor lOf population* Followed quickly by repent^ 
aace^ they are apt to drive the workman to in* 
toxicatiim, as a temporary relief £rOm the misery 
brought on him by his ftdly $ and the childrea 
who survive neglect^ wrat, and every hardship 
in their infiuicy, are usually reared without in- 
struction or good example, to be Uie torm^itsi 
not the beneftKTtors, of society. 

Except by discouraging imprudent marriages, a 
system of bounties^ even though it should main- 
tain the average price of corn somewhat higher 
tfian it otherwise would have been, is not unfi^ 
vouraUe to population. It is the change in the 
circumstances of the workman \irhich raises or 
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unks bis spirits^ makes him look with confidence 
or despondency to his future prospects, and en- 
courages or deters him from imdertatdng tfae 
munteoaoce of a family. Habitual enjoyment* 
or privations have no such effects. He who i» 
iQ tlie receipt of a hundred pounds a year, and 
has been accusiomed to expend that sum on his 
own gratifications, will no more think of marry- 
ing, without a reasonable view of improving hU 
income, than if he had been used to subsist on 
twenty pounds, and had no expectation of ac- 
quiring more. Increase the low income a littl^ 
and the change may suggest thoughts cf mar- 
riage ; diminish the higher income a little, and 
the change will put an. end to all such views. 
"Whatever, therefore, makes a permanent altera* 
tiaa on the condition of the people, unless it in- 
capacitate them altogether from rearing a family, 
can produce but a very temporaiy eflfect on the 
population of the country. 

Another opportunity • will occur of present- 
ing these opinions in a point of view somewhat 
di^rent, and, in particular, of explaining and con- 
trasting the effects which result from lowering 
the value of money, and those which follow from 
raising the price of the necessaries of life ; eflects 
which Dr Smith considers as precisely the same. 
In the mean time, enough has probably been Bai4 

• Sec Book III. Part II. Chap. JI. Sec J. 
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to prove that landholders would derive advanta* 
ges, not illusory, but real, from a rise in the ave- 
rage price of com, and that this rise would con* 
sequendy operate as a direc}; encouragement to 
the agriculture of the country. 
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CHAPTEH V. 

Of the Distribution qf Wealth among &e severtS 
Ciasses oftht Inhabitanti. 



SECTION I. 

Of the BriU arubigjrom ercemve InegvahtyqfPnpirtf. 

Mant obvious causes concur in producing stri- 
king differences between the conditions of the 
several memben of an opulent society. . He 
commercial speculations of all cannot be equally 
wise and fortunate : invention may open up new 
paths to wealth, or unforeseen events may bring 
unexpected success : want of talents, on the 
other hand, joined to sanguine hopes, may lead 
to imprudent speculations ; the failure of one 
merchant may occasion embarrassment or ruin 
to many ; and various untoward circumstances 
may disappoint the best-laid schemes. While 
oDe person by industry and frugality adds to bis 
wealtb, another, sunk in indolence, or intoztca< 
ted with vicious pleasures, squanders away what 
the pardmony t^ his ancestors bad accumulated : 
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Whiio one* by the deaih of liia felatiom and 
fn»ida^ unites several ample foactimeSf another 
is de|«ttsed by the misfortune^ imprudence, or 
vices, of his nearest connections. 

Tq a certain degree^ this inequality of riches 
t^ conducive to the general good. Variety in 
tbe condition of the inhabitants provides work^ 
men of habits and education fitted for the several 
offices required in society. Some it induces to 
perform ta3ks to which nothing but necessity 
could reconcile the human feelings; others it 
exempts frclm manual labour, giving them (^por- 
tunities, which they could not otberwise enjoy; 
of cultivating thdr reascm and their taste. If 
all were equal in comfort and in rank, ambitiaii 
would cease to be a atimulus to inventive ge« 
liiu^ pr evcQ to ordinary exertion ; and socie^ 
would sink in^ univemL torpor, productive of 
ignorance, poverty^ and barbarism. 

But what is useiUl iu one degree may be very 
detrimental in ano&er. Though perfect equab* 
ty of ri<d^ ought not to be desired, extreme in* 
equality may be equally pemidous. Nor is the 
^tter of these conditions^ like the fbrmer, a mem 
creature of imagination. In every country of 
Europe, the contrast between the rich and the 
poor strikes even the moat careless observer. la 
the same town, firequenlly in the same street^ 
part of the inhabitants riot in abundance with 
which the most refined luxury can with difficult 
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ty keep place ; while their brethren, o^ressed 
vitfa wsnt^ worn down by labour, diseased and 
wretched, can scarcely procure enough to satisfy 
the most urgent demands of nature. The hovel 
of the beggar adjoins to the palace of the noble- 
man, and we are presented in the same pictune 
with the extremes of indigence and profusion. 

It cannot be such a state of society, fi*om what^ 
ever circumstances it may have arisen, that is caU 
culated to promote the happiness of individuals, 
or the prosperity of the nation. 

Even the rich and luxurious, if they were to 
take a reasonable view of their own situation, or 
were anxious for the real welfare of their child** 
ren, would be convinced that they have no inte« 
rest in supporting excessive inequality of proper- 
ty. A man bom to great afl9uence may almost 
be said to be predestined to misery. From hi^ 
infancy, every rising desire, being anxiously 
watched, is satiated before it has time to expand. 
He is studiously denied the pleasure of the pur^ 
suit, which usiially exceeds that of the attainment 
He is debarred from those transports with which 
we welcome happiness of which we had nearly 
despaired, from that rapture with which we seize 
an enjoyment which had alternately excited our 
expectation and our fears. Although all his ca« 
prices are flattered, all his desires anticipated, 
and his gratifications most ingeniously varied, he 
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feels a want in his own breast which the assidui- 
ty of others cannot reh'eve. 

But although the solicitude of those around 
him can do little for his real happiness, it can 
^ard him from many trifling inconveniences and 
vexations. Unacquainted with contradiction, and 
unaccustomed to disappointment, in place of 
learning self-command, he becomes the abject 
slave of passion. The virtues of patience, tem« 
perance, and fortitude, never having been exer- 
cised, become extinct in his breast ; his temper 
is ruffled by the slightest accidents ; and if cala- 
mity befal him (and what riches can always pro* 
tect him from misfortune?) he sinks in hopeless 
despair. 

While his mind is thus weakened by habitual 
indulgence, his understanding is apt to suffer 
from neglect. Considering his rank in life, and 
even his amusements, as provided for him without 
any exertion of his own, he has no vigorous mo- 
tive for the cultivation either of his reason or his 
taste. His natural love of indolence is seldom 
very steadily opposed by those who are appoint- 
ed to superintend his education, but who find it 
easier, and more conducive to their own inte^- 
rests, to flatter his parents with false hopes of his 
improvement, while, betraying their trust, they 
pay court to all his foibles. With whatever ar- 
dour he enters upon study, the first difficulty dis- 
gusts him, andj either sdSecting a contempt of 

2 
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kiiowledge» or loai^ confidence in his own te« 
lents, he remains ignorant of energies, which, if 
called fordh might have rendered hun the boast 
of his friends and the benefactor of his coun^. 

In such a state of mind, be can relish none c£ 
those studies and recreations, which improve 
while they delight. Debarred from simple, ra- 
tional, heartfelt enjo3nments, his life is passed in 
frivolous amusements, or devoted to guilty plea* 
sures followed by repentance and disgust. The 
novelty of such pleasures soon passes away ; in 
vain does he seek by variety to give a new re* 
fish to enjoyments with which he is sated ; sar* 
rounded by all imaginable gratifications, the ob* 
ject of admiration, and perhaps of envy, the 
same apathy, the same ennui, ever pursue him.* 

TbsLt there are many q>laidid exceptions to 
this general representation, it were most ilHbeial 
to deny; and probably, frcHn the nature of our 
govenunent, the hereditary ndbility of Britain, 
more than g£ any other countiy, have esciipei) 
that ignorance frivolity, aad languors which axe 
incident to their rank in life« 1^ the same ci^ 
cumstances they must have beem guarded, though 
perhaps not so effectually, from that dispoluti^ 
ness of morals which has pervaded the higher 
classes of the rest of ]^arope« Bkit, notwithstand- 

* Th^ dhancter sad senwiyfolimems of the guest tit 
paiated in ter j Uve^ ooloois by Qr Smilb, in hjf Th^orjr of 
Moral Senthnenti^ Bvt L Ssc III. Cbap. II. 
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ing these favourable circumstances^ it is to be 
feared, that sufficient proofs might be founds 
even among the British nobility, of the tenden^ 
cy of hereditary wealth and grandeur to enfee- 
ble and corrupt the mind. 

Evils no less pemieious, and prpceeding from 
the ssuEne source, affect the condition of the poor. 
He who is himself entirely ignorant, who is oc- 
cupied in incessant labonr, who is constantly be- 
set with temptations from idleness or uneasy de- 
sires, can have neither time, inclination, nor abi- 
lities, to superintend the education,' or watch 
over the morals, of his children. If he provide 
them with sufficient food, he thinks that he has 
amply discharged every duty. He allows them 
to run about without control, till they attain 
that degree of strength which enables them to 
add a small pittance to the family income } and 
the moment that this period arrives, he consigns 
them to ignorance and hard labour for ever. Of 
all grievances this total ignorance is the greatest* 
It smothers the native seeds of genius, degrades 
the mind, and is a fertile source of every vice. 
A certain degree of labour is good for man : but 
that degree which prevents him from informing 
himself of his interests, his duties, and his rights, 
is the most destructive of all calamities. . 

They are surely no easy virtues that are de- 
manded of the poor} industry, frugality, and 
temperance, wnklst every temptation from the 

you !!• N 
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solicitations of ease and immediate 'enjoyment. 
The small pittssttce, which at any one time can 
t>e saved, having little perceptible effect on their 
future welfare, the immediate motive to parsi- 
mony is weak, unless strongly supported by fixed 
principles of duty. But such principles cannot 
operate strongly on a mmd altogether uciimpro- 
ved. 

"Whatever inducements there may be to con- 
stant labour, nature, with irresistible authority, 
demands occasional rdaxation. When the mind 
has been degraded, when the very idea of any 
pleasures, but those of sense, has been oblitera- 
ted, when all moral and intellectual improve- 
ment has been withheld, to what relaxations muat 
a man so debased have recourse ? To riot and 
debaucher}', fatal to himself, and ruinous to hk 

family. 

From tbe misery brought upon him by these 
indulgences, 'he looks up to the splendour and 
profusion of others ; while severely punished by 
instant poverty, for what is perhaps a casual de- 
viation from virtue, he sees immense sums lavish- 
ed on show, folly, and dissipation ; and he can- 
not easily avoid the reflection, that a very small 
portion of this superfluity would remove all has 
wants, and restore his family to happiness and 
content He cannot see the price that is paid 
for this splendour ; lie never suspects the care, 
the disgust, the remorse, which are covered l^ 
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smiles. Coxmecting the situation of the rich 
with ease, admiratioD, and pleasure, liearing of 
the excesses in which they indulge, and finding 
nothing in their characters to entitle them to 
soch distinction, he repines at his own lot in the 
world, his peace of mind is corroded by envy^ 
and guilty desires insinuate themselves into hia 
thoughts. 

In this situation^ man, losing all ambition, be« 
comes discontented with the present, and care^ 
less of the future. ^ Habits of sel&iadulgence 
grow upon him ; his labour becomes irksome ; he 
seeks to drown reflection in riotous debauchery ; 
and that he may procure the means of idleness 
and dissipation, he commits slight transgressionflf^ 
till, by degrees, becoming hardened in iniquity, 
he no longer shrinks from the most flagitious 
crunes* 

^ The needy man who has known better dayti 

** Qne whom distreaB has spited at the world, 

'* Is he whom tempting fiends would pitch upon 

<< To do such deeds, as make the prosperous men 

<^ Lift up their hands, and wonder who could do them*''* 

4 

The evils resulting from gteat inequality of pro- 
perty are not, however, confined to the very rich 
and the very poor, to those who are at the op- 
posite extremities of the great chain of civil so- 

• Home's Douglasi 
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ciety ; they pervade every connecting link^ oonw 
taminating the morals of the whole nation. 

When the two extremes of opulence and want 
are continually before our eyes, we acquire a h»- 
bit of connecting the one with every thing we 
can desire, the other with every thing we wotdd 
wish to shun. Riches become associated in our 
minds with independence, splendour, respect; 
and happiness; poverty with servility, misery, 
and contempt. A man is no longer valued ac- 
cording to his real worth, his moral and inCelJeo 
tual attainments, but according to his apparent 
wealth ; and while even the wise are led by cus« 
torn to pay an involuntary respect to the opu« 
lent, the indigent are treated with scorn or ne« 
gleet. The great object of life comes to be the 
acquisition of such a fortune as may support a 
splendid appearance in the world ; and hence a 
general rapacity prevails : not that laudable de* 
sire of independence and comfort which prompts 
to industry and reasonable economy, but an in- 
satiable thirst of gain which undermines every 
virtue. 

It has been observed, that dislike of poverty 
acts in dififereut directions on people of opposite 
characters ; some, influenced by an excessive fear 
of want, become so penurious as to deny them- 
selves the use of what they have acquired ; others, 
unable to endure the contempt attached to po- 
verty, seek the reputation of riches by incurring 
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«q)eiises which they can ill afford ; atid these ex- 
penses, in spite of every rapacity, soon bring up. 
on them that indigence, of which they so much 
«lf^ad the imputation. 

To this source of profusion, another, still more 
powerM, must be added. The ostentatious plea- 
sures of the rich create desires in tbeir inferiors, 
who, scorning to be outdone in folly, imitate ex- 
pensive amusements, dress, and equipage, which 
tiieir more limited fortunes cannot support. An 
emulation in.extravagance springs up, which has 
been aptly compared to a race between the dif- 
ferent ranks in society, and the members of the 
Beveial classes } each endeavouring to outstrip 
his equals, and to overtake those who are before 
him. This race may furnish a subject of regret 
to the philosopher, and of ridicule to the satirist ; 
but it is vain to hope that it should cease, while 
overgrown fortunes continue to dazzle mankind 
by their brilliant extravagance. 

The consequences are most destructive to hap- 
piness and to morals. No man, whatever be his 
rank, can live with ease, in the style expected 
from his fortune, and at the same time make a 
proper provision for his children. He must either 
sacrifice his comfort to appearances, or incur with 
the thoughtless the imputation of avarice^ or ex- 
ceed in his expenditure the bounds of prudence. 
He is so beset with temptations, so goaded on 
by this fpolish emulation* either in himself or his 
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fionily, that, without great self-commaiid, he u 
constantly in danger of incurring debt« So no- 
torious has the difficulty become of saving from 
an annual income what is requisite for the pro^ 
per establishment of a family, that the impru- 
dence of him who marries, before he has realized 
a fortune, is universally condemned. Hence the 
prevalence of celibacy, and of all the disorders 
which it occasions. 

The prodigality, which, through emulation in 
expense, is thus derived from excessive inequa* 
lity of property, is not confined to one rank 'or 
condition, but extends, by a most destructive 
contagion, to every class of people. Whatever 
a man's property may be, it is rarely equal to 
his wants. In this view, all may be pronounced 
equally poor ; or rather it will be found that 
difficulty, embarrassment, and pecuniary distress 
blear somewhat of a direct proportion to the ex- 
tent of the estate. 

Nothing can be more fatal to public spirit than 
this substitution of avarice on the one hand, and 
profusion on the other, for that reasonable eco* 
nomy which is the surest foundation of indepen* 
dence of mind. He who has centered all his de* 
sires m ridies, still more the man who has ruined 
his fortune, or is haunted by the idea that he 
must one day leave his family in indigence, has 
a strong temptation acting constantly on his 
mind. To the former, all public motives will ap- 
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pear light when apposed to the opportunity of 
attaining that w^th which is the great object 
of his life : to the latter, almost every means of 
escape, from the degradation with which he is 
threatened will be welcome. He already antici* 
pates the privation of habitual indulgences, the 
coldness of pretended friends, the reproaches* 
not less severe that they may be silent, of his 
children, the contempt of the wor^, and all the . 
miseries of indigence. Poverty appears before 
kim dad in all her horrors, and that virtue must 
he finnly fixed which yields not to so formidable 
an assailant. The desertion of his party at a cri« 
tical time may at once retrieve his ruined for* 
tunes, or the zealous support of administration^ 
when he secretly disapproves of their measures,, 
may provide for his destitute family, Can we 
wonder that a man placed in such circumstances 
should sell his conscience and his country ? 

In those who carry on the infamous traffic 
of venality, public principle must soon be ex-^ 
tinct ; and their number is so great> their rank ap 
imposing, that they lose all consciousness of 
guilt, and almost gloiy in their shame** Mean-* 
v^hile, the rest of the community, observing this 
open barter of principle fpr wealth or plaoei aod 
deceived in many pretenders to independence, 
lose all confidence in the virtue of public men. 

* See Lord Melcombe's Duuy throughout 
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They see nothing around them but a factious 
contest for private emolument, a scramble for 
office, not as the means of promoting the public 
welfare, or even of gratifying ambition, but as 
the source of immediate affluence, and the easiest 
node of putting children forward in the "i^d. 
Amidst general corruption openly avowed, ^ey 
rashly conclude that patriotism is a word desti- 
tute of meaning, used only for the purpose of 
imposing on the lowest of the people. To point 
out the destructive effects of this disr^ard, and 
even disbelief of public principle, both on mcK. 
rals and politics, must surely be superfluous. No 
man can be so blind as not to perceive that its 
necessary consequences are universal corruption, 
the loss of every advantage attending free go- 
vernment, and the most deplorable degradation 
of human nature. 

What is thus subversive of morals and patriot- 
ism is not likely to be favourable to the prosperi- 
ty or power of the state ; neither is it condodve 
to the production and accumulation of wealth. 

A very extensive proprietor is seldom in cir- 
cumstances which enable him to improve bis es- 
tate. All his habits are in direct opposition to 
the activity, attention, economy, and perseve- 
rance, without which, attempts to improve lands 
must be a source, not of profit, but of expense^ 
The whole detail being necessarily left to ser- 
vants, by" whom their master's interests wiU be 
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neglected, or perhaps hi9 property embezziedy 
when the operations are completed, he will find 
himself poorer than before. Unless the indolence 
and carelessness incident to wealth could be 
corrected, the improvement of land by a great 
proprietor can never repay that outlay, which, 
as it will not be saved from his ordinary expen- 
diture, must be a deduction from the capital of 
the nation. 

The greater the estate, the more difficulty 
there usually is in confining the annual expendi- 
ture within the annual income. Unaccustomed 
to deny themselves any indulgence, brought up 
with the idea that economy is a plebeian virtue 
too proud to be outdone in expense by men 
whom they account their inferiors,* ignorant of de- 
tails, and too careless to correct even that ex- 
travagance in their domestics which forces itself 
on their observation, the great, amidst all their 
aiBuence, are continually harassed by clamorous 
demands. In such circumstances it avails no- 
thing to be convinced, that by a moderate out- 
lay, the value of an estate may be greatly enhan« 
ced. If the proprietor is to improve, he must 
begin by adding to his debts and embarrassments. 
Being ahready in difficulties, he will find the re« 
gular payment of the interest an intolerable bur- 
den ; and when he becomes possessed of an ad« 
vanced rent, being unused to calculation or fore- 
sighty he will be apt to enjoy the temporaiy re^ 
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lief, /without making adequ^ pfoviaicni fyir the 
repayment of the loan. His expenses will in- 
crease as his rents ^r^ advanced ; again he will 
exceed his improved iiic<»ne, and at lastly wben 
he can borrow no l<H>ger, he will be forced to 
sell part of his estate to pay the 4d)ts coQtnK^ 
ed for its improvement. Experience has abun- 
dantly warned great proprietors of the danger 
which by this mode of proceeding they iacur, 
and they very generally prefer the altenMytive, 
which is also recommended by inddenccb e£ al- 
lowing their lands to remain mumproved. 

The same circumstances are uniavoirable to 
the ameliorations which, under good manage- 
ment, the tenants would find it for their own in- 
terest to effect. Proprietors, who are pressed 
by urgent demands, are apt to gra^ at inunedi- 
ate income, even when they know that it must be 
followed by ultimate loss. They prrfer the te- 
nant who offers the highest rent» to him wiio is 
most likely to do justice to the farm. In the 
expectation of a rise of rent> fitmi t^e genenl 
prosperity of the country, they refuse to grant 
such leases as might encourage the tenant to 
adopt the most expensive but most beneiicial 
system of culture. Nay so far do they aome* 
times carry their short-sighted folly, aa to exact 
a fine at the commencement of the leaae ; thus 
diminishing the capital of the farmer which ou^ 
to have been employed in stocking his fann> and 
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femsg him to cultivate the land in an imperfect 
manner, prejudicial to his own interests and 
ruinous to the estate. 

To say nothing of the large tracts of [country^ 

-which, being employed as parks, shrubberies, and 

pleasure grounds, yield UtUe, if any, produce 

and may be considered as scarcely forming part 

of the fixed capital of the state, these circumstan- 

ces sufficiently prove that great inequality is de« 

trimental to the most important branch of the na*- 

tional industry and wealth. *^ There still re- 

" main,'' says Dr Smith, " in both parts of the 

^* united kingdom, some great estates which have 

^ continued without interruption in the hands of 

^* the same family since the times of feudal anar« 

chy. Compare the present condition of these 

estates with the possessions of the small pro- 
^ prietors in the neighbourhood, and you will re- 
<< quire no other argument to convince you how 
^* unfavourable such extensive property is to im- 
^* provement."* 

It is equally certain, that extreme inequality of 
property diminishes both the amount and the va- 
lue of the labour of the nation. It is not only 
the rich who are lost to industry, but their whole 
tram of dependants, all those who, imitating their 
manners, prefer idleness which they can ill a£- 
fordy to industry which would enable them to live 

• Weiiltb of Nations, Book IIL Chap. IL 
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in comfort It being considered as the cbarac* 
teristic of a gentleman to do no kind of woik, all 
who wish to rank with gentlemen must imitaie 
their lazy pride. To support what is looked up- 
on as the honourable dktinction of useleasness^ 
many prefer to honest industry, the most pindi* 
mg poverty, the most teazing embarrassoaenls, 
or the most irksome and d^rading of all eoiploy- 
ments, that of being sycophants to the rich. To 
Mr Hume, this prejudice against the useliil pro* 
fessions, appeared sufficient of itself to account for 
tiie decline of commerce under de^ticaZ go- 
vernments.* It is the ccmstant result of dvil in- 
equalities, by which marked distinctioiift are made 
between the higher and subordinate classes c^the 
inhabitants ; but it is also invariaUy occasioned 
fay such inequalities of prqperty» as, by raising^ the 
rich far above the necessity of managing^ or even 
inspecting the management of, their own estatest, 
give iashion to frivolity and indolence. Acconi- 
ingly, in England, this prgudice against the use- 
ful professions prevails in a consideraUe dtegiee, 
fddiough the right to equal justice is extended 
to all. 

The vice and profligacy which have been tn^ 
eed to excessive inequality, are not leas detrimen* 
tal to industry ; and whatever occasions ignorance 
in the lower classes of the inhabitants, must» ia 

• Httooe'a Eaeajs, IHirt L B&my XIL 
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the same degree, retard the improvement of many 
of the processes of manufacture. The more gene- 
rally education is diffused, the greater probabili- 
ty there evidently must be of calling forth genius^ 
^y which useful discoveries may be made or per- 
fiected. The first hint is often given by the spe* 
cnlative philosopher, but the whole adaptation 
to practice must be the work of mechanics inti- 
mately acquainted with all the parts of the pro^ 
cess, with all the defects of the machinery in use, 
and with the various inconveniences tliat may at- 
tend what in theory seems an improvement* 
When the workmen are intelligent, new schemes 
are every day proposed, and those which promise 
to be usefiil are rapidly matured : when, on the 
other hand, they are ignorant, every thing is car- 
ried on by a routine ill understood, and what 
might have enriched the nation, though admired 
for its ingenuity, remains imperfect and inappli- 
cable to the arts« It is in vain to expect com- 
{M'ehensive views, or any ingenious application of 
facts, though almost fprced on the observation of 
the workman, from a mind unused to reason ot 
reflect; and, accordingly, though many of the most 
important discoveries have been made on the 
continent, they have almost all been improved 
and adapted to practice in England, where the 
education of the people, however faulty, ia bette!r 
than in other countries, and where the interest 
excited by public affitirs, and the contentions of 
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political partie9) i&ibripdy exercises, andiovigo* 
jTBtes the mind* . 

If the annual produce of the land and labour 
he tlMie dhninififaed* it is probable that the accti- 
mulation of capital will, at least in an equal de^ 
gree» be retarded. Even should we suppose that 
the accumulation bore always the same propor- 
Am to the funds of the sodety, exceasive ine- 
^ality must, in this way, foe detrhnental to the 
^neral wealth. But there can be h*ttle doubt 
that tbe amount of the annual accumulatioo bears 
a much higher proportion to the whole of the 
revenue, in soi opulent country, dum in one 
whi(^ is poor. In the latter, the income of each 
individual beiqg little moie than what procures 
him the necessaries, and a few of the most indis- 
penaable com£»ts, of* life, the state of the inha- 
iRtants im{Hroves by slow and almost impercepti- 
ble gradations* But in countries ahready qw- 
lent, the general wealth advances with rapid and 
ipgantic strides. Even inequality of property, 
tboii^ it may chetk, cannot altogether destroy, 
this prcdific powar of etches. 

The habits of profusion, however, engendered 
by inequality, have a powerful efiect inietafldoig 
the natural progress of opulence. It is to the 
middliag daases of society, who have learned 
from necessity early habits of economy, who have 
been anxious when young to advance themselves 
in the world, and atalat^er period to provide for 
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llieir chiUreo^ Ibat we must look for tfatt fro- 
gaiity idiich is the only means df accumytatitig 
DP^Bfikfa. The grettt^ edsacaJOtd in indulgeiiceip 
'.splendour, and prolusion, find even their im- 
mense inoomes too narrow for their growing ^eir^ 
•ffc^dses. "Wliem tbey happen indeed to be eqo- 
•iomical, 1^ rapidity of their accumnhitioii m 
Kfcely tx> escoeed wfaat oould have taken pkce, 
a^e^rd, familtes, in plaice of one only, had drawn 
their Mbststenoe £rom the annual revenue. 9tk 
neither wiRa disposition so contrary to the edn- 
cation and habits of the rich be frequently form*, 
ed, nor will tS^ immense wealth, sometimes tiius 
accumulated, -be directed to the most beneficial 
entj^yments. 

Tile most na^fural way of vesting an overgroim 
^rtune is in l«nd* In soch cases, however, it wil 
be ittore advantageous to purchase a very lax^ 
€$state, thaxi ibr a proprietor, probably i^gnorant 
oi* country affidrs, to engage in an extensive 
system of improvement; and the very first suc^ 
cesser will be in the same circumstances which 
disable other landholders from rendering their 
extensive estates productive. In this way, a very 
large fortune, by engrossing a number of mode- 
rate properties, may even be hurtfiil to the agri- 
culture of the country.. 

Overgrown capitals, if engaged in trade, are 
apt to be employed in a manner equally disadvan- 
tageous. They usually seek branches of com- 
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fh^ irAiV?A tbe slowness cxf the returns 
*^'^i^ $11 those who de&sj their annual e»- 
^jhftn ib^ir annual prc^ts, or they become 
P\^ in extensive and distant speculations ia 
^J^tAey have little competition to fear. Thcj 
^Q up, indeed^ new channels in which less opu* 
j^ot traders would never have adventured ; but m 
Joii^ 60, they divert the national wealth from 
{base nearer employments in which it would 
liave furnished more encouragement to domestic 
industry, and occasioned a greater consumption 
jod reproduction in the country. 

It can require no argument to prove, that 
what diminishes the annual produce of the land^ 
capital, and labour, what retards the progress of 
wealth, and directs those riches which are acqui- 
red to the least useful employments^ must cir- 
cumscribe that population which is maintained 
by the produce of the land, . capital, and labour^ 
and consequently prove injurious to the power 
and security of the state. 
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SECTION II. 
Of Equalization of Property. 

When the evils of excessive inequality are 
presented to our view ; when it is shown to be 
productive of misery both to the rich and the 
poor ; to be subversive of morality » the bane of 
patriotism, the prolific mother of corruption and 
of crimes; to be prejudicial to agriculture, to 
population, to national wealth, and to national 
power ; it seems natural to wish at once to re- 
move all those evils, by taking from the rich what 
is really hurtful to themselves, and bestowing it 
on the poor, whose necessities it would instantly 
relieve. 

Were the right of property altogether the crea- 
ture of civil society,* instituted merely from 
views of utility, and liable to change with every 
fluctuation of expected advantage, it might be 
competent to the majority of a nation, unless 
restrained by prudence, to institute a communi- 
ty of goods, or to divide the possessions of the 
rich among the poor. But the right of property, 
like aU th^ other rights of man, stands on more 

« Rounena du Ck>ntnit Social, Lhr. L Cbap. I2(, 
yOl«« n« o 
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solid foundations, being firmly established on the 
universal and 'invariable sentiments of mankind* 
The simplest view that can be taken of this 
subject is to attend to the feelings that would 
arise in the breast of a spectator, while one per- 
son endeavoured to dispossess another of any ob- 
ject already under his natural power. Tb the 
BpectSLtx>tf the interests of the two oompetitors 
would be equally important ; and, as he coukl 
have no sympathy with the prefierence which the 
stressor gave to his own happiness over that of 
the other^ he must disapprove of it as improper. 
By being in possession of the subject m diapute, 
one of the parties had formed a natural and rea- 
sonable expectation of enjoying it ; the attempt 
of the other threatened to disappoint this just ex- 
pectation ; to render the situation of his ndgb- 
bour in some respects worse than it was before ; 
to diminish his enjoyment, or, in ,other words, 
to do him a positive injury. The spectator wodd 
fully sympathize witli the resentment which such 
ccmduct was fitted to excite, and would readily 
assiist in retaining possession, or in recovering 
what WM unjustly withheld. The aggressor, un- 
less in the disappointment of self-preference, 
which none could approve, would sufer no ac- 
tual loss by th6 refusal dPthe object he deared; 
his situation would be exactly the same as before 
he made the demand ; ht would be deprived nei- 
ther of any enjoyment, nor of any reasooaUe ex« 
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pectatkm of enjoyment In such circunistances» 
the leseBtment which he might express would 
appear to others highly absurd. Where the dif« 
ference of sympathetic feelings was so strong, 
the spectator never could hesitate with respect 
to the propriety of interference to maintain a 
just right ; and thus an idea of propertjr would 
arise from the circamstance of possession. Ac<» 
eordingly occupancy, the mere laying hold of 
a subject, has by all writers on jurisprudence 
and on the laws of all countries, been accounted 
the chief mode of beginning a right of property j 
and in many rude nations this right is conceived 
to subsist no longer than actual possession.* 

Various circumstances concur to strengthen 
this right Few acquisitions are made without 
the employment of some labour ot ingenuity^ 
and no association can be stronger than that he^ 
tween a man and the produce of his own bodily 
or mental exertion. This exertion was altdge* 
ther voluntary;, and while it marked, in the 
strongest manner, the desire of enjoyment, it may 
have added greatly to the value of the object, ot 
periiaps may have been the chief or sole cause 
of its being brought into a situation in which it 
is fitted to supply human wants. By building a 
house, a man evinces his intention of possessing 
it, and puts materials, formerly of little value, in« 

• ICames'8 Hist. Law Tracts, Tract III, 
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to such a form as may affi>rd him shelter and con- 
venience. Should another, who had given no as- 
sistance to the work, endeavour to dispossess Mm, 
the difference between their respective rights 
would be obvious to the most careless observer.* 
Even when this, the strongest of all claims, does 
not exist ; when the property has descended from 
ancestors or other relations ; still there are va- 
rious associations, some of which will be after- 
wards noticed,t that add weight to the other mo- 
ral feelings, and confirm the right armng from 
occupancy. 

These sentiments are independent of civil so- 
ciety, and would be experienced the moment 
that one person attempted, in the presence of 
spectators, to seize the property of another. But, 
as much injustice might be committed unseen, 
the occasional interference of accidental specta- 
tors would soon be felt a very insuffident securi* 
ty ; and those, living in the same neighbourhood, 
would naturally be led to associate for their ma«r 
tual protection. So far, then, from the right of 
property being the creature of civil society, it 
may be truly asserted that the defence of this 
light is one of the gre^t original ends of the so^ 
cial combination*! 

* Locke on Civil Goverament, Book 11. Cbapi V. 
t Section IV. of this Chapter. 
X Book L Chap. L Sec I. and V. 
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When society has improved^ general rules in 
&vour of property are established by habit and 
^xperiaice. Each individual,' having decided a 
great number of separate cases from his natural 
ftelings» forms general rulesi which he afterwards 
appties in similar circumstances, without recur- 
ring to the sentiments by which his early judg« 
ments had been guided. These rules, strength- 
ened by a longer experience, at last become so 
powerful as to regulate his opinions, even when 
his pity, his friendships, or his aversions, might 
have seduced his sympathies, and led him to com- 
joait injustice. The same rules, inculcated in 
infancy, take the firmest possesion of the minds 
of his children, and.giaduaUy acquire an autho- 
rity superior to that of any sentiments by which, 
ill particular cases, their judgments might be 
warped. 

- When, in the progress of improvement^ man 
comes to speculate on- tiie more distant tenden- 
cies of his actions, he must perceive that exclu- 
sive posseauon is the strongest incitement to la^ 
bour, ingenuity, and enterprise ; that the certain- 
ty of exclusive possession can be secured only by 
the most constant adherence to general rules ; 
and that the whole fabric of civil society depends 
on the strict and uniform observance of the max- 
ims of rigid justice. The right of property is 
then firmly established on all those extended and 
liberal views of public good wliich many authors 
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have conceived to be 1^ pn^ginal fimndalioii oi 
rights and duties.'^ 

All schemes of levdling are evidently destmc- 
tive of the rights of proper^ : they disuppoint 
the reasonable expectations of the present pro- 
prietors i they reduce men educated in aflfawinne 
to comparative indigence; thejr deprive many 
of the fruits of their own labour^ ingenui^» and 
economy ; they are in direct opposition to those 
rules and principles of morality which have been 
sanctioned by the unanimous conseot ofnianlrindt 
and which are absolutely necesBsry to the enjoy- 
ment of security, order, and happiness. Snch aa 
equalization difiers in no respect from n%A>ery, 
except in being the act of a greater numY)er of 
criminals, in causing greater immediate mkery, 
and producing much more pernicious efibcts. 
Neither government, nor any majority of a na- 
tion, can have a right, for the purpose c£ ciet* 
ting equality, to attack that property which so- 
ciety was, in a great measure^ instituted to d^ 
fend. Were such an attempt to be made, it 
would amount to a dissolution of the social com* 
bination ; the government would no longer pos- 
sess any claim to obedience y and the minojity 

^ Tbeae obeenralioiiB on the origin and nature oF the rigbc 
of property are a mere sketch of the admirable disGinskm on 
this subject, which formed a branch of Professor Millar's Lec- 
tures on Jurisprudence, delivered in the unifeBsitjr of CSas- 
gow. 
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IPOoM be jcwtiied in defending, by open force, 
those rights which the majority bad attacked. 

It is, however, happy for man, that what is un« 
just is never ex?pedient ; tiiat crimes, so far from 
being of advantage to their perpetrators, are al- 
ways followed by natural punishments. Even 
self-interest is thus constrained to plead the cause 
of virtue. There are few subjects which exem- 
plify thiB connection between justice and expe- 
diency more clearly, than that which we are now 
€?on»[dering ; for as nothing could be more un- 
just than an equalization of property, so nothing 
could be more destructive of the prosperity of 
any nation by which it should be accomplished. 

The first tSed of carrying a system of level* 
Kng into execution would be the ccxnplete sus- 
pension of industry. The education and habits <^ 
the rich unfit them for most kinds of productive 
labour. Accustomed to a life of ease and efl^ 
minacy, they are destitute of the requisite pa- 
tience, strength, and address ; and would have 
a long apprenticeship to serve before their ut- 
most exertions could be beneficial to themselves 
or the community. Nor could the poor be ex- 
pected to continue their present industry and. 
frugality. It is a natural consequence of their 
idtuation, that they should look on labour as the 
greatest evil, ease as the supreme good. When 
they were for a time enabled to five in idleness ; 
when they found themselves possessed of pro- 
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jeed compared to the wa»te 



>c.iw '"'j ^iBfliediately beset them, but great 

wlnci^ 7if<i ^^"^ former indigence ; when the 

cifi^'i'^^.f the moment, their usual motive to 

/'^' "^ /; iraj> removed : in such new circumstan- 

'^'\be P^^» indulging in luxuries formerly un- 

%ii# If ouid totally remit their labours, all the 

.^^ which spring from idleness would be mul- 

//n//£J» wd the whole nation being occupied, 

^ in productive labour, but in consuming those 

xicbes which already existed, universal poverty 

would speedily ensue. 

Habits of idleness and debauchery, occasion- 
ed by this division of property, would soon im- 
pel those who had squandered their portions^ 
to seize on the possessions of their neighbours; 
All other means of retrieving their aflairs, or 
maintaining their families, would indeed be pre- 
cluded. The wealth of the country being anni- 
hilated, there would no longer be funds destined 
for the support of labourers and mechanics, or 
any demand for the produce of their labour. 
Part of the people might be employed in agri- 
culture and in manufactures of the first necessi- 
ty } but the rest, unless they emigrated to a more 
happy country, would be forced to rob for tlieir 
subsistence, or to perish miserably from want. 

The ruinous consequences of a division of 
property would never cease, until the nation, 
renouncing forced equality, again returned to 
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the paths of justice. No scheme h^ yet been 
devised for rendering men equal in industry, fru- 
gality, and fortune j and till this be accomplish- 
ed, equality of property, even if it should be es^ 
t2d>lished by a general kw, must be of very short 
duration. In the course of a wedg it would be 
inf ringec' ^ before the termination of a year, few 
vestiges of it would remain. A second division 
would be called for to secure the advantages 
vainly expected from the first. Unless this new 
division were adopted, we should have overturn^ 
ed the foundation of the right of property, we 
should have caused the most cruel reverses of 
fiHTtune, we should have corrupted the morals of 
the nation, we should have at once annihilated 
industry and the whole of that capital which ren- 
ders industry productive : ^e should have done 
all this, without, in any degree, approaching to 
our object. Among those perishing from want, 
would be many whose wealth had been shared 
among their poorer neighbours, and it would be 
the most aggravated injustice to refuse to apply 
that principle to their present relief, which had 
formerly been the cause of their degradation and 
ruin. The same circumstances which occasioned 
a second division would soon call imperiously for 
more, and all idea of private property would, in 
a short time, be obliterated. 

Surely^ of all inventions for bringing misery 
on mankindi this would be the most efiectual. 
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£jcfc wouM iMrten to enjoy and consume his 
Yoriioa of riches, while it was yet id his power« 
IVho would be temperate or irugal, wfaen he 
^tH-w that his economy waa destined to feed the 
jnsstiable appetites of the profligate? Who 
vould labour, when he knew that the fruits of his 
ioduB«y were to be gathered by the idle ? Who 
mHiM put a curboD his passions, when his fami- 
ly, however num^xMis, were to occa^on no more 
privations to himself than to others ? In such 
circuRntanoes, all the virtues of private life would 
jintantly disappear, and mankind would exhibit 
t uniform and disgusting jucture of doth, extra- 
vagance, and debauchery. Hie miseries arisiDgf 
from inequality of property, and even from the 
worst of tyrannies, would be happiness compa- 
led to such a condition. 

So deeply rooted, however, is the sense (^jus- 
tice in liie breast of man, and so very obvious 
are the evils which must result from an equaliza- 
tion of property, that no successful, and scarcely 
any serious, attempt at levelling, is recorded in 
the annals of mankind. 

In Sparta, it is true, there existed more equs' 
lity than in any other country, and this equity 
has been very generally ascribed to a division of 
the lands made by Lycurgus. This mode of ac- 
counting for singular institutions, by referring 
them to a favourite legislator, while it has some 
■ppearance of investigation, is strongly recom- 
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ttended both by the indolenoe and the sdminu 
tion of mankind. Every pairt of the history of 
Lycurgus, however, is involved in such obscuri- 
ty, that it is even uncertain at what period he 
Hved, and in what country he died.^ At the dis- 
tance of three hundred years, the time which is 
supposed to have elapsed between the promulga- 
tion of his laws and the earliest historian, it most 
evidently have become impossible to separate bia 
institutions, preserved merely by and tradition^ 
&om those customs which had been gradually 
introduced by the state of society and manners^ 
There seems no reason to believe that the 
Spartans had ever enjoyed opportunities of ac- 
quiring much wealth, or that they had achieved 
suck conquests as might enable them to assign 
large tracts of country to individual. The lands 
had probably been appropriated by the different 
fitmilies according to their wants, numbers, and 
activity ; and the portions so appropriated would 
not at first be very unequal. For a long time, 
there being neither opportunities of amassing 
great riches, nor inducements to extravagance, 
this equality would naturally continue, and 
alienation of lands would be almost unknown. 
In the early law of every nation, the transfer- 
ence of land by sale, being unusual, is looked 
upon with disapprobation, and either fettered 

* Flutsrdi's Life of Lycnrgu*. 
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.^fgiciin^ or altogether prohibited. The 
j^tn reso^^.^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ commerce with fij«- 



astiaos, remained long in this condition, 
^^'Ibe dyifce of alienation became at last sl 
-j^flg faJure in tihie national character^ This, 
-jj^ to the rudeness and simplicity of manners^ 
^^ecding partly from a state of almost con* 
gffttt war&re, and partly from want of inter- 
^0iirse with foreigners, may perhaps account for 
that long continuaBce of equality in landed pos- 
aessions which has usually been ascribed to pod* 
tive institution. 

At so early a period as that of Lycurgus, it 
seems altogether impossible, in the circumstan- 
ces of Sparta, that such inequalities could have 
arisen as might have induced a legislator to ap* 
ply a remedy so unjust in itself, and so contra- 
ry to the interests of all the leading men in the 
state. Accordingly Xenophon makes no men- 
tion of this pretended division of lands among 
the institutions of this lawgiver, and those wri- 
ters, on whose authority it is admitted, difier 
widely from each other respecting the number 
of lots, the quantity of land contained in each, 
and the time when alienation, which must spee* 
dily have overthrown the fancied equality, waa 
permitted by law.* 

In the later times of Sparta, indeed, an attempt 

* Plutarch*8 Life of Lycurgbs, tb. Life of Agis. See Le 
Voyage du Jeane Anarcharais, Chap. XLVL 

5 
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was made by Agis to revive what was concaved 
to be the ancient laws of the commonwealtii, 
and thi sattempt, though it related onl j to land- 
ed property, approaches near er to a general equa- 
lization than any other recorded in well-authenf* 
ticated history. Its fate may show the imposstr 
hility of such an enterprise being successful* Al* 
though the young patriot^ by whom it was pro>* 
posed, was one of the kings, and the most opu- 
lent man in the nation, though he joined to these 
advanti^es the influence of superior talents, and 
of morals bordering on austerity, though he had 
filled all the offices of the state with his own rela^ 
tions and dependants, and, without any view to 
personal ^ggrandizement, sought to revive a re- 
gulation associated in the minds of the people 
with the former prosperity and glory of their 
country ; yet he was unable to prevail, or even 
to defend his life against the power of his exasr 
perated enemies.* 

At the time of Solon« yery considerable ine-^ 
quality, the. consequcQce of extended commerce, 
l^evailed at Athens ; and the people, oppressed 
with debts which they were unable to pay, expor 
sedto the unrelenting severities of their creditors, 
and contrasting thejlr own situation with the 
eiquality of Sparta, demanded a new partition of 
Jands^ But almost as soon as Solon had cancelr 

« Flatarch'8 life of A||t|. 
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led the debts ih&k owing, by a law similar in prin« 
dple to those acts of insolvency which have fie* 
quently been passed in England, the nation was 
satisfied;* and although very great inequality con- 
tinued to prevail, and the people had the fullest 
control over every department of the state, no 
proposal for a new division of lands was after- 
wards agitated. 

Early in the Roman history, we are informed 
that great inequality of property was introduced 
by the conquest of the neighbouring states and 
the seizure of their lands. Many of the people 
were reduced to despair by the severities ctf" their 
creditors, in consequence of debts contracted 
during the wars, while fortunes so immense were 
accumulated by others as to endanger the liber* 
ties of the country. This evil continued to in. 
crease, and towards the end of the republic, had 
arisen to a pitch far beyond what has }'et been 
experienced in modem times. During the greats 
er part of this period, the supreme power waa 
possessed by the people, yet no law was promul- 
gated which can justly be considered as an in- 
fringement of tihie right of property. The AgnK 
rian Law, however, has sometimes been represent- 
ed as an attempt at equalization, and therefore 
it may be requisite to enquire shortly into its 
origin and history. 

• Plutarch*! Lift ofSoloiu 
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tlMS expiikioa of the kings, the patrician 
fimillesi having acquired an authority almost un« 
controuled, were enabled to appropriate to their 
oiwn use lands conquered by the arms of the state* 
Accordingly, in the year of Rome 967$ only 24 
years after the establishment of the republic, this 
evil had proceeded so far as to attract the atten- 
tion of the people, and gave rise to the demand 
of an agrarian law. As the demand extended 
no farther than to a division of those lands which 
had been acquired by the labour and courage 
of all the citizens, nothing could be more just- 
But after those estates had been long appropria- 
ted by the noble fitmilies, they seemed to be held 
by a prescriptive right, and the agrarian law 
was gradually laid aside, unless when, from time 
to time, the mention of it was revived, as the 
means of forcing the patricians to other just and* 
reasonable concessions. At last, the lands in 
the vicinity of Rome were engrossed by a few 
proprietors, who, cultivating their estates by 
slaves, filled Italy with foreigners, and prevented 
the increase of the free citizens, on whose votes 
the liberties of their country, and on whose va- 
lour its safety, altogether depended. 

To remedy these evils, in the year of Rome 
S85, the Licinian law was passed, by which any 
individual was prohibited from possessing in Italy 
more than five hundred jugera (supposed to be 
about three hundred and My acres,) under the 



^ ^t exceed the legal qoantity. This law 

^l^^^^^ex^flt from a division of property. It 

fp rted neither moveables, nor land in the pro- 

' ces' i^ P^^ '^ restriction on the acquisitioa 

^^joyaievt of wealth, but merely regulated, ia 

one ^^i^ ^^ mode in which riches might be 

vested* If th^ proprietors, as seems probable, 

^ere indemnified for the lands of which they were 

deprived, it was not different in principle from the 

£>rced sales authorized by the road and canal bills 

(^ modem . times. 

• * 

This law was ea^y evaded by holding lands 
lender fictitious names, and by degrees the same 
abuses again prevailed. Tiberius Gracchus seems 
to have judged wisely that the Licinian law was 
expedient in i^ warlike republic ; though, per- 
haps, he undervalued too mucb the obstacles 
\fbich the influence of wealth, and the general 
corruption, opposed to its revival The law which 
his first proposed w^s mild beyond example ; re* 
Hutting all the fines incurred by the violation of 
tlie Liciniaii law^ and indemnifying the proprie* 
tors for the lands which the public good required 
them to resign.* This moderate proposal being 
vi(dently opposed, the clause of indemnification 
was struck out, and the law, after an obstinate 
struggle and many irregularities, was ultimately 

• Fltttwd^ • Lif^ of Tiberius Gnicchmt 
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enacted. Alt^ou^ tbofl» who faiad violated the 
LictDtan law were still excused from the fine 
which their cooduct had incurred, yet» auch waa 
their rancour against Tiberius Graiccbiis» that 
soon after, on the most i^volous pretences^ this 
accomplished patriot was oaurdered in the foraalif . 
By this crime, the prelude to many massacres and 
proscriptions, the agramn law was eluded ; til]# 
about ten years afterwards^ it was again brou^ 
forward by Caius Gnccfaus^ who added a clauae^ 
fixing a tribute to be paid to the state, by the 
new proprietors of the sequestered lands. The 
fiite of Caius Gracchus was similar to that of faSa 
brother, and no attempt was aft;erwards made to 
revive or enforce the Licinian law. 

Such is a short history of the agrarian law of 
Rome. It never had the slightest tendency to 
levelling, but merely proposed to reatrict the mo* 
nopoiy of lands in the vinidty of tiic oily. It 
was such a regulation of property as it ia compe« 
tent for every state to enact, and it seeass not 
improbable^ that by maintaining a latge body of 
the citizens untainted by the vices of the town, 
yet sufficiently near to influence the public com* 
cfls, it might have had some tendenoy to retaad 
the corruptions of the government and the down- 
fallof the^epublic. 

It is at least as difficult to find any traces of a 
levelling vpint in modem, as in ancient, times. 
The feudal system introduced customs and opi- 
nions highly favourable to die gentry, to those 

VOL. H. B 
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who were bora to opulence, and could boast dieir 
descent from a long line of renowned ancestors. 
These prejudices are gradually wearing away, but 
they lent, and still continue to lend, powerful 
support to inequality both of property and of 
rights. Modem Europe exhibits a picture, not 
of the turbulence and injustice of the lower or- 
ders but of the oppressions exercised upon them 
by the rich $ and even in the midst of revolutions 
of governments and opinions, the rights of pro- 
perty, though in many individual cases infringed^ 
have never been attacked by any general law, or 
threatened by any considerable faction in any 
state. 

Switzerland was the first of modem nations 
that, spuming all authority but that of reason, 
dared to be free. Roused by the most insolent 
oppressions, trusting to her mountains and the 
valour of her sons, she indignantly threw ofiT every 
foreign yoke, and established her independence 
on die rout and dismay of her enemies. Du-* 
ring this struggle, while the minds of the people 
were exasperated to the utmost, no scheme of le- 
velling was proposed : nor in the subsequent his- 
tory of those cantons which established govern- 
ments purely democratical, can the least vestige 
of an attempt at equalization be discovered. 

Hie subversion of all established government 
in Holland, the long war against the power of 
Spain, and the difficulties and distresses in which 
the people were frequently involved, affi>rded op* 
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portunities of executing a general attack by the 
poor on the property of the rich, had not such at- 
tacks been repugnant to popular feeling. At later 
periods, too, there have been ccHnmotions in Hoi- 
land, during which the administration was over- 
awed, the form of government changedw and the 
greatest excesses committed; but on none. of 
those occasions was any wish expressed for at- 
tacking the immense fortunes which had been 
accumulated by the industry and economy of iil- 
dividuals. 

During the civil wars in England, a few en- 
thusiasts, * misinterpreting texts of scripture, 
pretended that a community of goods was order- 
ed by the christian religion. This opinion^ alto- 
gether the result of religious fanaticism, was re« 
ceiyed by a very small and insignificant sect* 
The tenet was never adopted by the great body 
of the independants, or even by that faction 
who have been denominated Levellers. When 
the independants first aspired to an equality of 
religious privileges, and secretly, perhaps, to a 
preponderancy in the state, they found it neces- 
sary to counterbalance the influence acquired 
by the presbyterians in parliament, and in the 
city of London, by the terrors which an army 
attached to their principles might inspire. They 
accordingly instituted a council, composed of 
deputies, called Agitators, chosen by the com 

* Called Fifth Monarchy Mci|. 
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mon soldiers. AAer they bad succeeded ia 1 
Overawing parliament, the leading men among 
the independanta sought to terminate those de- 
liberations which might become dangerous to 
their own power ; but the soldiery, seoEdble of 
their strength, reused for some time to obey, 
ftnd openly claimed an equal right with their g6- 
nerak, in' settling the form of government. By 
later writers,* the name of Levellers, by which 
this party was disUngutshed, has been held to 
be descriptive of their tenets respecting proper- 
ty ; but to these- authors, who were strongly pre- 
judiced against the independants, we may op- 
pose Uie superior authority of Ludlow, f who re- . 
presents them as called Levellers merely in den* 
UOD, tt^ther-with that of Harrington, who, wri- 
ting only six or seven years afier they were quel- 
led, assertSf that it is impossible for the people 
ever to wish the equalization of property, and 
passes over without notice this attempt, which, 
had it tal^n place, must have been fresh in the r» 
^llection of all his readers, t In one of the pub- 

* Hamt end Rt^itn. 

-)- See Ludlov*! Memoira, in which thu daire of equalisiog 
pn^>ert7, which, in later timet, hu been Mcribed iritbout uiy 
•Ddiorit; to the levellen, it not even hinted Kt 
, :(" Wherafore R people nerer «il), nor ercr can, BBMr di^ 
*< nor erer ■ball, take up «nn> Tor levelling." 

Prerogati-oe qfPofidar Govtntmait, 
Book I. Chap. VIII. 

f By levelling, they who ate the word leem to imdentaod, 
"** wbea t people riun|t inisdei the iandg and ettatca of tbe 
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ficatioQs of Lilbuniei a leading man in the party« 
entitled, Jn Agreement of the Free People of 
England^ it was expressly declared that it should 
not be in the power of the representative to le^ 
vel men's estates, destroy property, or make all 
things common.* 

As few traces of a leveUing spirit can be found 
in the more recent revolutions of France. Thei 
greatest enormities have been committed, whole 
classes of the inhabitants have been plundered^ 
and many individuals put to death in order to 
seize their possessions ; but the injustice, however 
aggravated, proceeded from no desire of equals 
zing property. It was the result of the public 
wants, and of private rapacity and ambition ; it 
was owing to the enormous expenses incurred 
in the national defence, to the necessity of great 
pecuniary sacrifices to ensure success, and of suc« 
cess to support the reigning faction, and some-* 
times also to ignorance or timidily in the rulers* 
The only party accused of entertaining priiici* 
pies, subversive of property, was denounced on 
that account by Robespierre, and instantly over- 

thrown, t In the progress of the revolution, in** 

< 

*< richer lort, and divides them equally among themielves; 
*< arfbr example— No where in the world; this being that, 
^ both in the way and in the end, whidi I have already dc# 
«< anonatrated to be impoaiible."— iMi. CkqK XL 

* See Macaoley'a History, particularly a note in YoL Y. 
Cliap.L ^ 

t The &etioii, headed by Hebert and Chaumette, were ae« 
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deed, all parties proposed to establish perfect 
equality, bnt that they meant equality, not of 
property, but of rights, may be incontestibly pro- 
ved by a reference to the declarations of the 
Bights of Man, which preceded the several con- 
stitutions adopted for the government of France. 
«• Property being a right inviolable and sacred," 
says the constitution 179),* ''no person can be 
*• deprived of it except when the public neces- 
^' sity, legally ascertained, shall evidently re- 
<< quire it, and on condition of a just indemnifi- 
" catiort." The constitution 1795, formed hy 
the faction of Robespierre, and justly character- 
ized as anarchical, is not less explicit. " No man 
«< can be deprived of his property without his 
<< own consent, unless when public necessi^, 
<< legally proved, requires it, and upon condition 
«' ofa justindemnification."t It is altogether im- 
possible that these declarations should have been 
solemnly emitted if the parties then in power 
had entertained the most remote idea of openly 
attacking the proper^ of the rich. 

This short review of some of the principal re- 
volutions of government may show that the fear 
of levelling is altogether chimerical, and that the 
right of property, even in the most disturbed and 
disorderly times, has always been protected by the 
good sense and upright intentions of the people. 

cused by their enemies of entertaiDing levelling prtDC^ples. 
Probably it wai a calumny to ensure their dMruction. 
• Article 17th. f Article 16th. 
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SECTION IIL 

Of Sumptuary Lam. 

When the extremes of opulence and poverty 
first excite attention, men naturally endeavour 
to throw a veil over that contrast which experi- 
eace has suggested no means of removing. To 
divide the superfluous riches of the wealthy 
among the poor, is repugnant to the dictates of 
justice ; but to prevent one class of the inhabit- 
ants from insulting, by their splendid extrava- 
gance, the indigence of another, seems a much 
less violent interposition of governments To the 
older citizens, this luxury, so different from the 
manners of what they consider as better times, 
seems in itself highly reprehensible : they look 
upon it as frivolous, effeminate, and vicious; 
they fear the efiects on general morals, on the 
pubhc prosperity, on the warlike character of 
the nation ; and under these impressions, they 
are anxieus to adopt regulations which have a 
tendency to support old plainness and modera- 
tion, against new and destructive encroachments. 

On a slight view, there is something imposing 
in a nation consenting to relinquish part of the 
uses and enjoyment of wealth, from considera- 
tions of |he public good. By diminishing the 
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contrast between opulence and poverty, auinp* 
tuaiy laws might be expected to render each 
man content with his situation in life ; to save 
the rich from the languor, frivolity, and dissipa- 
tion attached to excessive indulgence, and the 
poor from envy and depression of mind« By 
moderating splendour and ostentation, they may 
mitigate, not only the rapacious desire of acqui* 
ring wealth which occasions dishonesty, but dso 
that avarice which is the source of selfishnesa^ 
and that profusion which leads to ruin. By 
checking these vices, they may dday the progress 
of political corruption, give steadiness and r^u* 
larity to the advancement of national opulence, 
and train up a numerous population, prepared by 
habits of industry and sobrie^, and incited by 
a pure patriotism, undebased by venality either 
ia the government or the people, to protect the 
rights and liberties of the country. 

Unfortunately for mankind, such expectations 
have never been realized by sumptuary laws ; 
though tlie endeavour to realize them has some- 
times given birth to regulations inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of justice. 

It must ever be a vain and futile attempt to 
promote the happiness of an individual by legis- 
lative restrictions on his actions. The very pro- 
hibition of an jsnjoyment gives vigour to desire 
and what, without the interference of govern-* 
ment, might have been viewed with indifference^ 
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if afteniaids pursued with aU the eagerness of 
passion. To enfbroe moderatkm by laws, in the 
view of consulting the welfare of the ricb, is tn 
trespass on the province of private judgment* 
and to infiange those nataral rights of man wfaicb 
^oiramment wa& insdtoted to protect 

It is equity unjust to establish sumptuarjf 
laws with a view to the advantage of the poor. 
Bj such lawsy if efl&ctnal^ the property of the 
rich is rendered less valuable in their own estimsr* 
tton^ and in that of the people; one of ita uses, 
.ihat indeed which appears to many the most im« 
portint^ its capacity of attracting notice and ad* 
miration^ is entirely prohibited The proper* 
ty itself may, therefore^ be considered as dimi^ 
nished, ar^ this is done for the benefit of those 

(whom it does not belong. The injustia^ 
ou^ it extends not to all the uses of wealth, 
exa^yof the same nature with that artsinsr 
,m . ^ «p.»i»«o,,. ^ 

This is a case in which government has no right 
to call^fijr ^e proper^ of individuals^ or, what is 
exactly the same thing, to restrict the uses of that 
property, for the sake of the public good. Th« 
natural limit of the discretionsgy right over |h*o« 
perfy, is only that it be not employed to the de» 
trimenEt of others; and the most extended chums 
pf government, with regard toit^ rest on the sup^ 
pwitions, that the object, which is desirable to aU» 
oonnot be sfttained bgr individual exertioD» and 
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that the benefit accruing to each contributor wilf 
be a fuU equivalent for his coDtribution. If the 
object be distant and indirect, if the advantage) 
be diiefly to othei; claBses than the contributors^ 
if tbe burden ^1 altogether on a few, wbose low 
is certain, while the public benefit in which they 
may share is problematical, the rights of govem- 
■lent over property cannot be extended so far, 
without removing all those barriers which justice 
interposes against oppression. 
■ In truth, however, sumptuary laws can scarce- 
ly be so framed as to becrane any grievous re- 
striction on the enjoyment of wealth. If they 
extend merely to that expenditure which meets 
^e public eye ; to the painting or gilding of a 
carriage, the number of horses by which it is 
drawn, or the number of servants by whom it is 
attended; to richness of hveries, the exterior 
decorations of the palace, or the dress worn in 
the streets ; such regulations are evidently nuga- 
tory, varying the direction, without diminishiog 
either tbe amount or the ostentation of expense. 
Luxury will soon find other means of attractii^ 
notice ; it will appear in the decorations of apart- 
ments, in furniture, in entertainments, in gaming, 
in rare and cofidy gratifications, which, by mark- 
ing superior wealth, will occasion the same envy, 
die same profusion, and the same rapacity. In 
vain would you attempt to set bounds to fashion 
and caprice by a multitude of sumptuary edicts. 
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As you extend your prohibitions, embroidery 
would be substituted for jewels, laces for em- 
broidery, cameos or mosaic for ornaments of 
gold or steel. When all the resources of dress 
were exhausted, new edicts must be framed 
against mirrors, marbles, and gilding in the apart- 
ments, foreign luxuries on the table, foreign 
wines on the side-b#ard, paintings and statuary, 
music and theatrical representations ; in short, 
against whatever might be provided as a display 
of ostentatious wealth* 

Such laws, though liable to constant evasion, 
might occasionally become engines of oppres- 
sion. Without inquisitorial powers lodged in the 
magistrate, they would be entirely inefficacious,, 
and, joined to such powers, they might be dan- 
gerous to liberty. However high the penalty 
might be for transgression, the frequency of its 
infliction would not be such as to ensure obedi- 
ence ; on the contrary, the danger of forbidden 
luxuries would only enhance their value in the* 
eye of fashion, and a total disregard of the law, 
when characteristic of wealth, would cease to be 
a crime. The restrictive edicts, in ordinary cases, 
would remain without force; but they would 
sometimes afford grounds for prosecutions, origi- 
nating in political animosity or prirate revetig^ 
Occasional informations, even though of fare 
occurrence, would banish confidence from socie<% 
ty, and difluse a general feeling of uneasy suspi- 
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A servufl^ bribed by an enemy, provoked 

r**ai tiSe«(. '^ instigated by malice, would 

^ - ^ heasy hia master ; and the dread of 

" . y^ of revenge would ensure acquiescence 

r^g peglectst submisrion to the insolence, and 

-VCD iiBp"0'V *** ^^^ dishonesty, of domestics. 

Xjaie, if any. progress would be made in check- 

jgg inequality of property, or any of those evils 

yjuch it brings in its train ; but every comfort 

j^id security of private life, and all independence 

of mind, would be destroyed in the attempt. 

If it were posuble that sumptuary laws could 
be effectual, evils of, a di&rent nature would 
spring from their enactment There would be 
little inducement to acquire wealth which was 
permitted neith^ to add to the comforts of its 
proprietor, nor to procure him that general no- 
tice, deference, and admiration, which are so 
flattering to the vanity of man. A certain de- 
gree of riches would still be desirable, because, 
in this d^ree they were allowed to contribute 
to the welfiu'e o£ the individual in whatever 
manner he was inclined. To this extent, natu* 
ral indolence would, as at present, be counter- 
Kted by ambition. But as a man approached 
to that wealth which enabled him to command 
all permitted enjoymeots, his inducements to 
exertion would gradually rdbx, till at last they 
ceased to influence his ndnd. That torpor, which 
is the gceatefit curse of affluence, would pievaS 
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cirtr a much larger portion of the inhabitants^ 
and would be more apt, by imitation, to descend 
to the body of the people. No great capitah 
would be accumulated, no great mercantile e$ta* 
bhshments formed ; the division of labour, con*- 
sequently, could not be carried to its flill extent^ 
very expensive machinery could not be erected^ 
and all commercial enterprize would be dreaded 
by those, who, having nearly reached the limits 
of wealth indirectly prescribed by luw, had much 
to lose, and no important object to attain. 

The want of demand at home, would, at the 
same time, discourage the finer manufactures^ 
vrhich, independently of this demand, can scarce* ' 
ly be established, merely for the supply of a fo* 
reign market The same prohibition of luxuriesi 
would necessarily reduce the amount and value of 
the articles imported, and this again would limit 
the exportation of ev^y kind of rude produce , 
and manu&cture, by rendering it difficult for the 
merchants to procure profitable returns. The 
employments of capital and industry would* thu9» 
be circumscribed ^ the rates both of wages and 
profit would be depressed ; and, the annual re- 
venue of the inhabitants being diminished, while 
the motives to accumulation were weakened^ 
national wealth and population, if they did not 
actually decline, would be checked in their ad* 
vancement. In endeavouring to guard against 
the profusion incident to excessive inequality. 
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we dbould have adopted a measure more faostilet 
than any profusion^ to the progresss of wealthy 
and at the same time, higlily detrimental to that 
vigour and energy of mind, which are the best 
and most abundant sources of happiness to the 
individual, and of prosperity to the state. 



SECTION IV. 

Of^ Regulations tending to rextrict Inequality of Pm- 

perty. 

« 

Having found that the evils arising from ex- 
cessive inequality, however great, would be far 
surpassed by those which must spring from any 
violation of the right of property, and that sump- 
tuary laws, though powerful as an instrument of 
oppression, and apt to occasion vexatious inter- 
ference with the internal economy of families, 
must be altogether impotent in checking the 
progress of luxury in an opulent nation, ought 
we here to stop our enquiries, acquiescing in 
what appears to be the least of two evils ? Ought 
we not, on the contrary, to use every endea- 
vour to restrict what we cannot altogether pre- 
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vent ? Although we cannot abolish great in- 
equality, it is possible that we may diminish the 
frequency of excessive accumulation ; although 
we cannot extract the poison, perhaps, by judi- 
^ous applications, we may mitigate its virulence. 
*• Cest precisement,'' says Rousseau, • ** parce- 
'< que la force des choses tend toujours d de- 
** truire Pegalit^, que la force de la legislation 
<< doit toujours tendre d la maintenir/' 

The tendency of legislation, however, has, in 
* some instances, been directly to increase that in- 
equality, the natural progress of which, in as far 
as consistent with justice, ought to have been 
repressed, t This, in particular, has been the 
case with regard to the rules of succession, the 
extent to which testamentary bequests have been 
supported, and the mode in which the public re- 
venue has been levied from the several classes of 
the ihhabitants. If in these points the laws have 
been at once unjust and inexpedient, their alter- 
ation may, in some measure, restrict that inequa- 
lity of property which their enactment has hi* 
tiierto helped to extend. 

I. There is a time at which all connection be- 
tween an individual and his possessions entirely 

* Da Contrat Socia], Livre II. Chap. XL 

t Partout dies (les Loix) out favoris^ Pinegalite des for- 
tunea qai plonge une petite partie des citoyens dans la corrupt 
Uoo, pour condamner les restes a l'a?ilissement, et la mi* 
lU^e^^T'Condorcetf Vk de Turgat. 
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ceases ; at which all his rights are completely at 
an end^ andhig effects pass toothers, who ei^ojr 
the same power over tiiem which he fonnerjy 
exercised. If no snccessor were pointed out by 
natural ftelisga, or by positive kw, his posseth 
rions would be considered as unapprofHiated, and 
therefore open to the first occupant. In no 
countiy, however, whose history has reached us* 
has this idea been entertained. - There is no in- 
terval during which the e%cts of the deceased 
can be conddered a&cemmmi to all, but the ex- 
tinction (^ tbe right of proper^ in one person ia 
universally the commencement of a Hodkr right 
in another. 

This right of succession has been held by many 
authors to arise altogether from the positive re- 
gulations of society, and consequently it has been 
asserted, that whoever rules may be established* 
ai they have been enacted or permitted by that le- 
gidature, whose province it is to decide on what 
is most ej^dienl for the nation, they become* 
from that circumstance alone, perfectly just* 
This opinion* though employed to palliate the ob- 
vious iniqui^ of some existing regulations, would 
be extremely convenient to tiie reformer. When 
he had proved the inexpediency of the present 
laws of succession ; when he had shown, as is 
indeed abundantly obvious, that they are favour^ 

• Bbclut. Coan. Book IL Cb^ L 
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uble to inequality, and consequently chargeable 
with all those evils which are its undeniaUe re- 
sults ; he would draw his conclusion, that they 
ought instantly to be altered ; nor could his op- 
ponents deny, that, by the same power which had 
a right to enact a law, that law might be abroga- 
ted. In this manner might he contend, that any 
rule of succession which favoured equality, with- 
out discouraging industry, was as just as it was 
expedient. 

But the most cursory view of human laws 
must convince us, that the rules of successiout • 
however they may vary in less material circum- 
stances, all agree in this, that the effects of the 
deceased pass to. those with whom he is sup* 
posed to have been most intimately connected 
when alive* Such a coincidence can scarcely 
arise from investigations and inferences respect- 
ing the general good of society. It is much more 
likely to proceed from more obvious considera- 
tions ; from those principles of natural law, which, 
imprinted on the human heart, may be obscured, 
but can scarcely be altogether obliterated, by the 
passions, prejudices, and follies of man. 

In rude ages, property is held in common by 
all the members of a £imily, and the head of the 
family is nothing more than the administrator. 
When the father dies, the eldest of the family 
succeeds to the administration, but the right of 
property is conceived to remain, as formerly, 

' VOL. ir. Q 
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vested in the whole.* Accordingly, in the early 
law of many nations, we £nd that children who 
have lefl their father's house, and whose use of the 
common property haa consequently been relin- 
quished, have no part of the succession ; while 
strangers, if brought into the family by adoption, 
succeed along with the natund descendants. 
While such ideas prevail, there is not property 
any transference of possessions by death ; the 
rights already existing are continued, notwith- 
standing the demise of one of the joint proprie- 
tors ; but no new right is begun. 

In civilized countries, where alienation is com- 
mon, and other acts of imcontrouled power over 
property are daily practised by the bead of the 
fiunily, the idea c^ joint possession is lost ; and 
the father b»Dg looked upon as tiie sale promo- 
ter, each succession is considered as the com- 
mencement, not the ccmtinuatioa* of a rig^ But 
this change is brought about very gradually; 
and the rule of members of a family, that is, in 
ordinary cases, nearest relations, inheriting tite 
prc^erty of the deceased, is ccmtinued, wtthont 
enquiry into its origin, as an eatal^iahed custom. 

The rule, thus introduced, is soppcnled by 
many natural feelings. Is most instances, the 
near relations, having been partly maintained by 
the funds of the deceased, would be materially 

* See KtswA UiMoticil Law Tracts, Tract HI. 
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impoveriahed if his property ^er6 to pass to 
strangers. Their situation is, in thid respisct, dif* 
ferent from that of others* By their succession no 
person is injared in fats circumstances, or circum* 
scribed in his enjoyments ; hfut if they were to 
be cut off from the in'heritance, tbdr comforts 
would at any rate be abridged, and perhaps their 
means of subsidence might be altogether witib- 
drawn. They have also been much connected 
with the deceased; they have been in the habit 
of interchanging with him many offices of kind- 
ness, of havmg common interests, commonfriends^ 
and common enemies. By these connections, 
they Tiave become so strongly associated with 
him in the minds of the neighbours^ that the 
transfer of the property to them seems a less vip* 
lent change, than if it were to devolve to others. 
Tb this we may add, that, being usually around 
bis death4)ed, they have it in their power to be« 
gin their possession immediately after his de- 
cease, even before that event can be known to 
other persons who might wish to seize on the in- 

heritstnce. 
From aU these cireumstiUM^s, it becqmey cult* 

tomary for the nearest relations to succaed, a^ a 
matter of course, if not alva3rei as a matter of 
strict right $ and the longer this rule is continue 
ed, the firmer is its justice established in the ap- 
prehensions of mankind. That which^ in a great 
yariety of instances, has been supported by many 
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sympathies and associationSi at last acquires the 
authority of a general rule, without any exami- 
nation of the particular circumstances of the 
case ; and it is sometimes adhered to even in op* 
position to sympathies veiy similar to those by 
which the previous decisions had been guided. 
When it is known that the nearest relations' have 
been unconnected with the deceased, when tbey 
have had no dependence on his property, when, 
they have been at enmity with him ; even in 
sudi cases, that line of succession is adhered to 
which the usual connection between near rela- 
tions had introduced. 

The established rules of succession are stiU 
further supported, at least in civilized nations^ 
by those considerations of public utility from 
which some authors have deduced their origin. 
Nothing could be more inconvenient, or could 
cause such disorders in society, as laying suc- 
cessions open to the first occupant } and it is, 
perhaps, impossible to devise any rule of such 
simple and universal application^ as that found- 
ed on consanguinity, which is, in most cases, 
strengthened by many natural feelings, and in 
all, seems consecrated by immemorial custom. * 

That the property of the deceased should de- 
scend to his nearest relations, seems therefore 



* I mutt again express my obligatioiiB to Fftrfetsor Millar'^ 
Lectures ob Juruprudence. . 
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to be a rule of law strongly recommended by ite 
tjonformity to natural feelings, and to the gene- 
ral good of the inhabitants. It is founded on 
principles, not indeed so clear and explicit, but 
very similar in many respects to those by which 
the right of property itself is protected. Parti- 
cular circumstances, however, have introduced 
irregularities into the codes of iqany nations, and 
in part set aside those rules which the great ori- 
ginal principle of succession would suggest. It 
cannot surely be considered as any deviatiou 
from justice, or even as any -very hazardous ex- 
periment, to correct such of those irregularities 
as seem to be sanctioned by no important con- 
siderations of utility, and thus to bring back the 
laws to the general feelings of mankind. If by 
doing so, we shall at the same time diminish 
that inequality of property, which has, in some 
measure, grown out of our institutions, the cor* 
rection of our code will be no less expedient, than 
it is just. 

* The laws of primogeniture, and the postpone- 
ment of females to males, form the most import- 
ant exceptions to the natural' rules of successiod 
accordingto consanguinity. They naturally take 
place in that rude and disorderly state of society^ 
in which each tribe, being engaged in petty war- 
fare with its neighbours, requires a military chief 
to lead his relations and dependants to battle ; 
in which each proprietor may be considered as 
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An independent prince, and the division of the 
estate might expose the whole family to the ma^ 
lice and injustice of inveterate and rapacious foeAm 
So far the introduction of the law may be satis- 
factorily accounted for ; and lawyers, when they 
can point out the circumstances in which a rule 
has originated, are apt to think that they have 
proved it to be just. That the eldest son should 
inherit the whole estate is now, however, as un- 
necessary for the purposes of defence, as it is pal- 
pably unjust ; and the circumstances of the coun- 
try being entirely altered, the law of succession^ 
unless it can be defended on other groundsi 
should be adapted to the present, not to the 
past, condition of the inhabitants. 

No reason can now be assigned why the eldest 
^n should succeed to a greater portion than his 
brothers and sisters ; far less why he should en- 
tirely e:Fclude them from the inhe^tance of lands. 
Tlie relation which all the children bear to their 
father is the same ; the share which they possess 
in his affections, except in so far as this is alter- 
ed by the circumstance of ope of them being 
looked upon as the future representative of the 
family, is also equal ; they have all derived their 
support from his property during his life ; and 
after his decease, the youngest and the females 
are at least as unable to provide for themselvesi 
as the older and the males. There does not 
seem to be a single natural sentiment on which 
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tiie preferences created by the present laws of 
succession can be supported; but the conse- 
quence of a family would be annihilated by the 
partition of the estate, and fiimily pride is. more 
powecAil than reason and affection. 
. The tendency of the law of primogeniture to 
encourage and perpetuate inequality of property* 
which is its only recommendation to the great 
and powerful, is the strongest argument for ita 
instant abolition* While it puts one member of 
« &mily into a ntuation uaifavouraUe for happi^ 
ness and destructive of energy of mind, it accu« 
mulates immense estates, which, being imperfect* 
ly cultivated, are in some degree lost to piroduc* 
tion ; it deprives the youi^ger children of that 
capital which is requisite to thjsir success inoon^ 
merce ; it gives them a taste for expenses which 
soon reduce them to beggary ; and, by in^tilUqg 
into them early prejudices against the use&l pro* 
ftssionf, it almost precludes the means of (hek 
becoming respectable members of sodety* ^' It 
** tends not," says Harrington, ^,to the improve* 
^< ment of merchandize, that there be 9ome who 
4< have no need of thdr trading, and others who 
'' are not able to foHow it'' ^ 

Nor are these the only evils o^ the law of pri- 
mogeniture ; it looeensallthe bonds of ftmily at- 
tachment, and, in place of the sentiment of bro- 

• Ocesna, XIII, Order, 
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tfaerly a£fection, which, to exist, must be equal 
and reciprocal, it substitutes haughty protectioa 
on the one part, and slavish dependence on the 
other, if the younger sons have too much spi- 
rit to brook this condition, they are obliged to 
live in a style so inferior to that of their brother ; 
their acquaintances, pursuits, and amusements 
are necessarily so different ; that their inter- 
course with him is gradually reduced to ceremo- 
nious visits, if a complete estrangement do not 
ensue. The situation of the daughters is still 
« more uncomfortable. Educated in all the indul- 
gences which their father's fortune could com- 
mand, and in all the splendour attendant on his 
rank, they are suddenly reduced by his death to 
a penury which, although unfitted to support, 
they are prevented, by the established maxims 
of the worid, from attempting, through their own 
exertions, to relieve. They are put into the si- 
tuation of dependants, possessed of vague and ilt 
defined claims on their brother. When his owH 
family grow up, his opinion of the allowance he 
can affi>rd them becomes different firom their ex« 
pectations, and inadequate to their rank ; and 
grudgings, envyings, and disputes are often the 
result. Thus are the bestfedings of the heart 
sacrificed to a false show, a contemptible yanity.* 

* ** And truly, when I consider that our countiynien are 
** none of the worst natured, I most confess I marvel much 
*^ how it comes to pass, that we should use our'duldren as 
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In several countries, some relief is given to the 
younger children, by dividing among them, to 
the exclusion of the elder brother, the moveable 
property of their father ; but it is seldom that 
the debts of a great landholder do not absorb all 
the property of other descriptions which he pos- 
sesses. At any rate, this is only an occasional and 
a very partial remedy for a great systematic in- 
justice. 

The total exclusion of relations by half-blood, 
in the English law, is a hardship for which the 
ingenuity of lawyers has failed in discovering any 
plausible pretext. • Nor is the preference of 
Agnatic or relations by the father, to Cognati^ or 
relations by the mother, less objectionaUe. Be- 
ing founded on no natural feelings, it is altoge- 
ther unjust ; and having a direct tendency to pre^ 
vent a wider diffusion of property at the decease 
of the rich, it is highly impolitic. The complete 
exclusion by the laws of England of ascendants, 
of those who have given us birth, who have rear- 
ed us in infancy, educated us in youth, and laid 
the foundations of our futute welfare, is so pal- 

** we do our puppies ; take one* lay it in the lap, fted it with 
'* every good bit, and drown five ; nay yet worse, for as much 
'* as t|ie puppies are once drowned, whereas the children are 
** left perpetually drowning. Really it is a flinty custom.** 

Harrington^ Oceana^ XIIL Order. 
See also Wealth of Nations, Book III. Chap. IL 
* See Biackstone's Comm. Book. IL Chap. XIV. 
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pably iniquitoas, that it is unDecessaiy to point 
out the sc^histry of those aiguments by which it 
has been defended.* 

By recurring then to an equal partition of pro- 
perty among aU the relations in the nearest de- 
gree, aii4 in the case of coUaterals» by admitting 
along with those in the nearest degree (but to a 
sm^er portioft of the inheritance) such as are 
one step farther removed, a method may be dis- 
cx>vered» equally simple and ei3[ectual, of remedy- 
inginequalitiesi not founded in nature, but arinng 
from the defective provtsions of our laws; For- 
tunes, accumulated by superior industry and eco- 
nomy, would in general be broken down into 
smaller porticHis, at the death of their proprietors ; 
and while sufficient inequalities would still remain 
to stimulate ambition, the capital of the nation^ 
divided into innumerable vivifying rills, each su- 
perintended and directed with the utmost care, 
would adorn, enrich, and fertilize the country. 

There is, indeed, a limit to the division of land 
which cannot be exceeded without injuring cnl- 
ttvatiiHi. Unless a property be of sufficient ex- 
tent to employ a fiurmer with his cattle and im- 
plements of agriculture, there must be a very 

* " Descendit itaque Ju8»*' say Bracton and Coke, '' qua- 
^ 81 ponderosum quid cadens deorsmn recta linea, etoumquaio 
** reasoendiL'* 

Blackstone'g argument, though less ample, is scarcely more 
conclusive. 
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^nsiderahle loss of labour and of time. ' But 
there is no reason to suspect that a smaller pro* 
perty than this would ever be retained. The pre^ 
sent disinclination to dispose of land arises en^ 
lirely from the superior respect attached to its 
possession, which, originating in feudal timesi 
has probably been perpetuated by the law of pr»- 
inpgeniti£Fe. Abolish all distmctions df rank 
founded on the possession of landed estates, atwl 
the convenience of individuals will arrange thig 
property^ like every other« in the oianaer most 
conducive to the interests of society. 

II. The right of devising property by test»- 
Tnent, seems to have little foundation in naturai 
justice. When a man dies, his dominion over 
lextemal objects is completdiy at an end ; the 
cODBectioo betwera him and his property is dift- 
fiolved, and his rights of every kind extinguishedL 
in opposition, however, to the obvious dictates of 
reason, the power of bequeathing by wiB conti- 
nues the rights of s proprietor after he himself 
has ceas^ to exist, sAows htm to aiienate after 
he is incapable of perfoiteing pny action what- 
ever, and prefers to those rights, which, accord*- 
ing to natural law, are immedktely vested in hi* 
nearest relations,, an imaginary dominion exer*- 
cised by the deceased proprietor. When the 
conneefekHi between a person and the things c£ 
this world no longer exists, the rights founded 
on this connection must also cease. ** On ne pent 
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'« regarder le droit de tester, c* est i dire d' avoir 
*^ une vdont^ toujours revocable, de disposer de 
*^ ce qu' on possede au motnent oii on cesse de 
*• le posseder, comme une suite de la propriety."* 
But although the right of property cannot ex- 
ist after death, it remains entire till that period. 
When a man. feels his approaching dissolution, he 
has it in his power to give the possession of his 
whole property, or of any part of it, to whom- 
ever he may wish to favour ; and he may stipu* 
late with that person, that, in case of his reco- 
very, it shall again be restored to him. Even if 
-tiiis condition were not so formally announced 
as to create a strict legal obligation, a refusal to 
redeliver the property would appear one of the 
0iost aggravated instances of ingratitude ; and 
mankind would explain the circumstances of the 
transaction in such a manner, as would prevent 
die kindness which the one party had expressed 
towards the other, from being made the instru- 
ment of his own impoverishment. It is to such 
donations, in the contemplation of death, express- 
ing or implying a right of revocation, that we 
must ascr9)e the power, now recognised in the 
laws of the greater part of modem Europe, of 
bequeathing property by will. In examining, 
however, the institutions of difierent nations re- 
fipecting the existence and extent of this power, 
we do not find the same agreement as in the rules 

« 

• Vie de Turgot par Condorcet. 
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of natural succession. The di^rences which 
ibay be remarked are fundamental ; testaments 
being supported in some countries, and altoge- 
tiier disregarded in others. 

By the Grentoo laws, so far from any testament 
being permitted, no man is allowed, even during 
his life^ to divide his properly unequally among 
his children ; ^ but if any of the sons hath been 
<< particularly dutiful to his &ther, or hath a very 
large family, or is inci^able of getting his own 
living ; upon these three accounts, if he gives 
^' a larger share to such sons than the rest, he. 
« hath authority for so doing."* The idea of 
common property between the members of a &• 
mily, it would appear from this law, is still entear* 






In many parts of Greece, testaments were never 
authorised. They were first introduced at Athens 
by the laws of Solon ; being permitted, however, 
only to such as, having no children,! adopted 
those strangers whom they called to their inheri- 
tance«l Lycurgus is censured by Aristotle for 
netting no bounds to the accumulation of proper* : 
ty by gifts and testaments, § and though the r^u* 
lation by which wills were permitted^ has been 
ascribed by other authors to £pitades»|| it has 

* Code of Gentoo Laws, Chap. IL Sec. X, 

f Plutardi's Life of Solon. 

^ Introduction au Vojage du Jeune Anachanif . 

f See GiUies' translation of the Politics^ Book IL Chi^. VIL 

I) Plutarch's Life of Lycttrgufl, 
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been universally considered as the chief cause ai 
tli€ decline of Sparta. 

In Rome previously to the laws of the twelve 
tables, property could be devised only by a law 
passed for each particular' case. Afterwards a 
fictitious sale, in presence of five persons, repre- 
senting the five principal tribes, was substituted 
fbr a specific enactment ; and this, called testa* 
mmtum per aes et liiratn, was probably the ovif 
mode supported by law during the republic* In 
extraordinary cases, indeed, such as in the field 
of battle, moie simple forms were admitted. 

Among the northern natiom that overran the 
Roman empire, testam^its were entirely un- 
kfi0wn,t and some traces of the mode in which 
* wills were afterwards introduced (although the 
superior attakaments of the conquered people 
must have bad a very powerfial' eflbct in asnmila* 
ting the laws of their conquerors to the Roman 
jurisprudence,) ape stiH dncemible in the inati- 
tutiona of their descendants. 

In Scotland, land cannot, at this moment, be 
bcl^iieathed by will, althoii^h the same effect is 
produced by a pretended alienation during life, 
reserving to the former possessor a lifii-rent and 
a power of recall ;| nor has the testator a com- 



* Hem. last. Ub. 11. Tit. X. Gibkm's flku Gbag LPf. ^- 
prit des Lois, Chap. XXVIL 
t Blacksl. Conv. Book IL Cbap. XXXII. 
t Enkine*8 Inst Book UI. TiL IX. Sec. ^V. 
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|dete power even over his moveable property, 
unless he die widiout leaving either a wife or 
ohildren.* 

The ancient law of England was similar to that 
of Scotland. '< In general no wfll was permitted 
<( of lands tiU the rdgn of Henry VIII. ; and then 
^ only for a certain portion. For it was not till 
^ after the Restoration, that the power of devising 
** Fealpropertybecame80umversalasatpresent.*'t 
The power of bequeathing moveables was also re- 
stricted, as in Scotland, to a third ; the portion^ 
<tf wife and children being called their reasonable 
parti. This remsoned the common law of Eng- 
land in the reign <^ Charles I. ; but having been 
gradually, infringed, it subsisted, at the time of 
the Bevolotion, only in the province of York, the 
principality of Wales, and the city of London. 
It was not finally abolished, and the power of 
making testaments fully recognised, but by sta- 
tokes of William and Mary, and of George 1.% 

** This variety, then,*' to use the words of Sir 
William Blackstone,$ *' may serve to evince^ 
« that the rig^t of making wills, and disposing 
<' of property after death, is merely a creature of 
** the civil state, which has permitted it in some 
<« countries and denied it in others/' 

• Ersk. Iii9t Book III. m YUI. Sec Xg.. 
t Blackst. ComiD. Book IL Chap. I. . 
X Ibid. Book n. Chap. XXXII. 
j IbU. Book IL Chap. XXXII. 
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Having thus shown that testaments are not 
supported by the natural feelings of justice, it 
remains to enquire how far they may be condu- 
cive to the general good. 

The remark which first presents itself, and 
which perhaps ought to be decisive of the ques- 
tion, is, that they are among the most frequent 
and most powerful causes of inequality of pnv 
perty. He who has amassed a large fortune, of* 
ten becomes desirous oT being the founder of a 
great family. In pursuance of this desire, l)e 
singles put one of his children, of his relations^ 
or friends, and, leaving to him all the wealth 
which he has accumulated, cuts off his other 
heirs from his inheritance. His vanity is flat- 
tered by viewing himself as the source of fu- 
ture splendour, the fountain from which the 
stream of future grandeur is destined to flaw ^ 
he enjoys, by anticipation, the respect and grati* 
tude which he foolishly imagines his successors 
will pay to his memory ; he even attaches in idea 
to his own person that admiration which is ex* 
cited by magnificence, but which never attends 
beyond the immediate possessor of wealth. It is 
to such childish vanities, that he sacrifices pater- 
nal tenderness, attachment to his other relaticms, 
the interests even of those whom he loves. 

Some are induced to leave their whole pro* 
perty to one person, disappointing the natutsl 
expectation of their heirs, not by family pride> 




imi ^y ia fbpd attachment to' an individii^d. It 
mU siddoin» iu>wever, he found •that t^taments 
ef tidfi Iqind are made in &vour of this most needy 
€ir most deservipg. Siich partiality, aft^n arising 
Sooax acddeot, or froau unreaapnable prepo^&- 
8ion% is nourished, by pliancy of sentiinent, Oi: 
by unwoithy dismnulation ; not uAfrequently it if 
Ae fruit of slight attentiooB received from the 
gceat andpoi/v>erli]l; ivho» notice, beingiwore S^ 
teriag. i;Q vaai^, too 4>Skn makds a deeper joir 
ptession on die hearty tikan the most bfiectioQate 
attaohmeot of the poor. This occ^ sioi^ grutir 
fication of! vanity outweighs, in the jviiods'^ <^ 
a greatl{iatt;0f mankind^ vduabte ^eilvic^ and 
jm» qf ! unff^Askted attention : smd thutf testa? 
mattts eAen 9#eU the amount of tbtMeeoormous 
Ihrtwwfll^iBrliichi fiir the good of mankind* oi^^ht 
1p be .decreased* 

Tjpie evperience x)f HoUandt where the power 
of fluddng tineqnal divisions of property by wiU 
waa so seMonijexercised, that JN; might almost be 
ccmiidered' as .vistuaily dbolished, may obvial^ 
tii*e objedion usniAy urged against the restric* 
tioB of tesCameflotaiy i)eque8t8, that it woiild di^ 
mimsliithe inducemoot to industry add.ecooNomy* 
It may happen^ in very rare instances, that the 
desire xif msing up a family becctnes Ite motive 
to accaimnlation ; buit in general it is rather the 
aiMisequence of the vrquisitioa of wealth, or a- 
motive suggested by sdf-deception, to hide the 

VOL. u. R 
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deformity of avarice. A man exerts his indos^ 
tiy in early life, in order to procure the objedi 
of his immediate wants ; he afterwards practisea 
economy, that he may provide for his future coni« 
fort, and be prepared against the vicissitudes of 
life ; when he has attained these purposes, he 
perseveres from the desire of consideration aiui 
respect i and at last he becomes a miser from 
4ong-continued habitsof parsimony, without ha- 
ving any wdl-defined object in amassing wealth. 
These motives would still prompt sufficiently to 
exertion, to prudence, and to economy, although 
they were not strengthened by a foolish vanity^ 
which, when it does exist, is apt to lead to the 
most degrading avarice. It is seldom he^ wIki^ 
bom to moderate opulence, might have enter, 
tained a reasonable expectation of enriching his 
posterity, that becomes the founder of a famiiy f 
but the mat! who has struggled with hardships in 
his youth, who has long been under the necessi* 
ty of practising the most rigid sel^enial, and 
who, after having amassed riches, can no longer 
discard those penurious habits which arose iro'm 
bis original indigence. Should his intended heir 
be cut <^ he will 8(;ill continue his way of life^ 
and at last leave his wealth to some person with 
whom he had little connection while alive, or to 
a public charity in which he had never shown 
any interest His conduct, though perhaps ua» 



^oown .to himself, had been influeiiced^ itt>tby 
vftnity; but by the most sordid avarice; 

The total abolition of testaments^ howeven 
mMild be attended with several inconveftieneeflu 
Some members of a firtnily may be incapacitated 
hj the state of their health from providing for 
themselves ; and feniale34Ufe (precluded frpm many 
lucrative employments^ .by the want of physical 
power, and from othei% by. the c^ivions and es- 
tabliriied customs of society* In such circum- 
stances, an unequal division of property may be 
tbe only means of mamtaining tbe several m^n* 
bers of a family in the samd rank of Ufe, and the 
degree in whidi this inequality, of partition is re« 
quisite can be better determined by the &thei'^ 
than by any general law* Every man, toOi must 
be sensible of great difierence in the treatment 
which he receives from his relations ; and while 
it is a virtuous satisfaction to Jeave some token 
of gratitude to those who have shown him kind* 
ness, the power of disinheriting may command 
attentions fitim such as might otherwise be in- 
dined to treat him with disrespect 
• These views are so important, that, if the pub^ 
lie fe^ng had not been corrupted by the esta« 
IsK^ment of the right of primogeniture, it pro- 
bably would be most .condudve to the general 
good to allow property to be devised by will. 
But where the law has for ages given an uigust 
preference to the fimttbom, and tq males over 



females, and where the deshe of nusing mul pen- 
petuating a family has, in conseqaence, beoosie 
one ^ the strongest and most prevalent of pas- 
^ons, die tinlimited power of nuddng a testament 
fiimishes an easy and obvious mode of disap- 
pmttting the intentions of a more ecj^table re- 
gulation. By restricting, however, m place of 
altogether ab<A6hUig, this power, abnost everf 
tkseful bb^ect might be attained. 

It might be allowed to a father to alter tlie 
l^ga) division of bis property in &vour of a son 
vAkO lelkS unable, from hddAy or mental infinnity^^ 
fib provide £>r himself, and in favour of taia fe- 
male descendants/ It ought also to be in his 
power to restrict to a iife^intereat the provisiom 
for any of his children, whom he migiit consider 
as ui^t to manage property, reserving the pro» 
perty itsdf to fhe nattttttl Insirs of those children. 
Such powers, to be effectual, must be mdimited) 
but they could not be rendered the instrument 
of re-establisbiag, in an indirect manner, the 
right of primogaiiture which hod been abolished. 
To provide for the requital of kindness, it might 
be di^Scient to permit 0ne4hird of his proper- 
ty to be at the unlimited ^disposal of a msfti who 
was childless, ^nd one-sixth at the di^oaal of 
him who left descendants. The proper Tetum 
for kindness is not off a pecnmaiy natune, but 
consists in reciprooal kindness, m firiendshi^ 
and in eratitude. Snch attentions as ariae fiom 



titoianyeetifitioo of f^ytinmt ia money detenre 
90 r€i««il^p€^(tc bejrQCid.»iuat iodeiQiiificatioii for 
the time und li^ourt} m^ ibr that kindness which 
lui9 proceeded firom bettto motivesj, whatever 
ahows a gniteful aeoae of obligation will be an 
ample reward. 

. But with reapeot to the punishment of ne- 
glect or ill nsage^ greater powers must be per- 
mitted. It is not sufficient that a testator should 
nark his disapprobation of such conduct ( he 
ought also to be enabled effectually to punish it. 
For lina purpose* he ought to be allowed to di« 
minish the portion of any of his bdn by Wll]# 
and even to exclude him totirely from the inhe^ 
ritance. Kor is there any danger of this power 
being abused in order to produce inequality of 
poperty ^ for aO exclU8ton» which necessarily im- 
plied some delinquency, would never be resorted 
to, but in cases where it was justified by past 
Biiscoaduct. No testator could deliberately, and 
in the eye of the world, incur the guilt of inju* 
ring the character of a relation who had but sli^t* 
ly offended him, for the express purpose of de« 
priving him of property, to whicti, uidess forfeit* 
ed by .misbehaviour, he had a legal right 
. The laws of several countries, in place of re* 
stricting the power of making testaments^ have 
exten<ted it to a degree inconskitent both with 
reason and with the fundamental principles of 
jurisprudence. Not satisfied with directing the 
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femate? ^- ^r ^^r ft eir decease, pftipne- 

petua* ^^^y/^ij»tuating their domimoii« 

^^^ i^f^y^^r suoeeason £rom alienatiog^ 

^il0. ^^yjfvm changing any part of a long 

A, i' y^^gdon "which they chose to appoint. 

^' '^ be more absurd than such entails* 

^«-^^r«nnot for ever retain rights to the pre- 

fi^^tbe living. The former generation had 

^ disposal of their property while they re- 

j^ in this world, and the same ri^ts, after 

j^decease, must descend to their heirs. What- 

^ title, therefore, a proprietor might have to 

^tsbHsh an entail, the same title must devolve 

his successor, in whom the right of property 

^ as completely vested^ to «lter or abrogate his 

disposition. 

An entail, at the same time, is attended with 
many disadvantages to individuals and to the 
state* It destroys the salutary authority of a 
&ther over his children, by preventing him from 
punishing the misconduct of his oldest son,* and 
from rewarding the virtues of the rest of his fa- 
mily ; it establishes a diflference o£ rank and of 
wealth, which, in many instances, must be fa- 
tal to brotherly affection ; it hinders the daugh- 
ters from being provided for in a. manner suita- 
ble to their education and habits, and the youngs 
er sons from being put into a situation to pror 
vide for theipselves ; it is unfavourable to cul- 
tivation, by rendering the possessor of an estate 
l» usufructuary, by preventing him from disj^ 



9ittg o£ pait that he maj improve the rest, and 
by inducing him to extort, under the name of 
&ie, a portion of the farmer's capital ; it with- 
draws land from the commerce of society, di- 
minishing, in some degree, the uses of wealth ;^ 
by producing an extent of credit proportioned 
rather to income, than to real wealth, it is a fer* 
tile source, at the death of each proprietor, of 
distress and bankruptcy ; and, to sum up all, it 
is a powerful enj^ine for supporting inequality of 
property, t 

III. That the proportion which the taxes bear 
to the property of each contributor ought to in- 
crease progressively, according to the amount of 
bis property, is a principle which has been laid 
down by several author^ t and partially admitted 

* **In Scotland nore than one«fiftht perhaps more thaa 
^ one-third, part of the whole lands of the country are aft pre* 
<' sent supposed to be under strict entaiL'* 

WeaUh ofNtOUmh Book III. Chap. II. 

Since Dr Smith wrote, this eril has greatly increased. 

t ** Entails are still respected through the greater part of 
** Europe, in those countries particularly in which noble buth 
** is a necessary qualification ibr the enjoyment either of civil 
** or military honours* Entails are thought neoessaiy for 
** maintaining this occlusive privfl^ge of the nobility to the 
^ great offices and honours of their country i and that order 
^ having usurped one unjust advantage over the rest of 
<< ftUow-dtiiens. lest their pover^ should render it ridif 
^ it is thought reasonable that they should have another." 

WeaUhofNaH(miy Book III. Chap. II. 

X See L'Esprit des Lois, Liv. XIII. Chap. YIL Kamea' 
Sketches of the Histpiy of Mpn^ BM>k U. Sketch TOIf 
JBcc,V, 



b^iBaoy legidbtors ; but nowhere has it been M^ 
ly adopted in prsfcUce. In some nations, the poor 
have been in a great measure exempted, only Uf 
lay the heavier burden on the middle ranks ; in 
odiers, the chief privilege and distinction of no^ 
bility has been to contribute nothing directly Uf 
the exigencies of the state. After having emi*' 
inerated the evils arising iirom excessive inequa-> 
lity of property, it would be superfluous to provtf 
that a system by which that inequality is encou-- 
raged must be inexpedient ; but it may be of 
some importance to show that it is also unjust. 
- The taxes which each inhabitant pays to the 
stateconsistof the quantity of enjoymentofwhicb 
he is deprived. The superintendence of govern* 
ihent secures to him all his property, and enables 
him to follow out in quiet such measiu'cs as he 
thinks calculated to increase his comforts. Ifl 
return, it is requisite that he should yield part of 
his enjoyments to the public exigencies : and it 
seems reasonable that the portion so yielded by 
individuals should correspond to that which they 
lespectively retain. Society may be viewed as a 
great commercial concern, iri which the in-put 
stocl^ ought to be proportioned to the share of 
profits accruing to each of the partners. The 
money paid into the treasury is merely a mode 
of 'tetimating the quantity of enjoyments con- 
tribiited by each : and if, in the different con- 
ditions of life, the same quantity of the preci* 

2 
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#us metals represeilts vei^rdifierent quantMes 
of engoymcDt) Jthis ought to be attended^to in 
apportioning the public burdens. Shoidd so ma^ 
terial a consideratton be disr^;arded» oar taxes, 
tfiongh noioiiiaUy e^ual, must in reality Jbe uii-> 
just. One man will receive the greatest bene- 
fits from society, without beting subjected' to a 
pvopOTtional burdeni while anotfaei*, in attsimng 
advantages comparatively ingignificant» wfll be 
obliged to submit to very : grievous privations* 
Thus, if a nuui possessed a£ a hundred a year 
pay ten pounds to the state, he is de^nived of a 
much more essential pack of his comfbrts, lium 
another wfa6, possessed of a thousand a year, 
pays a hundred, and still more than the propria 
tor of a revethie of twenfy thousand pounds, 
who contributes two thousand* The first will 
perceive a very considoable diminution of the 
enjoyments which he could fdnderly command $ 
the second will also experience some inconveni* 
ence from the tax ; by the third the alteration 
will be nearly unfelt While the one has been 
subjected to real hardsliips, in order to secure 
has hundred pounds from the injustice of man- 
kind, the other is protected in the enjoyment 
of a revenue of two hundred times the amount, 
without- being forced to abandon his most ca^ 
pridous indulgences. Even on a cursory view, 
the injustice of such a partition of the public 
burdens is indisputable ) but it will appear sUQ 
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deufyf by a more particular oonsideratkm 
of the eflects of taxation on the several ranks 
ofaociety. 

All our enjoyments may be divided into three 
dasses^ necessaries, gratifications, and superflui- 
ties* Ihese classes glide into each other, so that 
it is impossible to draw any exact line of demar* 
cation ; but diere are also certain differences, by 
which, in a general way, they may be distingu- 
ished. 

Under necessaries may be included whatever 
is requisite to the existence and fiiH develope- 
meiit of the powers crf'man; whatever conducea 
to the growth and nourishment of his body, or 
the due expansion of the fiiculties of his mind ; 
whatever is useftd in enabling him to reach his 
fbll maturity and continue his q)eciea. Taxe^ 
1^ which the fumls allotted to this class of ex- 
penses are affected, must occasion great distressp 
cramping the powers and energies of man, and, 
if pushed far, even putting a period to his es» 
istence* 

The second class may comprehend all conve« 
niences, comforts, and real luxuries, whatever is 
requisite or useful, not to the being, but to the 
well-being, of man ; whatever is fitted, by its own 
qualities, to give pleasure to his senses, or bring 
delight to his mind. This is a most extensive 
class of enjo}*ments, reaching from the simpksk 
pleasures to the most refined delicacies^ contri. 
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^fiQd hf btunan iiigetitti1y> or collected by hum^a 
labour. To be deprived of any of these is an 
evil, for they all contribute, in the opinion of their 
possessors, to happiness. But they are not all of 
equal importance. The privation of an indul- 
gence will be more or less severely felt, accord- 
ing as it approaches to, or recedes from, the class 
of necessaries ; according as it contributes to the 
real well-being, or merely administers to a ca- 
pricious desire. 

Under the head of superfluities, may be ranked 
whatever is valued solely as a proof of wealth ^ 
tuch things as are of themselves fitted to produce 
neither pleasinre nor happiness ; such as delight 
none of the senses, as neither improve, adorn, 
nor even occupy the mind ; but which, bdng 
unattainable by men of moderate fortune, serve 
fp distinguish the opulent, and to attract admi- 
ration. To be deprived of those superfluities k 
merely to lose the admiration which they exci- 
ted, to part with some of the conspicuous testi* 
monieis of elevated rank. But the rank which 
any person hcdds is relative to that of those on 
Ae same level with himself, or at least of those 
who are neariy on that level. He, who remains 
stationary, feels degraded, if many of his former 
equals become his superiors ; and elevated, if 
they &11 belowliim : but the person who retains 
the same rank relatively to those around him, is 
4^Sected neither by an increase nor diminution of 
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npetfluitieSi if it be comnionto «U his MqutiMS 
aocea. To part with those distiocttOQs c^nnk; 
is very difierent froiki the loss of gn^tKcakioii4 
which, however trifling, always add soioethiBg ta 
eojoymrat If our superiors, equals* and iteme* 
diate inferiors^ mre proportiooaily reduced, we 
find ottfselves exactly in our former station^ and 
ihd loss of superfluities no loqger requisite la 
oujr fank can scarcely be called a priviltioai 

The whole, or nearly the whole, of the incomes 
0f Workmen, and of small trddestaen and &r« 
Hiers, is expended on the neoeasaries of life. 
Finding it sufficiently difficult to maintain their 
ftmlhes, they have little surplus for the gratifies* 
tiott of less urgent demands ^ and if they are 
ygbly taxed, they are made to pay a most exor« 
faitani price for tlie comparatively small dc^ee 
of protection which they derive fhmi goven^ 
ment« 

He whose revenue is more than requisite to 
procure the necessaries of life, expends what rci* 
XElains oh comforts and enjoyments. If this sDr* 
plus be small, he is anxious to draw from it all 
the gratification it can affiird, and is therefore 
carefiil to lay it out on such articles of flxid, 
clothing, and lodging, as will contribute most to 
his well-being. As his income increases, he in* 
duJ^es in other expenses less essential to his ease 
or pleasure, and at last, all real enjoyments be* 
ipg exhausted, he betakes himself to capridoua 
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ijlesiia^ to jvfinedf aad sometiineB imiq^giapy^ 
gratifications. In this progreBs, the advantngw 
which he deriws fcom ^irerninent are always 
iDcreasiiigy and the pdce whic^ he pays lor thne 
advaotages is always diimaishing^ When hecis 
ibrced to abandon real and substantial pleasunt, 
^e li^ subjeeted td a serious hardship ; but vfhm 
-he iaef^ i^linquishes those wbich ^une the vufi 
^wgeiay of caprioe> he is protected in the enjoy. 
Meat c£ all tiie necessaries, and most of the com* 
Ibrts and luxuries, of life, in return for the'aacti- 
Hce of trifles unessential to his happiness. . 

But there is a point at which the most re^nefl 
indulgences must end, the rest of every splendid 
levenue being necessarfly ai)sod>ed by those su- 
perfhiities which are st4)servient m^erely to 8iio# 
and ostentation. It nay be difficult to pojnt out 
4he boundary, far laany (a£ our real enjoyments 
are enhanced by the admiration which they em- 
cite ; bnt the distincticm- is not on that aocouat 
less real. A few servants may be kept, partly 
for convenience, and partly for ^low, but afoq^ 
establishment brings nothing but vexation, and 
can be endured only as the means of attracting 
the regards t)f tbe woild. The perscm mho is 
forced to part wftfa only such superfluities is se- 
cured in the possession of dl the necessaries, aM 
the comforts, and all the luxuries of life, in re* 
turn for tbe rdinquishment of follies which vex 
hjfli, and wfaicfa, dl his aequaintaiiccs being 
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.equiUy brought down, are no longer necessafj 

to bis dignity^ and rank. 

Indqiendently, then, of any additioDal public 
m expenditure arising from ihe uDcquid distributicMi 

of pn^rty, we arevamnted toccoiclude, from 
A ,tbe manner in which the several classes of the 

t. inhabitants are affected by taxes, that the [WO- 
portion of the public burdens laid on each indi- 
vidual ought to increase, in a quick prt^iesnon, 
according to his wealth. Of the public chaises, 
however, some are greatly enhanced by excessive 
inequality, and others may be traced to it as 
their original source. 

Among the various branches of public expen- 
diture, war, and the preparations for war, cer* 
tainly occupy the first place. Not only is the 
state put to an eoonnous expense during the 
continuation oS hostilities; but, even during 
lieace, armies must be disciplined, fortifications 
erected, navies built and repaired, and ambsft- 
sadors sent to every nei^bouring, and even 
to tbe most distant, nations, to give instant iiw 
formation of intrigues that may threaten to dis- 
turb the general tranquillity. Fart of these ex- 
penses would be unavoidable, in whatever man- 
ner wealth were distributed among the inhabit- 
ants of the state { but part also arises from ex- 
cessive inequality. 

Although an opulent nation might bold out 
•n equal temptati<m.to the attacks of her nei^- 
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hovMy whether her riches were in the hands of 
many or of few, her ccwdition for defence, by 
which this temptation might be counteracted, 
libust, in the two cases, be widely different. When 
|»roperty is engrossed by a few, there are but 
few deeply interested in the national defence ^ 
the rest, having little to lose by being conquere<£^ 
are prepared to submit quietly to a powerful in^ 
Widen The rich, educated amidst every indul* 
gence, are ill qualified to endure the fatigues 
and privations of war ; and the poor are sunk, 
by ignorance and its inseparable vices, to that 
degree of depravity which extinguishes eveiy 
generous, feeling, aind almost justifies the con*^ 
tempt with wfaieh they are breated. By ei&iies-* 
«ve inequality, while the numbers of the vtry 
iich and the veiy poor are increased, those ^ 
Ae middle 'ofaisses are reduced ; yet it is ehi^y 
to the middling ranks that we ipust look fot'Ati^ 
sens, whose patriotism is founded on a feeling 
of the happiness which they. enjoy, whose ardour 
of mind is kept alive by thdr exertions to bettei^ 
tiieir condition, whose bodies are strengthened 
by moderate exercise, and not enervated by 
luxury or slotlu A nation in which this invxhia^ 
bie class is diminished, to swell the number of 
the great and of die destitute, becomes an easy 
and tempting prey to her more warlike neigh« 
bours, and is forced to commit her defence to 
mercenaries supported at an enonnoua expense, 
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and' afteSn made ibe iBsfriimeoCs of onrertuniin^ 
that freedom, ^lioh . wa& the origiQ of h^ pcoir 
peritjr. 

. Mercantile dilutes, also, which have freqoenfe- 
|jr, given oceasipa^tQ sanguinary and ei^peiiMnvc 
f onteatSy are rendered more frequent by imequa^ 
(tty of property. Were ricfaes more equally di& 
foted^ no class of the fbhabitants could ettbear 
ttave an interest in e8tid)Ii£bing commercial mch 
•opolies, or be able succesafuUy to represent 
their private emoluinent as the inteacest of the 
sfalte- Competition in branches of trade, wfaich^ 
^ma being carried on by moderate stocks, are 
accessible to many of the inhabitants of each 
comHry* seldom occaaions any senouk disputeSi 
tMii Merchant finds the derangebuiit of faii 
Inde^ dpr^lg wuv too higftija price for any advaiw 
t^(e whicht in thte end, he can hope to ofaiaia^ 
£ven if « monapciy iMere established in fiivoor 
ff his country, he is fidly .aware tfa|tt tiie stock of 
9tber merchants would be allured £rom less Incnw 
tiv)S«tnployments, and that his psofitsmust speeu* 
Sy be reduced to their former level. Having 
nothing to gain, and mu^ to lose, by war, in 
fdaoe.of advancing oointe&tious, or unjust pietenl 
•ions, his interest :vnil incline him to every rea* 
sonaUe and candid concession, not inconsistent 
with the real wdfare of iiis country* 

It is oAerwise with the great capitaliet, who 
9HI aflK)rd to live afew years oh the interest cf 
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stocky or even to consume part of the stock 
P» whenever he has reason to expect his pre- 
sent loss to be compensated by future profits. 
However great these profits may be, he knows 
that, if they are drawn from distant speculations 
which must be carried on by immense capitals, 
they will not for a considerable time be reduced 
by competition at home ; and he is, therefore, 
eager to guard, by a monopoly in favour of his 
country, from that competition which he fears 
from great capitalists abroad. He becomes te- 
nacious of unjust preferences already established, 
and indefatigable in his endeavours to create new 
monopolies no less iniquitous. His supposed 
knowledge of trade gives weight and currency to 
his opinions ; he succeeds in representing his own 
interests as those of the state ; he employs all 
his influence with government, takes advantage 
of national prejudices, and, where nothing is in 
dispute but private gain, rouses a false sense of 
national honour. Unmindful of the miseries which 
he brings upon mankind, he follows his own in- 
terests with an eagerness unchecked by humani- 
ty ; and too often succeeds, by clamour, decep- 
tion, and intrigue, in plunging his country into 
war. 

In this attempt, he has powerful auxiliaries in 
the conditi(m of other clases of the inhabitants, 
who, whatever may be its object, are rendered, 
hy inequality of property, perpetually desirous of 

VOL. II. 8 
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var. All younger sons are disinherited to tap^ 
port the fancied consequence and lazy pride of 
one oftheir brothers ; from their education, they 
have imbibed unconquerable prejudieea againrt 
the useful professions, and in such circumstances 
die army is their chief resource against diat idle- 
ness, poverty, and dependence, which seem en- 
tailed upon them by the injustice of the law. 
Those who have been led t^ a vain emulation of 
tihe expenses of thur superiors, to squander away 
their patrimonial fortunes, are in a attll more de- 
plorable condition. Too old to begin the study 
of a profession* too proud to be industrious, too 
luxurious to live in contented poverty, they have 
before them a long prospect of misery, embitter- 
ed by the reflccti(m that it has its source in their 
own misconduct. To such men, war is an occu- 
pation which may relieve their troubled thoughts; 
it gives them an opportunity of still attracting 
the regards of mankind ; it furnishes a present 
inaintenance, and to a few opens up prospects, 
not altogether visionaty, of re>establidiiDg their 
bankrupt fortunes. 

At the same time, war presents many opportu- 
nities of profitable specuhuion to great capitalists, 
whose influence must always be powerful in the 
state. The loans which become necessary yield 
a Inrge, and almost certahi, profit ; while the flue- 
ttKitlons in' the public funds may be considered 
as establishing an inunense lotteiy, in which the 
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wklMkik prizes are drawn by the fortu^te, the 
iiit^Jjgf^lity the artful, and the opulent. Ano- 
ther nuffier/Mis class of capitalists, employed as 
commissaries aiad contractors, partly by a species 
of monopoly pi ocsured by theirwealth, and some- 
times. It is f^scedL by e:q>edieots whichr in other 
ooamefieiaj i^nsactions, would stamp thieir cha- 
sacters i^ith infiimy, succeed in rearing their pri- 
vate fortunes on the foundation of national dia- 



These different classes, younger brokers and 
bankrupts, capitalists, afcock-jg^beis, and con- 
tffactors^ with all their train of dq^ndants, rehu 
tions, and friends, form, a large and powerful 
•body, who have a Aix&d interjest in fomenting, 
wans; who lai^uish during the prosperity of their 
4Donntcy, and fa^n ;0n the miseries of ;oa,nkind. 
The firk)»ds of peace being disjoined, and reviled 
jsa insfinsihle to the glory md hosiour of their 
countiy, tiie war-faction could be siiccessfully 
opposed only by pore mA disinterestqd patriot- 
imn ; but ^ same inii^guaUty of foiiti^ie that oc- 
sasioos a love of war, extends corruption through 
the nation, till public spirit is withered before 
it. No opposition is therefore made to clamour, 
isdiioh, though in reality excited by self-interest, 
is cloaked <ttnder the.specious appearance of pub- 
lic zeaL Suspicions axe artfully diffused, trifling 
injnries are magnified to. unpardonable pffences, 
.an arrogant tone is adopted in official communi- 
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cations, and, in coiisec|uence of paltry diBpittefl^ 
for whrch pretences can never be waDting. ai 
many years behold the ravages of war, as smile 
upon the ijuiet and blissfiil arts of peace. 

Next to war, the protectioo of the citizens 
from the injuries of each other is the chief source 
of national expense. After having shown that 
inequality of property generates all kinds of 
crimes, it is unnecessary to prove that it must 
increase the expenses attendant on criminal jus- 
tice. While the carele^ profusion of the rich 
opens a thousand doors to cheats, frauds, and 
pilferings, the poor, devoid of education and <^ 
those virtuous feelings which are best founded 
on knowledge, are tempted, by the desire ef vi- 
cious indulgences which they cannot othenriae 
att^n, or tlriven by real distress, to the commit 
siott of stight acts of dishonesty, which gradually 
corrupt their morals and prepare them for ciimea. 
Hence the necessity of farther protections t* 
property ; of greater establishments for detects 
mg, trying, and punishing, o^ndera ; hence the 
multiplication of police and law officers, and the 
erection of immense jails and bridewells in every 
comer of the country. 

The expenses of general government are no- 
less augttiented by inequality of property. In 
every society it is requisite to havea number rf 
public officers const«itly employed in the gene- 
u\ management <^ the a&inof the cammuiuty. 
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Their duties consist in the superintendance of 
inferior officers and magistrates; in proposing 
and administering such laws as are useful to the 
country ; in regulating the intercourse, whether 
commercial or political, with foreign natioi^ ; 
and, in general, in preventing whatever public 
evils may be threatened, and securing whatever 
{Hiblic advantages may be attainable. To dis« 
charge these important offices with propriety, 
requires the most powerful talents, knowledge 
at once comprehensive and minute, the most 
unwearied attention, and a probity, proof, not 
only against personal temptations, but also against 
the cabals and rapacity of those by whom minis- 
ters^ are surrounded. Such an assemblage of the 
best qualities of the head and heart, when em- 
ployed in the public service, deserves to be re- 
compensed, in proportion to its rareness and in- 
estimable importance. The charges of general 
administration, therefore, must always be consi- 
derable ; but they are greatly augmented by in^- 
^uality of fortunes. 

That ministers may enjoy the general respect 
which is indispensable to the due discharge of 
their functions ; that men of talents, even though 
an moderate circumstances, may aspire to the 
higher offices of the state ; and that the more af- 
fluent may be indemnified for the attention trans- 
ferred from their private affitirs to those of the 
public, it is both just and expedient that the emo^ 
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luments of office should be prf^xMioDed to the 
wealth c^ the higher classed of society. The«atiie 
salariea which might be sufflcient* if riches were 
more equally distiibuted, will be cbntemptibkt 
and inadequate in a country where princely fbr-^ 
tunes have been accumuUted j and every at-* 
tempt to depress the condition of public fUnC'- 
tionaries below that of the opulent citizens must 
either confine the possession of office to those 
who can defray the necessary expense from their 
private fortunes, or deprive government of that 
talutaiy authority which splendour and magtiift* 
cence establish in the minds of the people. 

It is chiefly, however, by the decay of pul^c 
spirit, and the prevalence of corruption, that in- 
equality of property swells the expenses of the 
state. When rapacity prevails generally among 
the people; when profusion, springing 6rom emu- 
lation in splendour, occasions very univerBa) em- 
barrassment ; when the younger children, unpro- 
vided for by their parents, are dependei^ ott a 
brother anxious to shift the burden from himself 
upon tlie country ; when open venality among 
the liigher ranks has abated the aUiorrmc^ 
which corruption is calculated to inspire i in such 
circumstances, a minister can scarcely remain in 
office, or execute even those measures which are 
confessedly bcne6cial, unless, as it has been em- 
phatically expressed, he grease the wheels of the 
political machine. For this purpose, peiMioos are 
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bestowedt sineoure places are contrived, o£Sces, 
40f which the duty is done by dqputy^ are multi- 
plied withom eiid ; aB4» ,that venality may be 
still farther extended, ingenious modes are de^ 
vised of granting reversions^ and burdening 
affice4ie^ers with annuities to others. When 
these measures are jt^ken, the machiqe of go vera- 
moot, meeting wi^ qo farthi^ interruptjipo, pro- 
ceeds over the roughest roads, and even through 
what app6ar impervious moras^^s : but it cannot 
be deiuedt b^ the boldest advocate for corrup- 
tion* that all thi^ piling aod grieasiog is with the 
blood and substance of the people. 

Thus, inequality of property swells in many 
^U£ferent ways the amount of national expen- 
diture; and it can scarcely be disputed that 
Buch additional charges ought to be defrayed by 
those overgrown fortunes, by which they are oc- 
casioned. It is reasonable that all ranks of citi- 
zens, according to their ability, should bear a 
proportion of taxes requisite for the general pro- 
tection of property ; but there is no justice what- 
ever in their being made to contribute to those 
additional charges, which arise from the immense 
wealth and pre-eminence of others. When to 
this we add the other considerations already sta- 
ted ; when we recollect the numerous evils inse- 
parable from excessive inequality ; and when we 
•observe that taxes, if proportioned to wealth, oc- 
casion more severe privations to the poor than 
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to the rich ; we are wflrniDted in concluding 
that the proportioQ which the public burdens 
bear to the property of eaeh contributor, should 
increase according to hu opulence. 

Difficulties, no doubt, will occur in carrying 
this principle into practice; but a legislator, 
who kept justice steadily in view, would at least 
approximate to her paths. How far the taxes 
now raised in Britain agree with this rule, and 
how far, in this respect, they would admit of es- 
sential improvements, will appear when we come 
to teeat (^ the several modes of levyiii^t from 
the people, a revenue for the state. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Of Legislative Promiansfor the Support of 

the Poor. 

Ik eyeiy oonditioii of society, individuak ivill be 
fi>und who afe unaUe to provide fw their owa 
subsistence. Some are bom with defects in their 
mental powers which i^edude foresight and con^ 
tinned attention ; others with defects of body 
which unfit them for eveiy kind of labour ; many 
are maimed by accidents, or weakened by dis^ 
ease ; and all, when rendered impotent by age^ 
are liaUe to outlive those to whose assistance 
they possess a claim by relationship or former ser- 
vices. To these unavoidable causes of poverty, 
must be added habits of idleness, of waste, and 
of debauchery, which, arising from ignorance, 
weakness of character, and bad example, pro- 
duce by much the greater part of that misery so 
generally prevalent in civilized and opulent na- 
tions. 

The most obvious, and, in the opinion of many 
respectable authors, the only effectual way of re- 
lieving such distress, is by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of those, who, from living in the neighbour-^ 
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hood, may easily make thenudves acquainted 
tx)tb ^th its source and its degree. The burden 
of maintaining the poor is indeed thus thrown on 
the benevolent, to the exemption of the selfish 
and unfeeling ; but he who voluntarily submits to 
expense, has no reason to complain of injustice ; 
nor is the charge thus incurred without a full 
equivalent. Qiarity, whfle purely voluntaiy, has 
so ample a reward in self-approbation, that the 
money distributed for the relief of distress^ fur- 
nishes more real and permanent eigoyment^ than 
what » expended on any other gmtificatimi. It 
is not, therefore, the humanei thouf^ they vaxf 
jregret the selfishness of others, who ynSl olgect 
to a charge brought upmi them by the exerciie 
of their virtues ; but experience wtU convince 
them, that, in an extended and comipt socie^, 
their exertions ae inadequate to the relief of the 
complicated misery by which diey are atirrounded. 
Many of those who are willing to contribute 
to the assistance of the poor, want Jetsure or pa- 
tience to investigate the situatioji of the numo- 
rous applicants by whom they are beset The 
^ualid habitations of the wretched excite dis- 
gust ; the difficulty of detecting artful imposture 
is an apology for indolence ; and the appearance 
of extreme wretdiedness extorts alms which bet- 
ter information would have withheid. So fiur a 
field being opened for imposture, to beg beoomea 
a trade. Calamities^ feigned to excite congas- 
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Hbni sire dfeiiGHsd tip Mrith Avery Mcmsoty which 
CanniAg can suggest) till iht unvarnished misery 
bf such as disdain fidsehood ai^pears trivial and 
tininteVeftting. Tho^ who are not initiated into 
the tniseries of mendicity, have little chance to 
gain attentioni and while the dissolute riot in 
abundafice, the deserving poor are heard wkh 
' coldness^ and left without reliefs The frequent 
detection c£ fraud and imposition gradually har- 
ilens the heart against every tale of distress ; the 
ftrst impreftsioii is» that the story is either false or 
Its circuftistances exaggerated ) and these una- 
i^dabte prepossessions^ though a very slemler 
protection against the importunities of the pro- 
fligate, chill and repel the timid and unpnMstised 
inipplieaniL 

Ch&rity> thi^ most amiable of the virtues, is 
thus converted into an encoumgemoit of vice. 
I^aiiy, who might maintain themselves by labour, 
prtfer living on the credulity of manidnd ; and 
if^tluity» wycfai if 1^11 directed, nught ensure 
itf uence, is em^oyed to extort a miserable i»t- 
tauce fhnn those who by experience have become 
M^icious <tf fiuud. In the mean time, the sup« 
"port of 1^ deserving poor is irregular and pre- 
carious. Sometimes their petitions may be heard, 
iand they may be libeiially supplied $ at otbar times 
their prayers will be rejected, and they will suf- 
fer the extranity of want The uncertainly of 
liiture subsistence mu6t po^sob every present en- 




j^ indeed, by habit, they lose dl 

v>.n»f*^Vj ^gcxA. dependence. But in this 

w*-*' "' gilaiBO lose all attention to ecoDomy 

f^^^eaee, squandering in immediate indul- 

*^' '^tever they may occasionally, procure 

f^ « bare subdstenoe* and trusting for the 

^tfosoce of to-mwiow to new contributi(His 

^ the-humane. 

fxpeiience of the multiplied evils of public 
^giog can scarcely fail to suggest the improver 
i^ent of collecting the contributions of the ch^ 
ritable into a general fund to be administered by 
trustees. By such an institution, it may reastm- 
ably be expected that a check will be ^ven to 
imposture, and some attention secured to the 
wants of the deserving. The trustees, on their 
guard gainst the feeUi^ v£ the moment, will be 
at pains to enquire into the truth of the repre- 
sentations that are made to them, and, in the 
performance of this duty, they must socm become 
acquainted with the characters and circumrtao- 
ces of those committed to their chaige. Hie 
indigent may apply with confidence where they 
Juiow that their chUms, however modestly stated, 
will meet with attention ; and the idle and disso- 
lute, aware that their impostures must be detect- 
ed, will no longer seek a livelihood by inventing 
tales of fictitious distress. 

It may be more justly objected to such caa- 
mbutiiMUb than to private cfaari^, that they throw 
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ihe burden of matntaitung the poor imeqtudly on 
the inhabitants. Where they have been adopt* 
ed, the chief collections have been made at the 
churches, and therefore the sums ccmtiibuted by 
ihe lower and middling ranks have been much, 
greater, in proportion to their wealth, than those 
bestowed by ihe^rich/ £ven the poorest person 
piUto something into the box, wUle the richest 
gives little more than those who are just above 
die rank of workmen. The contribution is n^ 
therin proportion to the regularity in attending 
public worship, than according to the wealth of 
the inhabitants ; and in general those are by no 
means the most opulent who are found most fre* 
quently at church. Nor has the contributor the 
same reward from his own feelings that is inse- 
parable from private charity. He may be doing 
much more good to his fellow-creatures, but 
that good is neither presented to his senses, nor 
impressed upon his imagination. He <^nnot Sal* 
low each small sum which he bestows^ and enjoy 
the happiness which it creates. From habit and 
.from example, he gives a weekly contributioii^ 
^without thinking of the distress which he is as- 
«8ting to relieve ; and as the motive does not 
leach his heart, so neither do consequences so 
general and unde&ied ;alSfect his imaginadoiK 
If he tlnnk of it at all, he is apt to repine, that, 
in consequence of the mode of collection, he 
jhould contribute to a public object more large- 
ly than others who are in more affluent circum* 
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flkancea. He views ii as a tex which cufltom aod 
the public expectatiitt impMe upon him e^ery 
time thet he is {present at paUlc wonhip ; andt 
like other taxes, he thifikB it ought to be pro* 
portioned, not to die religioiu but to the woaltbt 
of the several inhabttants^ 
a There is also reason to &tis$ that fiinds vi^uo^ 
tarily raised may^ be fluctuating^ and som^timee 
inadequate to the support of tiie poor. What is 
deficient in the church coUections must be pro^ 
vided by die sdicitadotta of dteauuiagen; the^ 
succesa of which will ever be poecarious. At 
one time, more may be ooUected by popular and 
active trustees than da requisite forlhe mere 8ub>» 
Sistence of the indigent; and the sturplusi if dt* 
vided among them, will encouffage a teoporaiy 
provision : at another time, from the indolence 
of the trustees, die fimds will be deficient^ and 
the poor, by the negligence of others, will be 
involved in the utmost distress. 

It happens unfortunately, that contributions 
are apt to fall oS^ at t^e tnery moment diat the 
claims upon the fund are increased. In seasons 
of scarcity, of sickness, or of interruption to 
trade, many who gave a littie to die weekly col- 
lections, find their utmost exertions requisite for 
their own support, and such as bestowed lai^ger 
sums are assailed foy stronger and more urgent 
claims from diose, with whose distresses they are 
personally acquainted. Tlie trustees may, there-' 
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fore, be forced to abridge their.iimal aflowaiices^ 
at therery time that they oii^ tobe inereased^* 
and to refuse adnisBioii on. their lists to new ap« 
plicants, no te» miserable and deserving than 
those whom they are accustomed to supply^ 
When the ^stress^ indeed/ becomes excessive^ 
public KbmUty wi&f most probaUy, mme than 
itiake up the deficiency in the fimds ; but before 
this general impcestion: can be made icm the pub> 
lie nrind, much ssiseiy musl be endured ; and 
if ultuHately, aa will frequently happen, the sob- 
scnptions should be too iibital, a prenkinn wiH 
be held out' taifiepess, at a time wben. the. most 
indtistrious are involved in diffcultiesi wdthe 
independent 9pint of the people will be injured 
irf % pi^omisciioaB distrifanttcm of aims. 

It is a fiutheir^ dbjeotion to every soheme <)f 
fbrming vokotrtsvy oontrSbutaons into a pnUic 
fund, that, though it may mitigate, it camx)t re- 
movae, the «vils of public bfeggiiig. Many very 
4!haritab)e peopto will rather trust to dieir own 
dbctamnnit in ithe distribution of ti»r. abiis» 
-than to that «€ administrators, .over Tvixnn, ihotn 
the nature of 4he xnstiftution, they can have no 
control. Not a few, it is to be feared, wilir pre- 
fix the ei^oyaient ctf the gratiti^dtt' of those whom 
^kmy lliemsehres relieve, to the satiafaotaon of 
knowing that, in common with others, they are 
promoting, in a secret, but much more effectual 
manner, the welfare of the deserving ; and stlU 
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a ^;reater number, irom weakness of character* 
wUl give to aotichadon and tmpoature, what, in 
place of nutating distress, encourages idlenes 
and fraud. In all these ways private will inter- 
fere with public charity ; the general fund will 
be deprived of part of its supplies, knd mendio* 
ty, wiA all its eviU, will continue to prevaiL B; 
would be the most aggravated inhumanity to 
punish those for soUcidng reUef, for whose main- 
tenance no adequate provision had been made 
by the state ; and it would be the grossest injus- 
tice to inflict penalties on such, as. in giving 
alms, exercised an acknowledged right over thdr 
own property. Such laws, however they may be 
multiplied, and however cruel in their enact- 
ments, must remain impotent, againatfthe wants 
of the poor, the humanity of the rich, aAd the 
moral feelings of all by whom tliey are to be en- 
forced. 

In Holland, it is true, voluntary contributions 
were found to be an ample fond for the poor, 
and mendici^ was there less prevalmt than is 
the rest of Europe.* But it ought to be conu- 
dered, that, from the frugality of that people 
the number of poor was small, and the affluence 
of the other inhabitants, compared with their 
habitsof living, very great. In a more luxuriom 

• M<Fnkiie*i Eo^ caaceraiDg the Po(ii> Cb^ VUL Stq, 
UI. 
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tttfoDt where dissSpatian occaskmed extended 
iBisery in tke lower ranks, and considerate em- 
barraaBment even in the highest, the same system 
might be altogether inefficient* In such circimi^ 
lCancea» it is probable^ that the relief of the ind>> 
gent must be' forced by S3mipathy with their ac- 
tual su&rings, or provided for by a general regu- 
lation of the state. Accordingly, in England, the 
numerous laws reqoiring the clergy and justices 
to nige individuals to contribute to a general 
fimd, the inhunjan punishments denounced against 
beggars, and the penalties attached to the exer- 
dae of private charity, were all found inefiectual^ 
and recourse was had at last, with evident re- 
luctance, to a compulsory provision for thepoor. ^ 
The rightj however, of government to levy 
taxes, for the suj^ort of the pOOT, is inadmissible 
except under great limitations. Charity, though 
a moral duty incumbent on all, belongs to that 
dass of duties which cannot justly be enforced* 
The refusal to alleviate the sufferings of our fel^ 
low-creatures properiy subjects us to general 
contempt and detestation ; but as the rights c€ 
others are not infringed by our hardness of heartf 
as their condition is rendered in no respect more 
intolerable, our refusal cannot subject us to pu<» 
nishment ; and of that, of vfinch the omissiou 



* A very dear dedadion of Uie English alatatai on this 
subject, with many valuable remarks, will be found in Sir FrecU 
M.£den's State of the Poor, Book L . 

YOL. II. T 
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cannot be pmiflhed, it is obvious that tke peiv 
formance cannot be compelled.* Here law has 
no province. It must be left to the feehi^ and 
conscience of each individual, how fiir he maj 
choose to deprive himself of part of his luxuries^ 
in order to feed the hungry and clothe the na- 
Iced. It is equally unjust to compel him to do 
so by penalties, and to take away his prc^ierty 
for this purpose without his own consent. A tax, 
levied avowedly, not for the benefit of the coo^ 
tributor, but of others possessing no claim over 
his property, seems repugnant to the first princi* 
pies of just government J and it is probably from 
fiome obscure perception of this injustice, that 
poors rates, even to a moderate extent^ as those 
levied in some parts of Scotland confessedly are^ 
excite more dissatisfaction, than the heaviest 
taxes for the service of the state. 

But there is another view in which a mode^ 
rate provision for the poor will appear less ex* 
ceptionable. The preservation of our own ex- 
istence, and that of our helpless offipring, is so 
'Strongly recommended to our care by nature^ 
that neither a sense of duty, 4)or the fear of pu* 
nisbment, can deter him, who is perishing by- 
want, from invading the possessions of his neigh- 
bour. Human laws, for obvious reasons, have 
made no exceptions on account of this irresis* 

^ Prd. Enqulfyi Chap. IL Sec« IL 
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tSbte temptation, but there never has been an 
instance of the infliction of punishment where 
the existence of such extreme poverty was sa*> 
tisfactorily proved. It requires little observa«» 
tion to be convinced, that, almost in every mind, 
the idea of right will yield to tlie assaults of al>« 
solute want, and little philosophy to conclude, 
that what, in the particular circumstances, is al* 
most unavoidable, is no proper object of chas« 
tisement» If the poor, then, be not supported, 
theft and robbery must often be left unpunished^ 
The consequence would be, that the plea of ex* 
treme indigence might be set up and plausibly 
supported, even when it had no foundation in 
truth, and every violation of the right of pro*, 
perty which went unpunished would weaken 
moral restraint, both in the mind of the person 
by whom the offence had been committed, and< 
in the estimation of others, who, without enqui** 
ring minutely into the cause, saw it passed over 
with impunity. In order to repress crimes, pu^ 
nishment must be regular and certain ; and, that 
in every case we may have a right to inflict pu«^ 
nishment, the irresistible temptation of extreme 
want must be removed. If voluntary contribu- 
tion cannot afford that assurance of support 
which may prevent self*preservation from being 
arrayed against the dictates of morals and the 
ordinances of law, this is strictly one of the cases» 
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in which poblu ttgoimtioDa aie leqnisite Ar tho 
benefit and aafetjr of aU the citizeaR. Fooa 
rates, therefisre, ini^ be levied, not for the pDN 
pose of enfoFcing the duty oi charity, but as the 
only effectual mode of protectii^ property. This 
argument, it may be remarked, justifies aa public 
provincHi fen- the poor beyond a bare sabsiateace ; 
a restriction which sound Tiews of policy wcaild 
equally surest 

It has indeed been a^ued, that aU certainty of 
the poor bdng sheltered from absolute want is 
inexpedient, as it may rdax the industry- and 
economy oi the labouring classes. Hold out to 
a labourer, it has been said, the certainty of 
maiDteoaiice in bis old age, and be will ne^ect 
to make provision f<« himself during bis youth ; 
diow to the idle and dissolute that, when mck 
or out of employment, they will be supp<»ted 
by the state, and they will instantly devise means 
to exempt themselves from labour ; provide for 
the support and education of the childrea of the 
poor, and marriages will be contracted without 
even the expectation of the ofipring bein^ rear- 
ed by their parents. The more you increase 
yotu* funds, the more will you increase the num- 
ber of those who look to them, not to their own 
exertions, for support; and without diminishiDg 
in any degree the sum of human misery, all that 
the public regulations can do, is to throw the 
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dtarden ot^maiatainiiig the idle and (irofligate, on 
the todnstriaoft and deserving.* 

In this Kpresentadon, if a{i|^ied to pooiB 
ntes «8 they exist in England, there is probably 
£ttle exaggeration ; but the abuses of that paB- 
ticular system are not justly chargeable against 
every public provision for the poor. 

If tiie funds raised by voluntary contributioa 
be always sufficient for the subsistence of the 
jpoor, the same certainty of midntenance is «£- 
forded, as if they were levied by a tax. Man- 
kind are more influenced by what strikes their 
aensesy than by deductions of reason; more im- 
pressed by what actually taikes place around them, 
than by probabitities which they have never seeii 
realised. While every poor person is supplied 
with food, those who are in danger of becoming 
poor, without thinking of the scmrce from which 
the' supply is derived, will look forward with per- 
fect confidence to their own maintenance and 
that of their children. In vain would you teU 
them, that the charity is vduntary, and may be 
withdrawn; no aigument will convince them, 
that the aid which has uniformly been afforded 
to others will be withheld from diem. There is 
but one effectual way of impressing upon their 
minds the possibility of their being abandoned 

* These argmneiktB have been iliuBtrated by msDy authoia* 
Tbey are very fordhly stated by Lord Kamee in his Sketches 
«f the Hist, of Man, Sketch X. 
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to the eirixemityof want, and that is by the exw 
ample of others gradually perishing without re^ 
lie£ But whatever^ in the pride of system, au- 
thors may write, no man can seriously wish that 
such spectacles should, firom time to time, be ex- 
hibited to the public 

In truth, the idea that the prospect of public 
aid during sickness or old age is injurious to 
economy in youth, seems altogether a misappre* 
hension. Profusion was never occasioned by a 
calculation of distant consequences, but always 
by the power of immediate temptation oveiv 
coming every consideration of future wel&ret 
To account for the thoughtless extravagance of 
many of ourworkmen, it is unnecessary to havere- 
course to views of futurity, which seldom/egulatcf 
their conduct, and which, if they were entertain- 
ed, would lead to a veiy opposite result. Beset 
with temptations, and seduced by example, a 
young labourer has no motive to parsimony but 
a desire of bettering his condition at a very dis- 
tant day. What he can save in a week or a 
month can have no sensible effect on hb future 
condition ; but even this trifle may add * mate- 
rially to his immediate gratification. No wonder 
then, that he too frequently yields to present 
pleasure, deferring, as he thinks, only for a short 
time, the commencement of that rigid economy 
which he proposes to exercise during the rest of 
his life. If the prospect of independence and 
comfort, to which he might look forward with 
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usiirance, be inefiectual in opposing the attrac- 
tions of present desire, there can be little reason 
to conclude that these motives of immediate en* 
joyment, which unhappily are in themselves so 
powerful, will be much invigorated by the dis- 
covery of a workhouse, or a bare subsistence 
doled out by the public, as the distant goal to 
which his extravagance must conduct him. 

The misapplication, indeed, of charity, whe- 
ther public or private, may hold out immediate 
and powerful incitements to idleness and vice. 
Many will refuse to work, if they find that it is 
fiot requisite to their present subsistence, and al« 
most every one will seek pretences to get upon 
the poors-roll, if the provision be so abundant, 
that those who are supported by the public live 
more comfortably than industrious workmen* 
The choice in this case is directed by no distant 
Tiews and expectations, but by the desire of im- 
mediate idleness, or of immediate gratificatiohs. 

The English poor laws are undoubtedly liable 

to tins objection. To vest an unlimited power of 

assessment in the overseers of the poor is not the 

way to render them sparing of the public money, 

t)r very vigilant in the detection of imposture* 

Jt is easier for an overseer to admit a doubtful 

claim than to investigate it ; it is more agreeable 

for him to acquire, at tlie expense of otliers, the 

reputation of liberality, than to sut^ect himself, 

by the strict performance of Iris duty, to the im* 

1 
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pfutatton df hardness Df heart. It h even ^fi»» 
Mnt to the c(Mitributors» who often overlook 
the more distant consequeocest to see the im* 
potent and old wearing out the remnant of 
life in the midst e£ comfwts an4 innocent grati- 
fications. As if these were not of themselves 
sufficient stimulants to profusion, the law of £ng« 
land empowers a justice of peape (and in what 
parish may not a justioe be found desiroas of 
popularity, or unacquainted with the interests of 
bis country?) to issue wders for maintenance, 
which the overseers are bound to obey.* The 
consequences are such as might be expected. 
The poor live better in the workhouse, or on 
their pensions, than a labourer who has a i^ily { 
their numbers are so much increased, that in 
gome parishes more than one-fourth of the popu- 
lation is said to be maintained, wholly or in part^ 
by the public ; and the poors rates of England, 
independently of* all charitable foundations and 
private contributions, probably amounting to a 
much larger sum, have been stated at two^f and 
even at three, | millions sterling a year. 

For such evils it should seem that a remedy 
might be found, without depriving the indigent 

* Previously to the 9th Geo. I. c 7, a single Justice of peace 

might exercise this power without consulting the oveneert. 

By that act he must summon the overseers fo sh«ir came why 

frilef should not be giren. 

t Sir .F. M. fiden, on the State of the Poort toI. L p. S7a 

^ Karnes* ^Letches of the History of Man, Sketdi X, 



gf necesftry relief. Ov^^seers, aonuidly dected 
hy the inhabitants of each parish, should deter* 
miiie^ at stated meetii^ held once a week, on 
di petHtoDs fhr asststance ; they should appoint 
an iaspectoTj with a moderate salary, md re« 
nioveable at i4easure» to report to them the con* 
£tion of each apfrfioaat ; and fiom this report 
the testimony (rf* the netghbours, and^ when ne« 
cessary, a personal examinataon of the state of 
tiiefiunfly, they ought to decide on the nature 
and amount of the idief to be gmnted. There 
probaUy oiq^t to be a small establishment, sup* 
ported in tibe most frugal manner, fi>r such M 
people as have no near relations with whom thej 
could reside ;* but the parish assistance should^ 
in general, be issued partly in money, aadpartly 
in (Hovisions, and the overseers should be sworn 
to administer only such relief as, in conjunction 
with each pauper's eamit^^ would, in their c^i* 
nion, maintaiti him in less affluence than a com- 
mon laboiffer* The overseers ought to be en- 
joined to keep a register of all who receive cha- 
rity, specifytog their age, their state of health, the 
number of their fitmily, their usual earnings, and 
tile amount and nature of the assistance aflforded 
them. They ought also to keep a list of all ap* 
^cations that had been refused, with the reasons 

. * The ob|eclioiilo<d>arity workhouses g^ yerj fulljstaled 
\jj Dr MPFariane in his Enquiries conoerniiig the Poor, Eoq. 
11. Chap. T. 
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of their rgectio!]. These lists ought, for a cer# 
tain number of days each year, to lie open tor the 
inspection of the inhabitants, and at the end of 
that time, they should be submitted to a meeting' 
of superintendents of the poor (also elected by the 
inhabitants,) who might give the overseers such di« 
rections as they judged requisite, and who shoulc^ 
at the same time, fix the amount o£ the annual as* 
sessment* By some such plan as this, it is pro« 
bable that abuses would be at least as effectually 
ehecked, as by any trustees appointed to distrU 
bute the produce of a voluntary contribution ; 
nor will the example of Scotland, where the af> 
fairs of the poor are gratuitously adminktered by 
the vestries, and in some of the lai^er towns by 
del^^tes from the several corporate bodies, al* 
low us to doubt, if the utility of the system were 
evident, of the ease with which overseers andsu* 
perintendents would be found amongthe respect^ 
able dasses of the inhabitants. 

There is another objection to public provi- 
sions for the poor, which it may be thought difc 
ficult to remove by any system of managemrat* 
When the tax is compulsory, it is conceived to 
be unjust that one parish should be forced to 
maintain those whose youth was spent in the ser* 
. vice of another. It may be reasonable that in» 

* Thu plan is not materially differene from that fuggeited 
by Dr M«Farlaoe. See Enq. III. Cbs{K III. Section* % S; 
andi 
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dustrydoringhealth and youth should be rewarded 
by relief in sickness and old age ; but those, who 
derived none of the advantages of the one, ought 
not to be burdened with the charge of the other. 
Hence the necessity of laws for regulating parish 
settlements, and for passmg paupers to the part 
of the country to which they belong; laws, which, 
however just in their objects, are oppressive on 
the labourer, whom they preclude from change of 
residence, disadi^ntageous to rising manufac* 
tures by preventing the supply of workmen from 
being proportioned to the demand, and produc« 
five of endless litigation and expence.* These 
laws have been so far improved by a late statute,t 
that no workman can now be removed, from the 
mere suspicion that be may one day become 
chargeable to the pari^ ; but there is still the 
grossest inhumanity in banishing a man from the 
place in which he hoped to end his days, where 
he can most easily find employment, where hia 
children may be settled, and those to Whom he 
is attached may reside^ because age, accident, or 
disease have deprived him, perhaps only for a 

* ** This single clause of a short act of parliament,*' aajg 
Sir F. M* Eden, in speaking of the act respecting settlement^ 
** has 6ccasioned more doubts and difficulties in Westminster* 
'* bally and has perhaps been more profitable to the-profes* 
f * sion of the lair, than any other point in English jurisprup. 
^« dence.''— Sto/tf qfihc Poor, vol Lpqge 17Q. 

t 35 Geo. IIL c. 10^ 
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liiiiet of the power of gaming ins HveliliDod b^ 

his latxKir. 

The necetnty of ndi a kw, however, ariaeB 
^together from the inequality, in diflferent parte 
of the country, of the ordinaty provinons for tbe 
poor. While die indigent in one paridi are sup- 
ported proftisdy, and those in another receive « 
scanty and perhaps irregular supply, all who are 
in want would vflock to particular towns and vfl- 
lages, unless prevented by a law restricting their 
daiins for aid to those parishes in which they had 
been accustomed to reside. But if perfect equa- 
lity iivere establidied all over the kingdom; if 
the pow received every where a maintenance in- 
ferior to that of a common labourer, and no where 
any thing more, there could be no inducement, 
on that account, to prefer one place of residoice 
to another, and the law of settlement might be 
saiely repealed. There seems to be only one 
case, iu which the burdening of a parish with all 
tiie resident poor could occasion injustice ; and 
that case is not provided for by the existing sta* 
tutes. In towns consisting of several parishes, 
the rich usually live in one quarter, and the poor 
in another ; the cheapness of house-rents, too, 
atid the salubrity of air, induce a number of 
workmen, and particularly those in straitened cir- 
cumstances or delicate health, those who are ad-* 
vancing in years or have numerous families, to 
reside in the suburbs} and thus workmen, al- 



ikotSKgh eoqployed m towD» become a burden in 
flickness and <dd agie on the contiguous parmhesL 
JBut for this injustice there is a very obvious rCi^ 
medy^ In many towns already^ the poor, though 
under the chaise of parochial overseers, are maini^ 
tained from a fund levied generally from all the 
inhabitants; and there does not appear. to be 
any well-founded objection4o extending the saaie 
qrstem to the adjoining parishes. 

It has been further urged against every com* 
pulsory provision for the poor, that it is adverse 
to the benevolent feelings, converting that iiito 
a tax, which, when given from f roper motiveiy 
improves the afibctions» * 

** And blesseth him that gives and him that takes.'' 

That the poors-rates of England may occasional* 
ly have this eflfect cannot be denied. He who 
pays a high tax, and knows that the poor have 
only to apply to the overseers or to a justice of 
peace to be maintained in comfort, may think 
that he has done his duty to society ; but even in 
such circumstances, it may be doubted whether 
the poors rates are not made the pretence, while 
they are by no means the real motive, of the re- 
fusal. However that may be, private charity 
could never be superseded by a public regulation', 
which ensured to the indigent nothing more than 
tabsistence. 
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Among our fellow«creatiire^ particularlj in oa* 
tiooB lu^y commercial, proper objects of chari- 
ty somewfaat more liberal must always abounds. 
l^ustrious workmai rendered by disease inca* 
pahle of labour ; women of exemplary conduct 
eiterting their utmost endeavours to rear thor 
fiUherless ofl&pring ; the diseased and aged who 
require mwe comforts than the public aid can 
procure them; families struggling with every 
hardship rather than degrade themselves to the 
rank of paupers ; those who, accustomed to many 
indulgences, have been sunk by misfortunes, or 
even by some degree of imprudence, to unlook* 
ed-for indigence: these and other descriptions 
of the poor would surely open a suflScient field 
for the display of active benevolence, and, in re- 
lieving their distress, the charitable would h^ve 
the satisfaction of knowing, that, in place of re- 
laxing industry, they were mitigating unavoida* 
ble calamities; that, in place of encouraging vice, 
the inevitable consequence of promiscuous cha* 
xity, they were in general rewarding virtue. 

While such acts of beneficence are left unre- 
strained, it could not surely be matter of regret 
that pubhc begging in the streets should be dis* 
couraged. At present, when charity is asked by 
a miserable oligect clothed in rags, and bearing a 
certificate of famine in his countenance, no man 
of common humanity can refuse some small re- 
lief The beggar may be a stranger unwilling 



to be passed to a Temote poMi^ where» on tbe 
return of his health, he could find no employ* 
ment, or unable to bear the fatigue of so long a 
journey; he may belong to a parish, in Soot- 
land, in ^hich no tax is levied, and the church 
collections have been inadequate; or he may 
have beeb refused all parish rdief in Eng^nd^ 
because he was unwiliing to enter a workhouse^ 
oflen justly represented as a receptMrle of vice. 
In such circumstances, up prohibitions can be 
effectual against mendicity. Punishment may 
drive the beggars from the streets of a town^ 
but only by increasing the nuipber of those who 
go from door to docMr, or spread themselves 
through the country. But if regular provision 
were every wbeie made for all unable to gain 
their livelihood, from whatever part of the world 
they had originally come, the most humane^ 
in the certainty that the refusal of alms could 
not operate as a sentence of death, might, and 
many of them would, withhold their charity, till 
they enquired whether there were any thing in . 
the character erf* the applicant, or in his peco* 
liar circumstances, which entitled him to more 
than such a maintenance as was afforded by law. 
Were such enquiries to become general, it is ob» 
vious, that without any punishment from which 
the mind revolts, imposture would frequently be 
detected, and public begging, unless when these 




VM a red obirn fo otfmpaaakni woidd be abte^ 
doned as an unprc^able trade. 
.' It ifl* however, on all accouDts, deuraUe that 
those who may one day be reduced to lodigeDce 
^oidd themselves provide, in the season of heahh 
and prosperity^ &r their future subastence. In- 
this view, the associations known by th6 name of 
Friendly Societies merit the highest approbation. 
Their membeis acquire a right to that assista n ce' 
during sidmess and old ag^ which, bdng the 
fruit of their own economy, it can be no degra*' 
daCion to receive. If these societies existed itt 
Bofficient numbers, and were adapted to all ranks 
in life, by receiving annual, monthly, and week- 
ly contributions of various extent, and issuing 
pensions proportioned to these several contribu- 
tions, every man in the country might, by very 
inconsiderable sacrifices, secure himself against 
future want The great bar to accumulation, par- 
ticularly among the lower orders, arises from the 
smallness of the sum which at one time can be 
saved. As he cannot lend out a few pounds or 
ahillii^ at interest, a workman is obliged to 
keep them by him, till his store increase to a 
laiger sum ; and the knowledge that he has im- 
mediate gratification in his power, by the sacri- 
fice of what can conduce only in a very trifling 
degree to his future welfive, is a temptatioa con- 
stantly acting on his mind. But when every lit- 
tle sum, as it is saved, is paid into the funds of a 
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society, it is instantly put out of his own power^ 
and remains irrevocably destined to his inainte- 
nance in sickness and in age. Such societies 
seem free from every objection, and, if generally 
establisbed, might supersede, in a great measure, 
all that charity, whether public or private, which 
consisto in distributing money to the poor. 
. Hitherto, friendly societies have been volun- 
tary associations, whose affiurs are conducted in 
the way most agreeable to a majority of the mem« 
bers ; and, with regard to such of them as pro* 
vide ibr more than a mere subsistence, there can 
be no doubt that they ought to remain on that 
footing. Whatever may be the case, in so far as 
subsistence is concerned, all attempts to enforce 
economy, in order to provide for future indul- 
gences, are evidently tyrannical, by encroaching 
on the province of private discretion. Nor is it 
likely that the interference of the public should 
improve the administration of the funds of such 
societies. From mistake in the original calcnla- 
tions, the sums cdlected may be inadequate to 
the pensions, or losses may sometimes be sustain- 
ed by lending the money on insufficient securi- 
ties ; but such errors will speedily be corrected 
under the management of those who are person* 
ally interested in the success of the scheme. If 
the plan, however, were rendered so general, by 
' statute, that it might be trusted to as a substi- 
tute for poors rates, it would be requisite both 

VOL. II. u 
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thai the contributions should be rendered com- 
pulsory, and that provision should be made for 
the safety and just distribution of the money 
collected. 

The moment that every inhabitant is forced^ 
by joining one of those societies, to contribute 
to the maintenance of the poor, a tax, in what^ 
ever way it may be disguised, and however bene- 
ficial its purpose, is laid on labour ; and, accord- 
uig to the ideas entertained of the operation of 
such a tax, it might be objected to as injurious 
to manufactures, or oppressive to the lower or* 
ders of the people. • 

By those who consider all taxes on labour as 
ultimately repaid to the workman in the rise of 
bis wages, it may be contended that to force the 
people to contribute to the funds for the poor, 
will enhance the price of our manu&ctures, and 
subject us to a disadvantageous competition in 
foreign markets* Without entering at present 
into the general argument, it may perhaps be a 
sufficient reply, that what must spread itself over 
every branch of industry would not probably be 
materially felt in any ; that the tax now paid by 
the rich under the name of poors rates, would 
be levied from them, according to their expendi- 
ture, in a much less oppressive manner ; and that 

* The effect of taxes in raisiDg the wages of labour iscoQ* 
Sidered in Book III. Part II. Chap. IL Sec I. 
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if any paritcalsr manufactiire could oat btar m 
the fyrtngtk ttiarket the very trifling etdiancemeot 
tesuHiilg ftotn the fax, that malKi&cture might 
dther be abstndoned without much disadvantage 
or maidtained iti its former conditioa by an equal- 
ly itiisignificant bounty dn exportlUion* 

If the contribution paid by the labourers dMt 
toot return to them in the advance of wages, it is 
urged, on the other hand, that a compulsory fdnd 
must be unjust towards the lower orders of the 
people. It ought however to be considered^ that 
it is incumbent on every man^ while in hedt^ 
not only to maintain himself and his fiuntt^ 
but to lay up sufficient prorvision for the day of 
sickness^ and for tlie ctobsisteiM^ of his cfaildreA 
in case of his decease* This is not only a mond 
duty which it is becoming and laudable for him 
to perform, but, in as&r as his fim^y is coorcem- 
edi it fs a duty of the strictest oUigation. His 
neglect would be a direct injury to those child- 
ren whom he Iiad brought into the woi^M, and 
society has a right to interfere for the pr^eittioti 
of this or any other injustice. * In so faf aa be 
himself is concerned, prudence, iadeed^ is m> 
proper object of contrd. But wheii the cons** 
quences of idleness and profusion must be the 
entailing of the burden of his maintenance On 
others, the state may, without much impropriety, 

"^ Frel. Enqwry, Chap. IL See. IL 
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take steps to guard against what would otherwise 
be an inevitable hardship. Neither humani^ nor 
good policy will suflfer even the vicious to perish 
from want \ and there is surely less injustice in 
enforcing the performance of so clear a moral 
duty, as that of each man providing for his own 
8ul»i8tence» than in compelling the industrious 
to furnish food, clothes, and lodging, for the idle 
and improvident 

Beyond mere subsistence, however, no com- 
pulsory fund can have any pretence to justice ; 
and therefore all those schemes which proportion 
the annual compulsory payments, and the pen- 
sions in case of sickness or old age, to the rank 
or wealth of the contributors, are radically objec- 
tionable, even if it were possible, as it evident- 
ly is not, to ascertain the wealth and income 
of every citizen. All the contributions should 
be equal, and each pension only what will fiir- 
nisb a mere subsistence. It is indeed desirable, 
that much more than this should be done by vo- 
luntary association ; but this ought to be the li- 
mit (^ the legal provision ; and the same mode 
of administration that promised to be effectual in 
the proper distribution of the poors rate, would 
be equally applicable to the compulsory cohtri* 
bution of all the inhabitants of the country. Such 
a contribution is different from the poors rates 
only in being levied in equal sums from all, in 
place of being proportioned, like other taxes, to 
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the estimated wealth of the contributors ; a di& 
Terence which in no degree affects the manage- 
ment or distribution of the fund. 

It is, no doubt, extremely di£ScuIt to devise 
any mode in which the levying of contributions 
from the lower orders could be effected. It were 
vain to expect a labourer to make his payments 
otherwise than in small sums at the moment he 
received his wages. The collection must there* 
fore be weekly, or in some cases monthly, occa^ 
sioning excessive trouble, and an expense which 
would greatly enhance the amount of the tax 
Nor does there seem to be any way of enforcing 
the payment, which will not either occasion 
frauds, or greatly increase the number of the poor. 
The employer may be enjoined to retain the tax 
from his workmen, but no superintendance, even 
armed with inquisitorial powers, can prevent 
him, for the purpose of favouring his workmen, 
or adding to his own profits, from rendering a 
false account. Besides, in the course of a month, 
of a week, or even of a day, the same labourer 
will sometimes work for several masters, and it 
will be a matter of nice calculation for each to 
retain the proper proportion of the tax. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, however, this is 
perhaps the only way in which the contribution 
could possibly be raised. If the labourer himself 
is to be accountable, there seem but two modes 
of enforcing payoi^nt ; by cutting off defaulten 
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from the 1)60^ of the flifKiSf pr by the inflicti^Ni 
offioes^tuJiiqprjiBoniiient. The one mode would 
suffer the family of the profligate to starve, or 
drive tbem to^ the commission of crimes ; the 
other, in endeavouring to recover a trifling debt, 
would instantly bring the heavy charge pf ^eir 
ipaintenance upon the fund. * Th^ idle and dis^ 
solute would therefore be necessarily exempted, 
while their support in sickness, together with a 
most expensive establishment for the purpose of 
collecting the tax, would^ be an oppressive and 
unjqst charge on industry. As long as fri^dly 
spcieties ^re voluntary associations, the deaire of 
the good opinion of the members, and the fear 
of losing th^ benefit of the fund, may render th* 
payments regular, and consequently easy of col- 
lection ; but such considerations would lose their 
influence, if the association were so extensive 
that the names of defaulters could scarcely be 
known, and if its object were to secure subsist- 
ence, and nothing more, to every inhabitant. 

The general principles, then, that ought to 
regulate the ordinary provision for the poor, qei- 
ther sanction the disposal of unlimited funds by 
parish overseers, nor support the opinion which, 
in consequence of multiplied abuses, is gaining 

• In Afr Acland's scheme, as detailed by Sir F. M. Edeo, 
in the Sute of the Poor, vol. I. p^ge 373, the payments are 
lobe enforced by penalties, but no mode is pointed out for re- 
cmma^ the peBsiti^ from tl)e indigent. 
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ground in England, that poors rates should 
entirely abolished. The assessment, strictly con« 
fined to what is requisite for the subsistence of 
the indigent, should be levied equally from all 
the citizens ; or, if that be impracticable, it should 
be proportioned to the wealth of the several con^^ 
tributors; for although it may be proper that 
every man should provide for his own subsist* 
ence, the moment that this principle is departed 
from, and the expense is justified as requisite to 
the general measures of police, the charge be- 
comes precisely similar to all others defrayed 
by the state. There are, however, two establish* 
ments, an orphan hospital and an infirmary, in 
support of which, on account of their peculiar 
nature, it is not improbable that a computsmj 
tax and voluntary contribution might, with pro- 
priety apd advantage, be conjoined. 

To maintain destitute children is a duty which 
humanity imperiously commands ; and to pre- 
vent those» whose existence is thus preserve^ 
from being left without direction and control in 
their infancy and youth, seems a very necessary 
branch of police. Nor is it probable, that, under 
proper regulations, an orphan, or even a found* 
ling, hospital, would be attended with those e£> 
fects in encouraging improper marriages, and 
paving the way for general debauchery, with 
which such institutions have freqoentfy beea 
charged. It may reasonably be doidated, whf* 
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dier any marriage was ever coDtracted with ^le 
view of sending the children to the orphan house. 
- and still more, whether the intention of expo- 
sing the child that might be born, or avoiding 
its maintenance by leaving the country, ever 
operated as^an inducement to form an illicit 
connection. It is true, indeed, that if all child- 
ren that are presented are immediately received 
into a foundling hospital, without enquiry into 
the circumstances of their parents, many will be 
found unprincipled enough, particularly among 
the unmarried, to silence the feelings of nature 
and shift the burden of maiutiuning their (^ 
^ring from themselves upon the public. But 
without denying assistance to deserted and des- 
titute children, it is surely possible to remedy 
this abuse, by enquiring minutely into the cir- I 

cumstances of each particular case, and punish^ I 

ing those parents by whom their infants are . 
abandoned or exposed. Were the institution | 

supported in part by voluntary contribution, i 

attention to public opinion, joined to the un- ' 

willingness of the managers to solicit additional i 

subscriptions, would probably be found a suffi- 
cient check to the profusion and carelessness i 
which are apt to prevail where the funds are 
unlimited j but a tax might be proper for erect- 
ing the building, and for preventing the necessity 
of suddenly contracting the establishment during 
years of uncommoQ piiessure, when, from general 



^ 
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misfortune, or unusual demailids on bene volei^ce, 
voluntary subscriptions were deficient 

Hospitals for the cure of disease are perhaps 
the most beneficial of all the institutions by which 
the miseries incident to human nature are relie- 
ved. A poor man confined in a small ill-aired 
apartment, unable to work for his own support and 
that of his family, without the means of procuring 
proper advice, medicine, and nourishment, may 
be long afflicted, or even cut off from the world, 
by an illness, which, under proper treatment, could 
neither have been tedious nor fatal. His disease, 
too, if at all infectious, is apt to be caught by 
his wife and children, and his recovery must be 
retarded by the constant spectacle of their suf- 
ferings, and the reflection that he is unable to 
{irocure them requisite assistance. In a well-re- 
gulated hospital, on the other hand, he has every 
advantage of air, of attendance, of diet, and of 
medical advice; he knows that his family are 
safe from the contagion of his disease ; and he 
looks forward with confidence to the time when 
he shall return with renovated health to his usual 
occupations. Infirmaries, too, are much less lia- 
ble to abuse than other charitable institutions. 
However comfortable they may be made, there 
is little risk of their affording temptations to in- 
dolence, or of their being improperly crowded 
through the negligence of the managers. It can 
scarcely be apprehended that any one would 
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yoluntvily contract a disease, or break a limfa^ 
merely to be well lodged and fed during the pe«> 
nod of his cure ; and if a few patients may oc- 
casaionally attempt to continue in the hospital 
after they ought to be discharged, it is not pro- 
bable that this deception, which may easUy be 
detected, and which must subject them to con* 
finement and to a course of medicine, should 
be frequently repeated. But there are other 
abuses, which, if the fiinds arise from an unli* 
mited tax, are more likely to be introduced Of* 
fices will be unnecessarily multiplied, salaries 
will be raised too high, profusion wiU pervade all 
the economy of the house, the inattention of 
nurces and apothecaries will diminish the com« 
fort and retard the recovery of the patient^ and 
the medical attendants will by degrees relax in 
the regular performance of their duty. No pre^ 
ventive of such abuses can be so regular and 
steady in its operations, as the constant impres- 
sion that the funds of the charity are dependent 
on public c^inion ; and accordingly the infinmu 
riesy suppcHted by subscription in all the principal 
towns of Britain, exhibit the most pleasing con- 
trast to the filth, misery, and neglect, which are 
said to have been apparent in the magnificent 
public hospitals of France. The building may 
very properly be erected by a parish rate, and a 
fund may be provided in the same way for cases 
pf einergenay ; but a great part at least of the 
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famuli expenditure should be defrayed by an an- 
nual voluntary contribution. 

Besides supporting these establishments for the 
benefit of the indigent^ establishments which^ 
nnder proper regulations, ought not to be bur» 
densome to the state, the laws of many coun^ 
tries, not satisfied with relieving poverty after 
it has occurred, have attempted by various in- 
stitutions to eradicate idleness, from which that 
poverty most frequently proceeds. In this view, 
many severe statutes have been framed, both 
in England and Scotland, subjecting those, whot 
without any visible means of livelihood, ne- 
glect or refuse to work, to the most cruel pu 
nishments ; to slavery, imprisonment, whippings 
and even to death.* The extreme barbarity of 
these Jaws necessarily prevented their execu^ 
tion ; but even if they had been milder, their prin- 
ciple could scarcely have been justified. The imp 
mediate effect of idleness is to occasion distress 
to him who indulges in it, not to impair the hap^^ 
piness of others. It is a vice which carries its 
own punishment along with it, and, not leading 
directly to injury, is no proper object of coer-» 
cion. That it prepares the way for crimes is un* 
doqbtedly true ; but were the province of law 
to be so enlarged as to counteract offences in 

* For the English statutes on this subject see Sir F. M. Eden's 
State of the Poor, Book L Chap. L and IJ. ; and for the Scotch 
statutes, see M'Far]ane*s Enquiries concerning the Poor, Enq« 
II. Chap, I. 
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their predisposing causes, it might perhaps be as 
reasonable to punish the sloth, intemperance, 
and extravagance of the rich, as the indolence 
and improvidence of the poor. Such ought never 
to be the object of human laws. To punish a 
fellow-creature on pretence of promoting his own 
welfare, is [presumptuous and unjust; to inflict pe- 
nalties as a preventive of possible, or even proba- 
ble misdemeanours, is to punish him who is yet 
innocent, because in our wisdom we foresee that 
he may one day be guilty. The right of coer- 
cion, as founded in the nature of man, arises only 
in consequence o{ actual injury, and can have 
no existence before a crune has been commit- 
ted.* 

Nor is it probable that the punishment of idle- 
ness will have much effect in arresting the pro- 
gress of depravity. He who is forced to drudge 
for another is not likely to become enamoured 
of industry ; he who is whipped or branded like a 
male&ctor must ever after be callous to reproach; 
and a person who is confined with the pro- 
fligate may be expected to make rapid advances 
in every kind of vice. In attempting to eradicate 
idleness, the laws, if enforced, would become a 
iruitfiil source of disorder in society ; and the 
infliction o£ death, barbarous as it would be^ is 
probably the only penalty created by those sta- 

* Book U. Chap. II. Sec. I. 
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lute^y which promisefl,. in any degree, to accom- 
plish the end proposed* 

Statutes ordaining the punishment of idleness^ 
necessarily imply that work should be provided 
for every .one willing to labour* Without this 
accompaniment, they would be equally absurd 
and unjust But to procure unlimited employ- 
ment, at all times,' for the whole people, is far be- 
yond the powers of ' government. The demand 
for labour regulates the quantity of employment 
so completely, that attempts by statute to create 
work, for which there is no demand, must always ' 
be futile, and often mischievous. If the inhabit- 
ants be forced in rotation to employ such la- 
bourers as ofier themselves, they must at the same 
time be entrusted with discretionary powers, for 
the punishment of idleness, altogether inconsist* 
ent with the rights of humanity : and even when 
armed with such powers, they will find the la- 
bour which severity can extort very inadequate to 
the wages which they are forced to pay. If work 
be provided by a public institution, the conse* 
quences will be oppressive to the industrious 
poon The establishment of public manufactures 
can have no tendency to increase the demand. 
Those who apply at the workhouses may indeed 
get employment, but, to exactly the same extent^ 
other labourers must be thrown idle. Every 
man, therefore, that is employed by the work- 
house, must create a necessity in others to make 
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a similar application } and the eomequetictisimiaC 
be, partly that those who feel reluctance in plead- 
ing poverty, that is, the most deserving of the peo- 
ple, will be oppressed, and partly that goods for 
which there is no demand will be acctunulated 
m the public st(M'es# In the coutise of time, in- 
deed, the demand may probably revive; but 
even then the benefit of the change will be inter^ 
cepted from the industrious, by tliat accumula- 
tion of goods, which, being instantly brought in- 
to the market, wiU continue to depress the wages 
of the labourer* 

All schemes for employing workmen wfao96 
work is not in demand are misapplications of na^ 
tional capital. Were the trade profitable, were 
it even attended with a moderate load for a short 
time, it would still be carried on by those who 
found it disagreeable or inconvenient to change 
the investment of their capital; and no sura 
proof can be adduced of its being disadvantage* 
ous for the country, than its being deserted by 
all accustomed to conduct it If in their hands 
it be unprofitable, it may be expected to be alto* 
gether ruinous, when subjected to the many dis^ 
advantages, to the negligence, frauds, and ex- 
penses, to which public undertakings are neces- 
sarily exposed. 

The immediate loss attending such schemes of 
providing work for the poor, is by no means their 
only disadvantage. They tend to deaden the in- 
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^enuity and active exertions of the iabourers, 
vho« incited by the difficulties of their situationi 
\rould otherwise have sought out employments, 
perhaps less easy, or less pleasant, but more in de- 
mand. Master mauu&cturers, too, finding their 
capitals unproductive, would look eagerly round 
for some new branch of trade, and in this search 
they would be materially assisted by the tempora- 
ry reduction in the rate of wages. All this activity 
is counteracted by the interference of the public. 
A workman will scarcely think of changing his 
habits, while he can get employment, even by 
some sacrifices, in his former occupation ; nor can 
it be expected that public administrators, not per- 
sonally interested in the profit or loss attending 
the manufacture, should be very zealous or suc- 
cessful in suiting it to the varying circumstances 
of the country. It is likely, then, that in a worku 
house the same routine will continue unchanged^ 
and that manufactures will be persevered in, long 
after they are abandoned by private adventurers^ 
to the loss both of the establishment, and of those 
whom it employs. 

Ought, then, the state to refuse all interference 
while even the most industrious workmen, from 
circumstances over which they possess no con- 
trol, are perishing from want? Certainly not. 
These are the proper seasons for executing pul> 
lie works ; for constructing roads, canals, and 

harbours. Views of economy here coincide with 

6 
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ff^volence; that which in itself is be- 
•^ to (be 3^*^ " ^^^'^"ted, during an inter- 
''^. gtbe ordiaary dem&nd for labour, Bonie* 
n'p'^^per than at another time; and new 
^^oeb bci»g opened up to draw off part of 
***\-jus industry, those which were overflow- 
. ifc scinewhat relieved. 
j( is seldom, however, that by such mean^ 
lioat embarking in very hazardous and ud- 
jy^table schemes, the pressure on the people 
c$a be considerably mitigated. Additional as- 
sistance must therefore be affiarded to such as are 
without employment ; and probably there is no 
vay in which this can be done so unexceptiona- 
bl/r as by a judicious distribution of money and 
provisions. The principles by which this charity 
should be regulated are easily deducible from the 
circumstances in which the necessity originates. 
As the relief is granted on account o€ the want 
of emplovment, it ought only to make up the un- 
avoidable deficiency of wages, and to terminate 
whenever the demand for labour revives ; and as 
it is most desirable that every person should exert 
himself to find new employment, the subsistence 
oflabourers, partly or entirely thrown out of work, 
should be less liberal than that of those who, on 
account of sobriety, or skill, being retained at re* 
duced wages by their emplo} ers, are still inde- 
pendent of parish support. Were the relief in 
times of difficulty thus limited, it could neithei 
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-enctmragB idleness nor rquress exertion; for 
every one would feel that the instant he could 
procure regular employment^ his means of main* 
taining himself and his family would be sensibly 
improved. 

Scarcity of the necessaries of life, like want of 
demand fyr labour, occasionally involves even 
the most industrious workmen in distress. The 
evil in the two cases is almost the same, but 
the cure is extremely different. If there be not 
sufficient corn to supply the population, the dis* 
tribution of provisions to the poor can have no 
effect, but that of maintaining one person with 
tiie food which would have been purchased by 
another. The demand created by this chariti^ 
ble supply must enhance the price of com, and 
this rise must bear hard on those classes of the 
inhabitants who are barely able to subsist with* 
out parochial aid. The rich who distribute the 
provisions will contribute to the relief of the in* 
digent, not by depriving themselves of any con^ 
ffiderable proportion of their luxuries, fiir less by 
subjecting themselves to any painful privations^ 
whfle another class of citizens, without being 
considered as in any respect the bene&ctors of 
the poor, will be reduced, by the chari^ of their 
superiors, to the utmost distress. A distribution 
of money, during a season of scarcity, by ei^ 
aUing the poor to purchase and consume a great- 

* VOL* flu X 
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er quant% of provisions, has precisely the same 
effect. 

If, indeed, no other means can be devised for 
rescuing the poor from the extremity of want, 
even such measures must be adopted. However 
severe they may be on an industrious and valua- 
ble class of the inhabitants, they are preferable 
to that system which would teach us to stand 
by and see our fellow«creatures>perish from want*- 
Distress, which would be altogether intderable 
if confined to a few, may be somewhat mitigated 
by being diffiised over a greater number ; and 
it is s urely more desirable that many should be 
put on short allowance, than that one be starved. 
Even those who are most afiected by the en- 
hancement of the price of food would cheerfiiUy 
submit to every privation, rather than be assailed 
by the cries, and harassed by the looks, of such 
as, after having sold every thing they possessed^ 
were perishingfrom cold and hunger inthestreets. 

But the most desirable mode of relieving the 
distress arising fix>m scarcity, is by removing the 
cause. It is seldom that famine, or even scarci* 
ty, pervades the whole globe at pnce; and if 
provisions are any where pleotifiil, means may 
usually be found to draw them to those couu* 
tries. in which they are most in demand. The 
additional price itself will, in many a^ses, be a 
sufficient premium ; but it is always in some de* 
gree counteracted by the expense of.pairwge, 

2 
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^i^ch, if the distance be great, must discourage 
importation ; and occasionally much misery may 
be sufiered» and great alarm excited, before the 
ordinary operations of commerce, can procure an 
abundant supply. 

In such circumstances, it is natural for go« 
vemment, or for voluntary associations of indi- 
viduals, to purchase and import com ibr the 
support of the poor* The grain so procured, 
-^ being sold without profit, comes cheaper to the 
consumer than what can be purchased, from the 
merchant $ the supply being brought from the 
nearest markets, even < though they should not 
be the cheapest, sooner relieves the public anxie^ 
ty ; and new capital being thrown into the trade, 
the total . amount of the importation n^ght be 
expected to increase. Such seem to be- the be^ 
nevdlent views which: prompt the interference o£ 
government and of the rich ; but the effects^ it* 
is to be feared, are very different from Uiose ex«i 
pectations. The agents who are ' employed, ha«. 
ving no interest in the speculation, : and being 
without control from experienced merGhaQts,> 
are apt to conduct the purchases, transport, and 
sales, in a rash, expensive, and imprudent man- 
ner. They are at pains nether to di^cpver the 
best markets, nor so to conduct their business, a% 
by escaping observation stbroad, to keep down 
the price. Anxious to get immediate possession 
of the quantity which they are empowered ta 



purdbase^ and fond of the reputation of exfen* 
aive dealers^ they rush precipitatdy into the fo« 
reign market, raising the price to an extiavaganC 
d^^ree. In die mean tim^ the regular meidiants 
finding that they must compete widi those who 
have no view to profit, gradually retire from 
what they know must become a kising tnde ; 
and the capital so withdrawn, even if it should 
be to a less amount than that by which it is re- 
placed, mi^t probably, under the direction of 
auperior knowledge, prudence, and economy^ 
have ensured a fiiller and cheaper supply. 

To a liberal bounty on importation, no sudi 
objections can be made. It diminishes the price 
in the home maiket aeaify to the extent of the 
bounty ; by giving new inducements to impu- 
tation, and diminishing the risk, it attracts new 
capital to the trade, without repelling any of the 
old) it leaves the commerce in the hands of 
tiiose who are best qualified to conduct it, who 
have established correspondents at all the ibreiga 
markets, who know the most economical modes 
of managmg the speculaticm, and who are deep- 
ly interested in its result. It indeed depresses 
the price of com at home, and thus deprives the 
&nner of part of his profits ; but this may be (oL 
ly compensated to him by a bounty on exporta* 
^on during seasons of imcommon ^l&Dty.^ It 

^ Bosk ILCiM|i.JV. tea Y. 
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dflo occasions some expense to the 8tate» ihou{^ 
probably less than any other mode of relieving 
the public distress. Nor ought it to be foigot- 
ten, that there is no part of the expenditure of 
government which contributes so directly and 
so materially to the preservation of public trail- 
quiOity^ and to the comfc^ts and wdfare of the 
people. 






CHAPTER VII. 



• 



Of Public Institutions for the Education qfYouA. 

Xh]? moral and intellectual improvement of the 
people, though it cannot be a motive for the for- 
mation of government, is by far the most im- 
portant advantage resulting from social institu- 
tions. The various discoveries in science and in 
arts, \v'hich originate in the wants and curiosity 
of individuals, become the property of the whole 
nation, the stock on which the discoveries of 
future ages are to be ingrafted, the spark which 
is destined to kindle genius yet unborn. Im- 
provements in taste keep pace with those in 
science ; and man, from a dull and languid be- 
ing, who could be roused only by the cravings 
of appetite or the approach of danger, rises to a 
more dignified rank in the creation, cultivating 
his understanding, refining his imagination, and 
strengthening those moral sympathies by which 
he enters into the feelings, and becomes desirous 
of the happiness, of his friends, his countrymen, 
and the whole of mankind. 

Even if our views were confined to national 
wealth, the cultivation of the arts and sciences, 
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ftdm wliach that weatlh is derived, must be an 
Ol:gect of the first impOTtance. But to those ^bo. 
justly appreciate moral and intellectual attain- 
talents, deemii^ the. acquisition of riches desira- 
ble chiefly as the means of promoting mental im<* 
provement, allotherobjectsof legislativeprovision 
are iqpt.to appear comparatively trivial ; and some 
decree bC surprise may naturally be excited, that 
tb&, the first and greatest duty of government, 
riiould almost universally be left to. the discre* 
tion or caprice of individuals. 

A sUght attention, however, to the condition 
of mankindj will evince the impossibility, of con- 
ducting the education of the people according to 
iaxy general and permanent plan* So various are 
the occupations, wealth, and talents, of the seve- 
ral inhabitants of an improved country, that no 
system can be laid down applicable to all. Know- 
ledge, superfluous to one, may be. altogether in- 
sufficient for another. Many, destined to main- 
tain themselves by the labour of their hands, have 
occasion to be taught only to read and write ; 
while a few, bom perhaps in the humblest sta- 
tions, are fitted by thdbr natural talents, when 
aided by knowledge and invigorated by study, tQ 
delight or instruct the world* The refinemenl^ 
which would be prejudicial to the peasant, may 
prevent the opulent from sinking into languor, 
or see]pQg ddiisive excitement in vicious in«» 
gex((HB( I, b(;^ily exerciaea which would strengths 
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en one coiudtation might be injurioiis or fttd to 
another : studies whidi developed the talents of 
those destined to eminence, wonld oreiload the 
idindsy and unprofitably consume the time^ of 
thousands of their countrymen. 

To give the same education to men in sodi dS£m 
ferent circumstances would be to retard, in place 
of aoceleratkig, national improvement, by rea* 
dering it necessary for each to procure suitable 
education for himself, after he had spent his youth 
in acquiring useless attainments. £very attempt 
to remedy this, by defining the various ranks of 
hfe, and adapting a system of education to each^ 
would repress genius in the lower orders^ while 
the innumerable shades of opulence^ talaats^ and 
bodily strength^ woidd mock the dtscriminatigg 
powers of language. To lea ve, on the other hand^ 
to the discretionary power of any magistrate, what 
is so essential to the happiness and welfaie of 
every individual, would be to institute the most 
vexatious and most d^radh^ of tyrannies, over 
which, uoless in very flagrant cases, even pttUio 
opinion could have no cmitrol. 

No means could be devised for preventing a 
tystem of public education, however admiraUe 
at its first institution, from becoming defective 
in new circumstances and amid rapid improve^ 
ments. Sciences prescribed by the law could 
scarcely fiul, in the progress of discovery, to be* 
come^unimportant j the arts might be Ibiuided oa 
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new principles^ or on more ingenious apfdicatiomi 
of those already known ; and national taste and 
knowledge mi^t undergo such revolutions as ta 
fender former modes of study unfit for instructkio* 
Public institutions could not follow these silent 
and gradual improvements in science and in taste* 
To adopt every innovation, it would be saidt 
must be destructive of steadiness of diseiplina 
and of aU solid acquirement ; and this unquea* 
tionable truth would be A ready disguise for the 
indolence of instructors, and the prejudices of the 
learned. With light beaming around them, those 
unwieldy institutions would remain contented in 
a twilight, by which the forms of surrounding ob^ 
jects were distorted; and after a young maa 
had gone through the accustomed routine of the 
public schoob» he would be astonished, on enters 
ing the world, to find that much of what he had 
been taught was consideted as frivcdous, and ne 
mall portion of it exploded as fiilse. 

All* these diffii^ulties, inseparable from public 
instruction under the direction of the magistrate^ 
disappear if the educaticm of youth be entrusted 
to the care and affection of the nearest relationst 
With the exception, perhaps, of the very lowest 
order of the people, parents are sufficiently 
anxious for the welfare <rf^ their cluldren, to give 
them such education as appears best adapted 
to their ftiture prospects in life ; or, if a few be 
indined to neglect this duty; lliey will be de^ 
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teried fay the general odium vMeh would fottoir 
so. unuBual a deliaqueocy* Having ereiy oppor^ 
tmuly.of ascertainiug the extent <^ their taJents^^ 
Imowing the rank of life in which they are likely 
to be placed, and having conaderaUe influence 
in directaag their ohoice of a profesiuon, parente 
^e best able to judge, each for his own children^ 
vhat. branches of education are most ^uiaite 
tK their future prosperity and happiness. 1£ 
there should not always be sufficient, intelligence 
in the father to e^Lecute this duty, it is probable 
that he will be influenced by the opinion of some 
one whom he respects, or by the usual proceediqgfi 
of si;ich of his acquaintances as are in similar cir.. 
cumstances with himself. The determination 
:inll probably be more judicious than could be 
expected from a magistrate, whether aided by ge- 
neral rules, or left to the exercise of his own dis- 
cretion. The attention, even of the most unin- 
structed parents, to theprogress of their childrenb 
:«nll be more ccmstant and more efficient tban 
that which could be expected from those whob 
.without any aflfection for the pupils, were actUi^ 
ated njerely by a sense of duty : and this regular 
inspection and control, it may be observed, have 
an obvious tendency to strengthen the attach* 
ment of the parents and the corresponding re- 
spect of the children } sentiments oi^ which much 
of thehappiness and virtue of the peppl? must.ever 
depend. Neither ia there any danger pf a course 
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of education^ thiis conducted by individuals^ lag« 
ging behind the discoveries of science, or the 
progressr of the public mind ; for every teacher, 
vbo neglects to' keep pace with the natioi^l im- 
provement, will 4speedi]y be warned of the neces- 
sity of greater exertion, by the rajHd diminution 
<^ his school. 

• Theie is nothing, therefore, in the education 
of youth, to oaU for the control of government 
It is not one of the cases, >in which what is useful 
to all can be accomplished only by a general com- 
bination. On the contrary, it seems to be one 
of the instances in which the interference of the 
magistiate is positively injurious : but should it 
be only unnecessary, it behoves us to recollect 
that usdess restraint of the will of individuals is 
eM of the wost vexatious forms in which tyran- 
ny can be exerted. 

Setting aside, then, all public education under 
the superintendance of the state, however much 
it may have' been extdiled by the admirers of 
Spartan discipline, we shall proceed to enquire 
how far government, interfering in a less direct 
manner, should give ^couragement to the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge. Institutions ha- 
ving this object » in view, nfiiy either be direct- 
ed towards -the education ^ all the citizens 
in' the simplest and most requisite branches of 
knowledge j or they may tend to accelerate the 
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progreasi aad fiicilitate the 8tady» of the more 
sbBtract scieiices. 

L A very unreasonable andillibeni prejudice^ 
against extending the benefits of education to 
the lower orders of the people, has sometunes 
been avowed. Even the being able to read, it 
has been all^^ed, renders the people impatient 
of labour, dissatisfied with their condition, profli« 
gate in their morals, and turbulent in thcdr dts* 
positions. The wants of society, it is observed* 
require some to be emfribyed in the lowest and 
most degrading offices; and to what purpose it 
IS asked, would you improve the minds of those 
who can be happy only in proporticm as tiietr 
ideas are grovelling and unrefined ? 

Whatever truth there may be in sodi reprem 
aentations, arises firom education being so uo* 
common among the lower orders, as to give some 
degree of elevation to those by whom it is pos- 
sessed. In knowledge itself there is surely no* 
thing that can injure the human character. It 
IS difficult to conceive that instruction in moral 
duty should be unfavourable to virtue } that the 
opportunity and habit c^ comptfing ofuniona 
should promote political or any other delusion i 
that acquirements common to all the inhabitants 
should inspire any one with self-ccmoeit, or oc- 
casion that restless ambition, which, propowig 
to itself no attainable olyect, generates disooiu 
tent» and leads to idleness and profligacy. It 
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reading is an unusual accomplish- 
in puff up weak minds with fan« 
^ e, prepare the way for constant 

, and thus, rendering application to 

lairs irksome, become the bane of 

^. The people of Scotland, among 

. reading and writing are very general ac- 

t ements, may surely challenge a comparisoiip 

.or honesty, industry, and submission to the 

laws, with the more ignorant populace cf other 

Bations* 

But if the simpler parts of education, readings 
writing, and arithmetic, are not detrimental to 
morals, their general dissemination must be at* 
tended vnA the most desirable effects. The in« 
floperable bar which now obstructs the progress 
of the lower orders being removed, an ardent 
desire of getting higher in the scale would per# 
vade the nation, from which superiw activity, 
diligence, and energy of mind, might confident- 
ly be predicted. Many who, without any extnu 
ordinaiy talents, are possessed of industry and 
judgment, would be enabled to advance them* 
atiives more rapidly to independence ; while op« 
portunities would be affi>rded to liveliness of 
parts, inventive genius, and comprehension of 
mind, to attract notice by their early indications^ 
to devdope themselves by study, and to raise 
their possessors to that eminence, which, in re» 
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warding their talents, would powerftilly excite 
the emulation of others. 

The benefits to individuals and society, that 
might be expected to result from the prevalence 
of such feelings and habits among the people, 
are beyond calculation. There are few, if any, oc- 
cupations, in which useiful improvements might 
liot be expected from intelligent workmen ; nor 
is there any limit to the new processes that might 
be discovered, the new' employments for indus- 
try that might be introduced, the new channels 
of commerce that might be opened, if the great 
body of the people were accustomed to some 
degree of thought, and placed by early educa- 
tion in the road to wealth and honours. Even 
if reading should save a few hours from dissipa- 
tion, by suggesting other and better sources of 
amusement, still more, if occasionally it might 
impress moral lessons on the heart, how amply 
would the expense of education, and the time 
employed in acquiring knowledge, be repaid to 
the people ? 

It is only the simplest parts of education, in- 
deed, which ought to be indiscriminately extend* 
ed to the whole of a nation. To those who 
must depend on daily labour for their subsist- 
ence, and are not likely to rise to any higher or^ 
der in the state, instructions beyond reading, 
wniting, and the easiest operations of arithmetic, 
would be superfluous, if not detrimental. But 



S* this d^^e of education were extended to all* 
such as shtfwed superior abilities would be ena- 
bled to ptoceedy while the rest, though better 
^aalified to understand and improve the ordina- 
ijrarts of life, could have acquired no refinement 
c^ imagination or delicacy of feeling, to unfit liiem 
£lr daily labour. If there be any necessary em'^ 
ploymeuts so degrading in their own nature^* 
that a man of plain sense, if tai^ht to read, and 
informed of his duties and his rights, would turn 
fiom them with disgust, such offices would be 
left to. those who ranked the lowest in intdlect^' 
till, by the improvement of machinery, oilier 
powers were substituted for &e labonr of man* * 

Taking it fiir granted, then, that some degree 
of instruction is good for the people, we proceed 
tp enquire in irtiat manner that degi^e of instruct 
tion can best be extended to all the citiaena of 
the state. 

If pairents, in the lower ranks of life, had 
themselves received the benefit of a good edu* 
cation, or we^ in circumstances more&voura- 
ble to the growdi of fiunily affection, all iiiterfe* 
rence of the commumty would be unneciessa* 
ry. But < owing to excessive inequality of pro« 
pecty^ and the vices which it generates, workmen 
are too often exposed to the pressure of want, or 
the solicitations of vicious indulgence, to think 
of expending any part of their wages on that in- 
Atruction for their children of which th^ cannot 
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cstimite Ihe value ; nw can they always be m.^ 
dueed to deny thpmaelves the earnings of the 
premature and constant labour of infanta^ equally 
iojorieus to the future strengdi of the body and 
to the powers of the mind. The prudent think 
it necessary to provide as fast as possibk against 
the day of rickness or adversity $ the ambitious 
can brook no dehiy in the pursuit of their schemes 
fcHT bettering their condition ; and the profligate 
find the utmost exertions of all the fanuly too 
Kttle ta provide for their extravagance and waste. 
Some reflations seem necessary to coonteract 
these selfish (Mropensities of parents, and to se* 
cure to the young such branches of education, as 
may enable them to prosper in the world, and 
keccmie vahiable members of society. To ao« • 
compliah tUs, two objects must be attended toby 
the state ; that the father should be induced or 
compelled to give proper education to his child* 
ten ; and that he should easily find the means of 
performsi^ this doty. 

Under a firee government there can be Uttle 
dificulty in attaining the first object, without any 
great. encroachment on the disctetionary righta 
cfparenta» Where all measves of government 
are fieely and openfy canvassed, where the whole 
body of the people take a warm interest in pubKc 
affidrs, and each man is left to decide on the mo» 
mentous- subject of Ins religion among numeroua 
and contend ing sects^ in such circmnstaocefl^ 
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the neceaaity of ulstnictidn must be so obvious, 
its value so universally felt, that the parent who 
grossly neglects the education of bis child would 
be disgraced among his - nd^bours, and any 
child that had been so n^ected would eagerly 
seize the earliest opportunity of making acquire- 
ments similar to those of his companions. For?* 
tunatelyy by the late invaluable improvements in 
the mode of teaching, the easier and most useful 
branches of education may now be acquired in 
a very short time and at a very trifling expense.* 
- As <a £urther incitement, orphans and other 
children maintained at the public expense^ 
ought to be carefully ilnstructed, that their pro- 
gress may operate as an example to others, and 
the shame of being surpassed by those who are 
in the lowest rank may stimulate the exertions 
f of the rest of the people. This education in*- 
deed has been objected to, as inverting the or- 
der of society, raising children maintained by 
duuity above the condition of the industrious, 
and turning to other professions those who seem- 
ed destined, by their circumstances, for the low- 
est employments. Such objections are illiberal, if 
it be meant that obstacles ^ould be raised against 

* Whalerer may be the respective daims of Dr BeU and 
Mr I^oca&ter to the invention of this sjsteniy there can be no^ 
question that it was brought into practice solely through Ae 
dile and sealous exerttons of the biter. 

WOU Jt. ' t 
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the advaneemeot cf oi&ldie& iiviuMe fanalMwmm 
vicioui^omiifortimate} and the^ are gvouiidlea^ 
if the education bestowed by the public s ooljr 
Irbat e^eiy iudnstrious workMaun niqr «ad oaght 
to procure for his fiuooly • 
> Oeaeral emulation nri|^ wily be excked by 
public oaminationBy puUic rewards fiar proicaeii* 
ey, and poUic censure on audi paienta aa had 
neglected the educatioo of their children f and 
tiiere would be no difficult in procuring die 
occasional attendance, at those examuutioDS, of 
people of a superior rank^ well qualified to exer- 
cise this salutary censondiip. The mere juUk* 
cation, from time to time, of the names of the 
best scholars, and of those of the parents^mAose 
children had been remarkably nqg^ectedp would be 
ewMigh to ensure a reasonable degree of iuatruc* 
tioo to all the people. Such a publication oouU 
not be considered as an unjust inffuAm of pft« 
nishment It would only be a decbotion of the 
truth, followed indeed by disgrace bat by dtsw 
grace arising entirely from the dtsapprabatioa ia 
which the delinquency was held by lite peeple* 
Of punishment ^ringing necessarilyfifom the sen- 
timents of mankind, and consisting merdy in the 
expression of these sentiments, no person can 
have any right to complain. 

Should such motives be effectual, every direct 
control over parenjts in the management of their 
children ought to be avoided. But if experience 
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thoold |ff«yve tikat selfidiMss overpowered both 
parentid affectum md ike wnte of 8heaie» aome 
ftitber legislattTe ]irairimoi» migkt become ne* 
oMmry for the isterests of the chfldren end th« 
good c^tbe etate. The great oigect of such s«r 
gubitkiDs would be to aake inatniclioB 0o htod 
in bund with the empioyma§A of ycntiL For 
this {Nirpote, it might be profidedy thiit no ebild 
under twelve ye«ra of age^ vakn ati orphai^ 
ahould be received into aajr iMnufaotorjr, a» «a 
a^pprentice or othetwue* without bei^g able to 
read} and that every child of a more advanced 
age^ so employed, until he had acquired the preh 
anribed branches of educatioB, dionld be inatruct- 
ed during one of the ordinary working houra of 
each day* PuUic examimttUm abonid he ap^ 
pointed^ without wboee written certificate, no 
master should engage any dnikl, or excuse him 
fisoQi attendance at sdmel ; ani every violation 
of the law should be* pnni AabJ e by a heavy fine 
recoveraUe, for his own behoof, fay any informer. 
I^ by these, or other rc^fulations, a general 
denre for instruction coold be difiused amo^g 
the peopte» it can scarcely be feared that teacfa^ 
ersy sufficiently qualified for the employment^ 
would be wanting. To teach the simple blanches 
of educaticMi necessary for every class of the pec^ 
ple» requires no more afaOi^ than to excel in 
many trades; and there are few districts of a cnlti^ 
Wited country, in whiefa the inhabitants could not 
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easily mamtain a schoolmaster, whose wages need 
not much exceed those of a mechanic. Even in a 
neighbouihood so thinly inhabited, that a suflcient 
number of sdiolars did not reside within a rea^ 
sonable dktancie, it is by no means certain that 
any public interference or aid would be required* 
Some woiicman better educated^ or, who thought 
himself better educated, than the rest, would 
easily be induced to dedicate part of his time to 
the instruction of youth. The demand, as in 
other cases, would lead some of the inhabitants 
to qualify themselves for this particular employ* 
ment, and their remuneration would depend on 
the same principles by which the wages of aU 
other descriptions of labour are r^^ulated. It 
is never conceived to be necessary to assign a ta^ 
lary to a shoemaker, in order to induce him to 
reside in a particular district, even althtough the 
want of demand for shoes should force him, at 
particular times, or during part erf* each day, to 
have recourse to some other means of gaining Ida 
livelihood. Neither would there be occasion to 
give a salary to a schoolmaster, if a certain degree 
of knowledge were generally diffiised among the 
people, and the demand for instruction had be- 
come as steady as that for shoes. No one dreams 
of giving public encouragement to a teacher at 
dUmcing, music, or drawing, although, in search 
of scholars, he may be obliged to change his re- 
aid^ce eveiy month : neither would itinerant 
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teachers of readiiig, writing, and arithmetic bo 
wanting, if, amid a general desire for these ac- 
quirements, it could be conceived possible that 
stationary instructors should not arise. To teach 
is upon the whole a much more agreeable em« 
plojrment, than the greater part of manual la« 
lxmr« ' While it is more cleanly and less fatigu- 
ing, it flatters the desire of distinction, the love 
of sway, and many little vanities of the hu- 
man heart. It would, therefore, draw some of 
the most intelligent from other trades, and it is 
to be feared only, that the great competition of 
teachers would so far reduce the rate of wages^ 
as to render this, which ought to be a respecta- 
ble profession, one of the least lucrative, and, 
therefore, to men of ambition, one of the least 
desirable, employments* 

' A late much respected writer seems to have 
fallen into an error, in ascribing the general di£^ 
fusion of knowledge, by which Scotiand is so 
honourably distinguished, to the establishment by 
law of parish-schools. * Had not the great body 
of the people been desirous of instruction, these 
schools would never have existed, or, if intro- 
duced by the patriotism of government, they 
must speedily have faUen into neglect But the 

• 

« « Carrie's Life of Burns, and Diagertation. Tbe same opn 
juioD seems to have been adopted by Dr Sinith««-See Wealth 
ef Nations, Book V. Chap, h Part IIL Art. 2d. 
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circaktnlaBbceB tf the cottntry, nbmig wkich A6 
state of ifdiffmm opiidom hoUs die first plaoe» 
had prodttoed a vay general demand for educa* 
tiim, wfaiclif if it liad not been supplied by legal 
eBtaMiAmeptij wookd soon have nuaed t^ privatd 
teacSien in eve^ pariah. 

The RefomiatkNi, in almost all the countries 
in which it finally prevailed, was encouraged and 
directed by the prince $ but in Scotland it was 
altogether &e measure of the people } not only 
discouaiteiiattced, but Ibrcibiy opposed, by the 
court. Scarcely had tins great ofayect been secu* 
red by the fimmess and energy of the nation^ 
wh«i a new source of discord was opened by 
the attempt to introduce episcopacy^ and to 
fcrce it upon die people by a sangidnaiy perse« 
cution. In consequence of these attempts, Scofe« 
land, finom the death of James V. in 154S^ to the 
Revolotion in 1688, was almost uninterruptedly 
the theatre of religious disaenmons, and not un^ 
frequently of rdigious wars.* During this period^ 
tile interest excited by reli^oiis disputes perva* 
ded every class and description of the inhabitants^ 
in^iring an eager and universal enquiry into the 
dogmas of the contaidittg sects, which could not 
be satisfied without the perusal of controverabl 
writings, the diligent study of the scriptures^ 
and the comparison of various and opposite ex« 

* SetLan^sHiBtoiyofScoUsad. 
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pIftiiatieM df irfiat appeared to be dedave texts. 
It 16 to «ttch fltudiesi however much some of the 
points to which they referred may how be sUgfati 
ed as unimportant or unintelligiUep that Scot- 
land owes both the general diffusion of educa* 
tion among the lower classes of the people, and 
dso the acuteness and sagacity for ^ch her 
sons are noted. That education which the & 
there etijoyed, and according to which they were 
respected by their neighbouri, each was eaget 
to extend to his children ; nor till very late^ 
ly had the progress of manu&ctures occasioned 
sach a demand for premature labour, as threat* 
ened, had it not been ccwmteracted by improve* 
ments in the system of teaching, to deprive Scot- 
land of her pre-eminence in knowledge. * 
. Parish schools, thea, do not seem requisite 
for the instruction of the people, though it can^ 
not be denied, that, at a very trifling expense, t 
they niay in some ntnations be productive of 
adnmtage* At any rate, they take away all ex« . 
OQse £com such persons as may be negligent of 
the weifitre of their children ; and iA a thinly 
peopled district, some small encouragement fit>m 
the pubUc may procure a sdiodmaster of supe« 

• Sat Mtfiar'8 Hhl. View of the Eog. Qcf. Book HL 

t The annual salary of all the parish schod-masters ia 
Scotland, is estimated by Dr Carrie at onljr L^1S9 sterliog* 
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rior qaalificationsy to whom the fees of the acfao- ' 
lars could not affi>rd a sufficient maintenance. 
In this way, the necessity of having recourse to 
itinerant teachers, or to those who made their 
Bchools only a subsidiary employment, may oc* 
casionally be avoided, and masters may be pro- 
cured, who, by greater experience, are better 
qualified to communicate instruction. 

Under proper reguktions, such schools do not 
seem liable to any great abuse. To guard against 
improper appointments, the salary ought to be 
so small that the maintenance of the teacher 
should depend chiefly on fees from his scholars i 
an easy and expeditious mode should be provi- 
ded for removing those who were indolent or in^ 
capable ; and, above all, the competition should 
be left entirely £ree to other teachers who might 
be inclined to reside in the parish. The very 
appointment by the. public, and the salary an- 
nexed to the office, give the parish schoolmas- 
ter a considerable advantage over his rivals. 
This advantage would not of itself deter compe- 
tition, if the teacher were deficient in talents or 
assiduity ; but it is of great importance that no 
additional difficulty should be thrown in the way 
of a more able instructor. 

II. Public encouragement seems not more es- 
sential to the cultivation of literature and the pro- 
gress of science, than to the instruction of the peo» 
pie in the simple elements of knowledge. In a 
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liigfaly polislied society, the leisure enjoyed by a 
great proportion of the citizeDs necessarily creates 
a demand foramusementsof various kinds, among 
which the pleasures of taste, and the investiga^ 
lions of philosophy, unless the latter should be 
checked by the timid jealousy of government^ 
will always hold a distinguished rank* To many,^ 
such studies afford the most agreeable recreation, 
while the consideration and respect, paid by the 
wiser part o£ the community to mental attain* 
'ments, must ever prove a sufficient spur to the 
industiy of those who are conscious of talents for 
abstract research. Independently of all inter* 
ference of government, a general knowledge of 
belks lettresy and some acquaintance with useful 
or amusing sciences, would be cultivated by the 
middle and upper ranks of society, as the best 
employment for leisure hours, and as furnishing 
conversation, varied, el^ant, and instructive } 
while the higher and more difficult attainments 
of philosc^hy would be aspired to by those 
whose minds were peculiarly adapted to such en^ 
quiries, whose taste had been directed to intel« 
lectual pleasures, orwho considered thediscovery 
'of truths interesting to man, as the surest and 
most tranquil road to fame. 

If a general desire of instruction be thus al« 

. most inseparable from an advanced state of civi-* 

lization, no danger can be apprehended of a want 

of teachers to communicate that instructiofu 
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Literary ittea ^1^ alw»fs atmindt vko^ %i^ auf^' 
ficient ability to underfttaiid the diaooveries of 
crtheiSy possess not that or^iiidgeiitiM\iJ^ ex« 
tends the limits of human knowledge { and mck 
parsons are perhaps best qualified fer the tnition. 
of youth. OccasiottaUy^ too, students of the great* 
est promise find it adfuotageous to withdraw a 
few hours from their ownadvancement in science^ 
and devote them to the iastmetion of oliierau 
The neoeadly of present maintenance wiH fixco 
8ome» the hqpes of future patronage will indu<se 
others^ to become private tutors or public lectu* 
lers, and however great the demand may be for 
instruction, that demand will be fiiUy 8U{^lied» 
Without public institutiooflb indeec^ (he amie 
imvarying routine i^ education would not^ as st 
present^ be followed by all : the dt£acent sde&w 
cesi would attract attention in proportion aa they 
afibcded amusement, improv^ the arts of lifey 
or tended to strengthen the intellectual powers : 
antiquity would no longer lend support to taKNv 
or throw a venerable dt^uise over fiivoltty and 
jargon : nor would the attention of youth be 
withdrawn, by the almost exdnsive study of kn^ 
guides, from the more important acqinntions of 
physical and moral science. All the evih in 
the present system of educatimi have their origin 
in establishments formed ia a rude and ^oiant 
age, and were these establishments, which are no 
longer adapted to the present state of Ittovture^ 
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refiMmed br abdlisfted* such airaaes ^miuld quack* 
fy disappear* Not that the stadjr of the Greek 
Md Latta dassioB woidd ever be ne^cted; the 
admirabie writings of the tocients predude uadk 
a sttppoation ; but the critical knowledge of these 
languages, like the hi^er afctainjnents in other 
faranebes tdt literature^ would be confined to a 
few whose taste diriected them to siidi acquire* 
ments; while a more general acquaintance with 
their structure and beauties might improve the 
taste of the rest of die ikation» without ii^^rassing, 
to Ihe exdusion of every ether ornamoital ac* 
ooaopHshment or useful study, the most valuable 
years dp youth. Even if some of the most cde» 
bcated universities taught in a superior manner 
ail Aat they pretend to teach, this would be a 
trifling compensation for the wrong directitita 
which they give to education, and the consequent 
ne^ect of the most important sdences. No» 
thing but custom could recondle us to tiie possi* 
bflity dT a studious young man leaving the uni*^ 
VNsity, ignorant of chemistry, natural history, 
ffiodram beHes lettres, the science of the human 
mind, the prindples of politics, and the histiory 
of modem tunes. 

But it seems probable that those establish* 
flsents, whidi are at least unnecessary for inspi* 
ring a love of Kterature or providing the means 
of tuition, and directly prejudicial, by the routine 
which th^ introduce into the national edwcft- 
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t»>n» are, at the same time, ill adapted for mm* 
ring to their pupils the best instruction in thow 
branches of learning which they profesir to cnl^i 
tivate* In whatever hands the appdotmeot to 
vacant fellowships or chairs may be placed, it is 
much to* be feared that literary eminence will 
neither be the sole, nor even tiie prindpal, re* 
commendation of the successful candidate. Where 
the comparative merits of those who aspire to the 
office can be tried by no public standard, the 
field must be left open to private interest and 
political intrigue. It may happen that the rela« 
tion or the dependant of a man in power sbovld 
be in every respect qualified for the appointment 
bntmach more fireqnently must imbecility be pre- 
ferred to talents, half knowledge to leamiogv 
servility to elevation of mind. 

Even if the most accomplished candidate were 
usually preferred, there could be no security fot 
his executing with ability and diligence the du« 
ties of his trust To learn and to teach are so 
different from each other, that he who has been 
most successful in the one, may be altogether 
unqualified for the other. It is a matter of daily 
experience, that many, whose sdentific'acquire^ 
ments are undeniable, are altogether unable, in 
a clear and impressive manner, to communicate 
instruction ; while others, proud of their acquire- 
ments, are too apt to consider the business cf a 
4ewher as unworthy of their exertions* To a 
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qaan of genius, the humble, though useful, task 
of explaining what is already known, is uninte-. 
reBting, in compamon with .the delight attend* 
ant cm new discoveries ; and to the ambitipus, thei 
reputation of a successful teacher seems unwor* 
thy. oC regard The hours that ouj^t to be de^ 
voted to the pupils are apt to be dedicated tot 
]pritate study, and the applause that is sought 
after is fqunded, not on lectures delivered to % 
few students, but on publications addressed to 
the world. )n this way, notwithstanding theic 
taleuts and acquirements, some professors will bQ 
unable^ and others unwilling, to perform their 
duties. 

The extent of this evil may be considered as^ 
in general, commensurate with the salaries ane 
nexed to the several appointments. When these 
pre inconsiderable, there is the^ best security, the 
interest of the teacher, that the instruction of 
youth will not be neglected. An unqualified 
candidate can have no desire to fill an oflSce 
which to him would bring little emolument $. 
nor would a person who, notwithstanding his.ac^ 
quirements, was deficient in the talent of convey- 
ing instruction, retain a situation which, in his 
}iandfi^ could be neither honourable nor lucra>- 
tive. Those who occupied the chairs of a very 
moderately endowed.university, finding their sub- 
sistence chiefly. d^eudent on their fees, mi^ht 

6 
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be expected to nwaidcr &dr scfaodl as tke tet 
efaject of their atteBtioii, aad^ kr the view of i»* 
creasiiig the Dumber of their fofiky we might be 
atsuredi that they wodkd eae every exertioD to 
gum the reqpect of the yoong acn entmsted to 
their care, to rowimd their atteation^ and to 
mipiOTe their miada. 

On the odier hwndj sahriea^ when Ibe chief 

liuid of maimeiiaQce to the prolhaM>rB^ ia plaoa 

of bdag mcf^ premiaais for abilities, and mailca 

of pobUc confidence, can haidly ftfl to relax ex* 

crtioiu He> fiy wboBB a snBdea* i nco a ac is pro* 

^ided by the piiUic. wifi be dispoaed, partly fipooi 

iadcdence, and partly from the irkaomeneBs of 

year after year going over die aaine course of 

instnictions, to gaia Us reward as easily as he 

can. He will either tFanafixm his office into a 

mecure, trastii^ to the press for reputation} or, 

if tlie ndes of die university and the system of 

pubhc superintendance should prevent this abuser 

be may be expected to deliver feelde and omn* 

teiesting kctores, to which, as little instractioa 

can be expected, few students will resort. 

With very moderate revenues^ however, it is 
not in^irobable that univefsities may be of some 
ailvaati^ to the 8tudenC& Masters, it is tme^ 
will al wa}« be found where there is a demand for 
instniction } but without some obvious attmctiea 
to particular places of resideoo^ teachenofva- 
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Hm^ fldences would be scattered over the couiw 
tfy, instead of i>ekig brought together io a few 
imiversities. A young mafi who had acquired one 
bvanch <^ education woidd perhaps be ob%ed to 
Mmoveto a distant part of the country, in order 
to be well inalnieted in another ; and bis whole 
attention woaldat each time be db^cted to only 
one line of sti^y. It is well ascertained, that 
fioBie variety of pursolts keeps the attentiicm of 
Ifte piqnl more altioe, and that nearly as great 
advances can be made in several 
gtudies, as in any one of them to which 
might have been exdusivdy confined.. 
^ine^pAe in some universities, indeed, is pushed 
80 fiir, that a young man is perplexed by the mul** 
tiplicily of his studies ; but, within proper limits^ 
attendance on several unconnected dassea will 
be found both a saving of time, and a spur to 
exertion. ' The collection, too, of a number of 
literary men together is Ukely to have beneficial 
eftcts on the minds of the professors themselves ; 
to stimulate thek industry, to enlarge tiieir views, 
and to counteract those narrow and illiberal pre- 
^dices which are apt to spring from exclusive 
attention to a single sdeace. 

The estaUishment of universities, If under pro- 
per regulations, would not secure the attend- 
ance of pupils on umnstrucdve lectures. The 
state ought merdy to hold out such a premium 
as m^ht render the university a desirable resi- 
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dence for a man o£ letters, bat I^ no metas to 
create any monopolyt or even any great pfefer- 
ence of the professors over other teachers. Were 
this the case, every defidency in the university 
would speedily be supplied by private lecturer^ 
allured by the number of students collected to- 
gether i and while this corrective was ireely per- 
mitted, the mischief attending an improper se- 
lection of professors could not be very great.' 
Accordin^y, in the neighbourhood of the Sootish 
universities, ^en any professor is idle or incom- 
petent, or when the number of students exceeds- 
what can be properly taught as one class, private 
lecturers, fully qualified for the office, soon ap> 
pear ; and the knowledge that this Will be the 
consequence of the slightest neglect of his duty, 
and that his income will suffer by the desertion 
of his class, for the most part ensures the utmost 
exertions of the professor. 

Such private lecturers must always compete 
with the university under several disadvantages. 
However successful they may be in teaching, 
they can neither have the prospect of their rival 
giving up the cmnpetiticm, and leaving them in 
undisturbed possession of the field ; nor can they, 
in ordinary cases, hope even to draw away the 
greater number of students from the regular 
professor. Many of the young men who resort 
from distant parts of the country, ignonrat of the 
merits of the several lecUireis, wiU be apt to 
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prefer him whose talents seem to be acknowled- 
ged by a public appointment, and the other pro^ 
feasors who may be consulted wffl in general be 
inclined |» support the univo^y, against what 
they will consider as a dangaK>a8 rivalship, or 
an impertinent interferencet 

It is surely unnecessary to add any kind of 
exclusive privilege ; ihe consequences of which 
may be to give- a preference to imbecility over 
talents, to drive away private lecturers, however 
celebrated for their attainments, or to oblige the 
students to attend two courses of lectures on the 
same subject, one for form, and the other for in* 
Btniction. To require an academical course of 
study, as the qualification fot the exercise o£ 
what are called the learned profession^ is evi- 
dently to create impolitic monopolies in favour 
of the universities. This is particularly absurd, 
if, aa it sometimes happens, the sciences, on 
which the learned professions are founded, are 
either not taught at all, or so very imperfectly 
taught, at the university, that, without studying 
elsewhere, no person could be qualified to exer- 
cise those professions. But however well the re- 
quisite sciences may be taught, a residence at 
college, and the certificate of attendance on pub- 
lic lectures, are very questionable proofi of the 
attainments of a scholar. The best check on 
ignorant pretenders is probably to be found in 

VOL. n. z 
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public iicgl«el^ and in ito eoosequnces, want of 
i^Hiployment and povertjr. I^ however^ Aome 
othf^f test of the qualificatioiiA of a iMwyer, phj- 
«ician, or divioep be thought derirabtet it ought 
imdoubtedly to consist in a rigid examinatioii 
into the knowledge actually acqpiired, not in the 
productioii of a certificate, bearing onljr diat the 
mems of instruction had been enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

C^R«ligi<m$ EttabSthmeiUu 

4 

Lns perfimnmce of the Tiiioos rites and ce- 
iiBinoaieB which are intended to propitiate the 
Deily, the pretervatian c£ a puie fiulii, and the 
religiotts inetraction of the people^ have ustiaBy' 
been oonsidered as digeets of too knportaat a na^ 
tore to be left tothe diseretion or caprice of the 
inhablttmtsw That these duties Hiay not be ne« 
glected^ or trae religion comipted^ a partieu- 
hr class or order of citizens has very general-^ 
tf been set aipartfbr the perfbnnance of the de* 
rical ftmcdons; and Jest the attestion of tho 
priests sbodd be distracted by a nraltiplicity of 
pursuits^ or, from thefar engaging in the bnsinesa 
ef common life^ the sanctity of their character 
shonld suffer in the estimation of the people^ a 
fnnd has been established for their mainteqanccv 
either by the pious bequests of individuals^ by 
endowments of lands belonging to the state, or 
by a compulsoiy contribution levied annually 
£rom the people. 

Notwithstanding the very general pieviafence 
of this practice, which may seem afi ai;^unent of 
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its policy, it may be doubted whether it is defen* 
«ible either on the principles of equity ; or as con- 
ducive to purity of religion, and the diligent per* 
formance of the clerical functions ; or as pioduc* 
tive of any material benefit to the state. 

I. That religion would subsist independently 
of public institution, cannot for a moment be 
doubted; for in every nation with which we 
are' acquainted, except perhaps tiiose in a state 
of barbarism, inconsistent with reflection, the 
sentiments on which it is founded umVeraally 
prevaiL Placed amid objects existing in a maiK 
Her which he cannot Gomprehend« afected by 
events which he can neither foresee nor ceetcolt 
raised to-day to unlooked-for tranqior^ and sunk 
to-morrow in as unexpected calamity^ , n)an» the 
alternate sport of hopes and fears, is Jed to as- 
cribe aH uncommon and striking events to the 
agency of superior beings, and to acknowledge 
his dependence on power and intdUgence infi> 
nitely beyond his own conceptions. There seems 
fittle need for the interference of government to 
establish what is by nature so deeply rooted in 
the human heart ; and if this interference be un- 
necessary, in so far as it abridges the right of 
private judgment, it is also unjust* 

It is true, that this universal assent of man- 
kind extends no farther than to the great funda^ 
mental truths of religion, the existence and chief 
attributes of the Deity. In other points^ opinions 
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mre as various as there are nations^ or almost aa 
Ibeafe are men : but this diversity of religious 
belief, in place of bemg a reason for setting up 
and supporting any particular system by public 
authority, furnishes the most conclusive argu- 
ment against every interference of the state, 
t .Among the innumerable opinions prevailing in 
the same age and country, who shall ascertain the 
truth ? The rulers of the state have neither the 
education which might enable them to judge of 
re%iou8 controversies, nor, amidtheirattentionto 
ibe aflbirsof poUcy, can they have sufficientleisure 
to examine the dogmas and weigh the arguments 
of contending sects. The uninstructed partiality 
of the prince, the intrigues of his courtiers, or 
occasionaUy the wishes of a majority of the peo- 
ple^ point out one system ass most deserving o£ 
public favour; and the nation bestows lands or 
levies taxes to support what a great proportion 
of thci contributocB may detest as impious, or de- 
spise as absurd. This is not one of the cases in 
which the minority ought to acquiesce in the de- 
cision of the greater number, iar less is it one in 
which the court, no better instructed, and some- 
times more ignorant, than the people, should le- 
gislate for the nation. Tiie question must be 
referred to the conscience of each individual^ 
from which, in as far as he is concerned, there is 
no appeal. In suffisring every man to adopt any 
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reltgioui creed* and piactiae any cereoKmie^ h» 
pleatest there U neither hardshq> nor iojuatice. 
The diMcnt and leparstkni of some do not pre* 
vent the rest from perftHiaiDg whatever rites, and 
bplievitif; in whatever tenets, they think pTOper. 
Diit the being forced to contribute to a religioa 
which is deemed erroneous, or fboHdh, is a real, 
and* to a pious mind, a very serious grievance* 
The nature of society requires that what, though 
usrflil to all, cannot be efiectually done by vo* 
luntaiy association, should be executed by the 
Bttitc; but it never can justify an invasion of 
property, fW>m which the contributox decivca 
nu |HWsiUIe advantage, which he considers most 
oltitvtionable in its objects, and which is not 
ntH't^iutar^' to the full enjc^rment of any civil op 
rtli^imis privilege by the other members of tfw 
•iH'iely. 

ritlrvs some infallible criterion <tf the tnie 
iHtth cxtiiUl l>e dL-icowrcd. a cootbrmity in tenets 
«ih1 i-vrroHknies betw««n different ctmgr^atiaiia 
» 1)^4 own dcsimble. Iltnmn- c^posite the 
AytMSts nwiy bo, ihe »*KVts of leiigioa are the 
«*»w<> 1 t\> (wv>(>tiuite the IViiy, and reftHm the 
"*"*"*** *>* tix- p<\i^>l<-. I'be af^kuniian into sects^ 
»>t^ tw» ic'titini'. sevm* ttt haw a direct t«K 
«**•*■> »w u»(T..jr^t j^,^ vi.'jv-vts* Setting adde 
J**^ '^^'ill^ *^ "^^^ ^^^-^ ^ devised more 
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to Ae irSU ef Oocb thaA the divisian of the 
people into omdl Mcietie% aoxioiu to surpaaa 
each otbAr iti the stiMeas of their enqoicieB^ the 
pturity of their docfcrinek» and the fervency of 
their devotion. The tame scpanitioii into sect» 
15 eqnally fiivouraUe to morals^ by inqiressing on 
every individuld the intimate connection between 
iegubrity in hk own behavioitr, and the honour 
of the religioud floeiety to which he bekmgs^ and 
by establishing, in every sect, a vigilant censor-* 
ship ovw the conduct of its members, founded 
on the convktion that virtuousr bdiavionr is tho 
most infaUible test oi purity of £uth, mid the su* 
rest road to public favcNir. Nor^ unless it were 
fostered by the partiality of the magistrate,* 
would this diversify of faith be productive of ran- 
cour or ill-wilL On the contrary, each sect ha^ 
ving no injustice to complain oi, and peroeiviHg 
that in some points its tenets agreed, and i«K 
others were at variance^ with those adopted by 
the majority of the nation, might become lest 
dogmatical in opinicm, less exclusive is appoar^- 
tioning the divine favour, and less bigotted^ 
without any diminution of righteous zeal. 

Whether these expectations be well founded^ 
the history of mankind may not have enabled U9 
positively to decide; but it can scarcely bo 
doubted that perfect freedom in rd^ioua opt-^ 
nions would add much to huma& happiness. Few 
grievances will be more deeply felt, especially 
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by the tndy jnons^ than the being obliged to 
contribute, in any way whatey^^ to the pfospe- 
rity and jKopagation of a fidse religion f a&d 
among the varions and opposite tenets whid^ 
ccmtend for snperiority, those adopted by the 
state must be chaiged by many of the infaa* 
bitantSy and periufM not unjustly, with folly 
and impostnre. Each person bdieves implicitly 
in his own articles of faitht and ridicules or ab- 
hors those of his ne%hbour. If the dispute be 
important, to decide it, not by argument; but 
authority, must be oppres&ve: if it be fiivolous, 
why should government interfere ? The several 
sects which spring up, however much they may 
appear to diveige fhmi each other^ may be con- 
sidered as following di£^nt roads, all leading, 
some more directly than others, to the same goal. 
By the guide-post .set up by government, the 
people may be bewildered among bye-paths; 
and by the exactions of government many who 
are forced to repair a road on which they do not 
travel, are Ukely to be in some dqgree dispirited 
and disgusted with their journey. But let each 
man freely choose a path for himself, and though 
he may not always take that which is shortest 
or most level, that which passes through the 
most delightful country, or commands the most 
extensive prospects, he will at least proceed with 
alacrity and pleasure. 
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Even if it were supposed, in opposition to 
"every known principle of liuman nature and 
every authentic record of the human race, that 
mthout public encouragement piety must decays 
and religious observances be utterly forgotten ; 
this would be no justification of the inteiference 
of the state. The consequences of such a revo^ 
lution in the opinions of mankind, however ca<* 
lamitous to individuals, do not, at least directly, 
concern the government* The loss of the com- 
forts of religion in this life, and of her rewards in 
a future state of existence, would indeed be 
greslly to* be deplored ; but government is not 
charged with the happiness of the citizens, far- 
ther than to protect ^em from injury, and se- 
cure to them the advantages of social combina- 
tion. The welfiure of each man, in all other re- 
gpects, is best entrusted to his own care ; and 
every attempt to force the people to receive com« 
fort or delight from what appears to them pro* 
ductive of no such results, is equally futile and 
unjust Were it possible that religion required 
the aid of establishments in order to maintain 
her influence in the world, that circumstance of 
itself would proves that she had no solid found- 
ation in the reason or sentiments of mankind. 
To perpetuate a system thus unsupported by its 
own evidence, would probably, in addition to 
the maintenance of the clergy, require that all 
^ee enquiry should be rigorously repressed} and 
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he who values most hi^biy the blesniigs of true 
religxnif may be afloived to doubt, whether bi» 
gotry or fiiimticism, the aafy probaUe results of 
ignorance and persecation^ would not be pur* 
chased too dearly by the degradation of the na- 
tional character. Those who think that aieMgi* 
ous system, thus destitute of hdd ia the human 
heart, and of proof to satisfy the human reason^ 
should nevertheless be established and maintain^ 
ed by the state, are probably determined, not by 
any view of the private happiness which it is 
fitted to ereaie» but by the expectation of some 
political consequences of vtty questionable ud* 

Kty. 

Sanguinary persecutions intended to prodnce 
a uuiformity of faith, are so contrary to the more 
enlightened {Ailosophy i^ modem times, that 
it is very improbable they w3L ever be revived* 
The more moderate persecution, which oonnts 
in the exclusion of sectaries from offices of Ikk 
nour and emolument, is abo in sudi discredit, 
that those, for whose private interests it is conti* 
nued, are forced to plead for it, not on account 
of its tendency to make proseljrtes^ but sa neces- 
sary to the protection of the state from some pidi- 
lic danger supposed to be insepensble from the 
proscribed opinions. But the endowments of the 
church are still defended on the ground of abao* 
lute right to that property, whidi has been des* 
tined, by the piety of individuals^ or the munifr- 
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Mnoe of princes, to the support of the national 
establishment^ Wliere such funds have been pro* 
videdt the maint^iance of the clergy is said to 
O0Qaw>p no public charge ^ and even what is 
drawn^ in the way of tithe, from the farmer, is re* 
presented as only an apparent tax upon the peo- 
]^ evory proprietor having purchased his estate^ 
and every tenant havag rented his farm, at a low* 
er rate, on account of this charge* It is liiere* 
fore contended, tiiat the clergy are maintained 
from funds to which they, and they only, have an 
illidiq[>uted right ; that no real contribution is le- 
vied on this account firom the people i and, con- 
flH^Uently, that the injustice of any person being 
CQSDpeUed to au{^rt a religion of which he does 
aot apffove, is altogether a chimerical grievance* 
This idea of an absolute right being vested in 
an opca corporation, seems entirely groundless. 
Were the ri^t of entering into this corporation 
cestricted to a few, there would indeed be a just 
daim in these few to the maintenance of privi- 
leges, by which, in some way conceived to be ad- 
imitBgeoovto them, ibtj were distinguished from 
other citizens. But when the right of entry is 
equal to all, the funds must be looked up<m as 
puUic property, tobe employedfor whatever pur- 
poses the inhabitaiits, that is, all those who can 
pretend a right to those funds, may think most 
conducive to their good. The present incum*- 
bents have^ it is true, an absolute right during; 
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their lires^ because by their apipoifitnient they 
were distinguished from the other eitizeos» and 
acquired a tide to use and enjoy pait of the pnb-' 
lie proper^ which was at that thne vested in the 
church, lliose who are in the progress of cle*^ 
rical studies are also entitled to a compensatioii 
for the time which they may have employed 
in fitting themselves for an office, which bnly 
those educated in a particular manner could 
hold, and also perhaps for the disappointment of 
the plans they had laid for fiiture subsistence 
and advancement : but if Uberal compensation 
be made for these temporary claims, there nei- 
ther does, nor caa at any future time, exist any 
person who is at all aggrieved by the confiscation 
of the funds provided for the clei]gy ; and that 
right must surely be of a very siogahr nature 
which may be violated without occtaoning de- 
triment to any one. To conceive ri^ts vested 
in a church, or in any other abstraction, ex- 
cept in so far as real persons are affected by such 
rights, is an abuse of language. What is a right ? 
that surely which cannot be vidated without in* 
jury : and how can there be injury from which 
no individual sufiers any manner of wrong ? 

Had the clergy received salaries from the state, 
however remote the date of the establishment 
might be, no idea of absolute right in the diurch 
to the continuation of those salaries could ever 
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have been imagined. When a civil oflElce is no 
longer useful* eveiy one allows that it should ^be 
abolished. At the time that some sinecures were 
done away by Mr Burke's bill, the measure^ 
though disagreeaUe to many in parliament) was 
not opposed as an act of injustice. CcMnpensa^ 
tion was very properly made to all those who had 
reason to expect their appointments for life; 
but nothing was heard of the ii^ustice of depri* 
ving the board of trade, or the clerkship of the 
pells, of their patrimonial rights. Their tide^ 
however, to the salaries, was equally valid with 
^at of the church to her lands and tithe ; and 
if the doctrine of. absolute right inx>pen corpora- 
tions be mlmitted;, every office that is once eraa- 
ted, however useless it may become, must, for 
abe sake of jnstice^ be contiQued to the end of 

time. 

It will not be disputed by any person who ac« 
knowledges the right of the state to establish, i 
particular system of religious faith and endow 
its ministers, that the doctrines or ceremonies^ 
which have at one time been established, may 
iat anodier be set aside by the legislature. Un- 
less this be admitted, the introduction of the Rc^ 
formation, and of the Chhsttan Religion itself 
must be reprobated as acts of aggravated injus- 
tice, by which the revenues of the establishment 
were not only withheld from their lawfol proprie- 
tors,, but conferred aa those by whom that estur 
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blidhmeat had been overthrown. The present 
right of the church of £]]gland» on such a sup- 
position, would remind us of that fabulous coun^ 
try» in which it hits been said that the tenure of 
the crown consists in the murder of the late 
sovereign^ all whose rights devolve^ by law, on 
his assassin. But if the right ci the l^ial^ure 
to alter church ceremonies and doctrines be 
admitted, it seems impossible to deny, that, by 
the same authority, all preferences m^^ be set 
aade, and a system of perfect equaUty introdi»- 
ced among those sects, on any one of which, to 
the exclusion of the present system c^ religion, 
the whole of the revenij^s of the dmrch might 
imve been conferred. The greater power, it 
would seem, must of necessity include the less. 

Few words can be necessary to prove thtt 
property, to which no individual can pretend a 
claim, must belong to the whole cdmmutiity, and 
be applicable to the general expenses of the 
itate. It forms & fund, undivided indeed, but in 
which each man has an interest; and if it be 
Udisapplied, an injustice exactly of the same kind 
is committed, as if it were directly levied under 
-the name of a tax. Were the church revenues 
directed to the public serviof^ the amount of 
taxes raised in the nation might be diminished 
exactly in the same degree, and the part of his 
own property, which would remain to each per« 
son to expend, in the manner he thought moat 
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isonducive to his happiness, would, to the same 
extent, be increased* By the particular direc* 
tion, therefore^ that is given to tins public fund, 
of which every citizen may be considered as ha^ 
ving a share, those who belong to a different 
church are compelled to pay additional taxes, 
which if they are not directly, are not the 1^ 
certainly^ applied to the support of a religion of 
which they diaapprove. 

' II. When a particular system of religion is 
supported fay the: state, there arises conri^rable 
difficulty in devising proper means of appointing 
the clergymen. Should the patronage be ren^ 
dered private property^ tiiere can be no securi* 
ty for appointments, in which either thi^ inclina- 
tions of the people, or tihe^ interests of religion, 
wiU be consulted. An office so important to 
privnte happiness and public tranquillity, as, in 
the opinion of the nation, to justify a public e^ 
tablishment, wiD, in most instances, be filed by 
the relation, tiie tutor, or perhaps the sycophant, 
of the patron. Occasionally, in ^ite of everj 
prohibitHm, the presentation wiU be sold; and 
ev^ when this abuse is checked, it win seldom 
liappen that either the wishes or improvement 
of the peo[^ will be the only, or the principal, 
reaton^ for preferring the succeisfid candidate. 
Patronage whidi, like other property, descends 
to heirs, must f regitently be vested in those who 
disirqptrd religion altogether, or, having adopt- 
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ed the tenets of a hostile sect^ view that d the 
etate as a gross profanation* 

If the appointment be vested in govemmentf 
It vdil be used^ like all other patronage, as m 
mode €i extending the poUtical influence of men 
in power. The clerical office, sought after by 
political intrigue, will become the reward of 
courdy servility, the bribe of activity during an 
election, or the recompense for inculcating doc- 
trines adverse to the liberty and happiness of 
mankind. The check whidi a regard for cbi^ 
racter m^ht impose on a private individual will 
be impotent in restraining a minister of state, 
and, if there be no 1^^ disqualification, unfit* 
ness for the office, whether from want of talents^ 
of learning, or of morals, will be disregarded. 

Of clergymen so appointed, some by their 
folly or vices, will bring the office into contempt ; 
and even the most unexceptionable will have 
many prejudices to conquer, before their charac* 
ters will be duly appreciated ; before they can 
conciliate the esteem of their parishioners, with* 
out which it is in vain to expect improvement 
from their instructions. The .first impression of 
the people will be unfavourable to a pastor, for- 
ced upon them without their own consent, and 
perhaps in opposition to their declared wishes. 
Until this prejudice, be counteracted, some will 
attend religious ordinances, in a frame of mind 
ibft precludes all benefit ( others will absent 
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themselves, and lose their habits of public devo- 
tion, while many, abandoning in disgust an es- 
tablishment, in whieh such abuses seem to pre- 
vail, will join some (^. those sects whose preva- 
lence is so unceasingly deplored by the church. 
Nor would those evils be avoided by giving 
the right of election to the people. So much 
canvassing would take place at each vacancy, so 
uMfy parties would be formed, so many jars and 
COQfeentions arise, that the peace of the parish 
could not £ul to be ruined, and the minority^ 
amidst the violence of their passions, would con« 
stantly secede. *' So small a matter as the appoint- 
^ ment of a parish priest," says Dr Smith, in 
speaking of the popular election of the Calvinis- 
tic clergy, *< occasioned almost always a violent 
<< contest, not only in one parish, but in all the 
<< neighbouring parishes, who seldom failed to 
•^ take part in the quarrel. When the parish 
^ happened to be situated in a great city, it di- 
** vided all the inhabitants into two parties; and 
«< when that city happened either to constitute 
^ itself a little republic, or to be the head and 
^ capital of a little republic, as is the case with 
<< many of the considerable cities in Switzerland 
** and Holland^ every paltry dispute of this kind» 
«< over and above exasperating the animosity of 
<< all their other factions, threatened to leave be- 
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*^ hind it both a new schism in the churcb, und 
•« a new faction in the state.*** 

Were there no establi^ment, die election of 
a pastor for a congregation, though it might oc- 
casion considerable keenness in that congrega* 
iion, could scarcely be attended with any per- 
manent eviL Those who were outvoted would 
have no injustice to complain of, no grieVancCy 
which, even to their own minds, could furnish 
an apologjr for rancour. Theii* opinion did not 
prevail ; but they were not obliged in any man« 
ner to sacrifice their own seiltimenta to those of 
others. They were still at perfect Kberty td 
withdraw their contributions, and reserve them 
for a preacher, whose character, doctrines, or 
discourses, they preferred. At the termination 
of such an election, with whatever violence it 
had been conducted, the angry passions might 
be expected to subside. The majority, and 
those from other sects who might be induced 
to join them, would proceed to settle on the 
clergyman, whom they had elected, such a sala- 
ry as they could sSbrd j while the minority would 
either acquiesce in a choice which they could 
not prevent, or quietly diffuse themselves among 
other congregations. Here there would be lit* 
jtle room for animosity, none whatever for com-' 

* yffaith of Natioiw, Book V.lChap. I. Put JQ. Art, 9il. 
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plaint. If the majority disposed oiily of their own 
pn^rty, the grei^itot evil to be apprehended 
would be sach a multiplication of congrega- 
tions &s might rejdiice too much the primsion 
for each clergymad : and this evil, like the too 
great multiplication of lawyers or physicians^ 
would speedily correct itself. In no case» could 
any portion of the people allege, that, in conse^ 
quence of an appointment of which they disap* 
proved, they had been unjustly subjected to the 
akemative of incurring additional and unneces- 
sary expense, or of listening to the instruction* 
of one by whom they escpected to be misled, ra* 
ther than enlightened. 

It would require some very considerable SU'* 
petiority in the usual discharge of the clerical 
functions to compensate those evils which seem 
almost inseparaUe firom every mode of appoint^ 
ing an eitablidied dergy ; but in this respect 
also, the fiee eltetions of the pastdr by those 
whom he is to instruct, and by whom he ii to 
be paid, se6ms most consonant to the iiiterests of 
religion. 

Hnnxatt indolence required to be cottnteriicted 
by opposite motives^ among which the desii-e of 
iodependence and comfort will alway4 hirfd the 
chief place^ Generid regidatioiis may enlbrce 
the customMiry pdtfdrmance of the serviced of re- 
ligion^ rfegard to character will n^uaiHy secure 
4ome portion of study, Idte of faiiie fiftay oecai 
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sionally give birth to very masterly discourses^ 
and it would be most illiberal to deny that a 
sense of duty will frequently insure the most con- 
scientious discharge of an important trust ; bat 
it is equally certain that, with a great prc^rtioa 
of mankind, self-interest is the most regular and 
powerful of motives. The public service, in 
spite of every regulation, may be performed ia 
a slight and uninteresting manner ; to avoid mere 
nonsense may shidd the preacher from absdute 
contempt ; the love of iame may aspire rather to 
the approbation of the learned than the improve- 
ment of the ignorant ; the sense of duty may 
yield to the solicitations of pleasure, or may be 
swallowed up in indolent enjoyment: but he 
whose subsistence and comforts depend on his 
popularity will continue active and diligent ; he 
will be desirous of suiting his discourses to the 
capacity of his audience, sdicitous so to regulate 
his conduct as to secure affection and esteem^ 
and, in the good or bad fortune of his co&gr^ga^ 
tion, anxious to approve himself their friend, 
their comforter, and their guide. 

Tq assert that, witb the view of recommend- 
ing himsdf totbe peo(de, an unbeneficed deigy- 
man will be apt to instil fimatical notions^ and to 
follow, rather than direct, the &ith of his con<^ 
gregation, is to suppose that there is some cor** 
tain criterion of religious truth, and at the same 
time to overlook that ppde of disooreryy th«t 
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strength of cotiyiction» and that desire of making 
proselytes, which, even if no allowance were made 
for the dictates of conscience, would lead an un- 
fettered dergy to disseminate those tenets in 
which they themselves believed. 

Amidst the varieties of religious belief, how- 
ever, it would be presumptuous in any sect to 
assert that they only had access to the truth. 
The probability of falsehood in some tenets of 
every established church must be admitted, and 
the substitution of authority for argument can 
aearcdy be expected to convince any sincere en- 
quirer. The people» indeed^ may be in error as 
well as the government, but the only effectual 
mode of reclaiming them is by free, unbiassed 
discussion, through which the mistakes on all 
aides may gradually be corrected. To appoint a 
person to preach to those who think his doctrines 
erroneous can have no other effect than that of 
driving the people from the church, or, if by any 
circumstances they are prevented from seceding, 
of depriving the exercise of public worship of 
every interest, comfort, and instruction. 

It is undeniable that» under perfect freedom 
of enquiry, many wild speculations might, from 
time to time, be afloat ; but the same freedom 
which gave them birth would speedily put an 
€nd to their existence. Neither in religion, nor 
in politics, nor indeed in any science whatever^ 
is it posii^e to guard a^inst ephemeral errors. 
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without at the same time barring die way to tb« 
most important truths : bat such errors quickly 
pass away, while the truths, to the discovery of 
which they have frequently contributed, remaia 
a real accession to human knowledge. £ven the 
controversy to which they gave rise, by interest- 
ing the public mind, may detect, amid the con- 
flict of opposite opinions, many errors, which, 
having prevailed for centuries, might have pass- 
ed unquestioned, but for the keenness of research 
derived from collateral enquiries. By repressing 
investigation, as in many other modes, the ope- 
ration of establishments seems necessarily ad- 
verse to the interests of pure religion. 

Articles and confessions of faith, ihimed in a 
rude and ignorant age, have usually been handed 
down without alteration fo times of much supe- 
rior knowledge and improvement. They may in 
many respects be consonant to sound reason, but 
it is also highly probable that they will contain er- 
rors, which more accurate enquiries, and that spi- 
rit of liberality which grows with knowledge;^ 
would reject. It is to be expected, however, 
that, from the fear 6f innovation, which may be 
considered as the rooted malady of regular esta- 
blishments, those dogmas which have once been 
adopted by the church will never afterwards un- 
dergo revision. The education of young dci^ 
gymen will have a tendency to instil into their 
minds a bigotted attachment even to the most 
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ptpUeintAical tenets; and well will it be for 
them if no d^rcumstance during this education 
should l^ad them to harbour a doubt of the in-* 
filUibilily of the church. No situation can be 
more pitiable than that of a young man, who, to- 
nvfards the conclusion of his clerical studies, dis- 
covers what 9;ppe9X to be radical errors in the 
system which he is to teach and publicly to pro- 
fess. If he avow his convictions, he must relin- 
quish his hopes of preferment, and lose all the 
fruitp of his previous studies. If he conceal 
them> and, by signing a test, assent to doctrines 
which he believes to be false, by whatever ca- 
suistry he may seek to hide the unworthiness 
of his conduct, by whatever examples he may 
hope to justify his practice, he must bid adieu^ 
fiom that moment, to the proud feeling of con- 
gous integrity. 

Timidity, therefore, may be expected to cha« 
ractertse the investigations of the student, and 
the researches of an established clergy. Those 
who are set apart for the study of religion have 
a direct and powerfid barrier raised up against 
their enquiries. If they examine the proofs of 
the dogmas which they profess, it must be under 
IBL bias very un&vourable to fair discussion ; but 
ihose who are prudent will, in general, avoid a 
subject, in which every new discovery must be 
fatal to their peace of mind. What is it to them 
that the truths which they are first to display. 
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AoqUl in fiittire ages coomniiil a genoal aaieat, 
if their iminediale ooMeqaenees to diemselvea 
be penecution and rain ? To set aside an <Mder 
of cttizens for enquiries, of ^vUch the result in 
very probable cases may be most disastrous to 
themsehres, is, to say the least of it, a veiy sin- 
gular mode of promoting the cause of truth. 

Between relioquishing his living and betray« 
ing his conscience, a clergyman, who is so un- 
fortunate as to imbibe heterodox opinions, has 
scarcely any middle course. Concealment is al- 
most equivalent to falsehood. By retaining his 
situation, he daQy professes, by actions, if not 
by words, that his faith is that of the church ; 
and in his public instructions, he is forced most 
sedulously U} avoid topics which he may con- 
sider as intimately connected with the present 
conduct, and future happiness, of those whras 
he has undertaken to guide in the paths of vir- 
tue and religion. 

Without establishments, no clergyman could 
feci the same repugnance to enquire into the 
doctrines of religion, or incur the same dangers 
by publicly avowing the residt of his enquiries. 
Should he see occasion either to doubt the truth 
of some dogma which he had formerly admitted^ 
or to believe in one which he formerly reject- 
ed, he might manfully acknowledge lus convic- 
tion to the world. The liberality of a congrega- 
tion attached to him by past servicesi and AiHy 
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con^nced^ of his present sincerity, might lead 
them to overlook many di£ferraces between his 
opinions and their own : or» should he be disap- 
pointed in this hope, his confidence that truth 
must prevail, and that the arguments by which, 
he had been convinced would operate tiie same 
conviction on the minds of others, would render 
him easy under the diminution of his congr^a* 
tion, in the full persuasion that tfaas defection 
would speedily be compensated by new adhe- 
rents. With dergjrmen, prepared by early study, 
freed from shackles of creeds and tests, and zeal- 
ous both in investigating and proclaiming the 
truth, the most rapid advances in religious know- 
ledge might justly be expected, and all errors, 
whether of recent date, or sanctified by long en- 
durance, would quickly be swept away. 

III. Religion has very commonly he&k view- 
ed by statesmen, not so much as ^e means of 
propitiating the Deity, and securing happiness in 
a. future state, as in the. light of a convenient 
and powerful instrument for promoting the pre- 
sent interests of mankind. , It has been repre- 
sented as the friend of momUty, the safeguard 
of private integrity, the protector of lawful au- 
thority, and the enemy of oppression. When 
human laws are unable to check the career of 
vice, when criminals elude the vigilance of the 
magistrate, or brave the justice of their country, 
it is desirable to call in the aid of religion, and 
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by her awful d^nuQciatums, to f ouae a teinoc of 
ponishment which no dexterity can eicspe^ not 
ftvour can mitigate, no power can ayert The 
interfetence of g^venunent is comceived to be 
justified by the greatness of the okgect; for what 
can be of more importance to every individual^ 
than the universal prevalence of dpioions* so in« 
terwoven with the weJ&re of the aitiaeoa and 
the tianquiHity of the state ?. 

Those who ate habitually under religiDua inu 
pressions will scarcely be satisfied to find, what 
they consider as of a value &t shove aH sublunarjr 
things, thus transformed into a land of sapp\e« 
ment to the police. It is not to them that it is 
necessary to observe, that what is intoided for 
the highest purposes can seldom with impunity 
be directed to one that is suboidinate. True 
religion wiU, undoubtedly, fortify every virtue, 
and eradicate every vice ; but we may be pez^ 
mitted to doubt, whether any considendrie effect 
can be expected fh>m ceremonies established by 
the magistrate, and frequented, from hahit, from 
notions of propriety, or for the sake of ezanHple. 
Sentiments of terror may occasionally be excited 
by the powers of the preacher ; but unless reli- 
gion sink deep into the heart, it is to be feared 
that its terrors will quickly fade, amid the transac* 
lions of ordinary life, and that such fleeting fesrs 
of future punishment will prove a very weak and. 
ineffectual antagonist to present temptation. 
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The human mind, it ha« already been obser- 
ved»* is so constituted as to be powerfully affect- 
ed by what is near in time 9^d place, and by 
what is distinctly qoi^ceived) very faintly, by 
what is distant and obscure, ^v^n certainty is 
but a slight compensation for that superior im» 
pression, which the near approacl) of the objects 
of our hopes and fears never fails to make upon 
QUI feelings^ and through them upon our con- 
duct How ofben have we yielded to present 
temptation, even while we knew that we wer^ 
preparing lasting regret ? How ^equently is the 
qhief and most important object of life sacrificed 
to the solicitations of indolence, or to some ca^ 
price which almodt at the very moment is despi- 
sed ? Hence the superior efficacy, in the view 
of example, of immediate punishment, which be- 
comes as vivid in conception^ and as much pre- 
set to the minds of the peQ^dd^, as the advan- 
tages to be derived from the crime. 

If human punidimentfly of which we may be 
considered as spectatora^ and which, under a 
well-regulated government, there could be little 
hope of eluding, none of braving, should be un- 
able to restrain those passions which disturb so- 
ciety, it may be doubted whether denunciations 
of what is unseen and imperfectiy conceived, of 
what is deferred to an undefined period, and to a 

* Prd. Enquiry, Oisp. I. Sec III. 
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totally dinerent state of existence, will have say 
very powerful effect. The punishment, indeed,' 
is inevitable, but the want of precision in our 
idea of its mode, the obscurity that hangs over 
the nature of a future world, the expectation of 
long life, and fhe vague hope of the merits of 
repentance and future amendment, all conspire 
to weaken, if they do not destroy, the influence 
of rdipous denunciation^ over the human mind* 
The proper effects of piety seem to be to inspire 
virtuous sentiments, and to render men desirous 
of conforming in every thmg to the will of the 
Deity ; not to deter from crime by the fear of 
punishment. In this last respect, the influence 
of religion is probably much inferior to that of 
human laws. 

However this may be, there can be no occa^ 
sion for the interference of government, if, with-^ 
out any such interference, religious opinions 
might be expected to influence the conduct of 
mankind. All advantages to the state, springing 
from the terror of future punishment^ would be 
ensured, at least in an equal degree, by the be- 
lief of the people in a state of retribution, as 
by the establishment of a church, from which 
many may be expected to secede. If experi- 
ence has shown that what can be done by indi- 
viduals each for himself, is usually better done 
than by the government acting for all, this must 
be particularly true when the efiicacy is entirely 
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dependent on individual conviction. Were there 
Bb established churchy the emulation of rival 
sects, and the enquiries in which many would 
be engaged, before joining as members of any 
particular congregation, might excite a degree 
of religious fervency, very &vourable to puriQr 
of cwduct. This advantage, inestimable even 
.in ^ temporal view, is not likely to be com- 
pensated by establishments, unless the public 
protection be thought requisite to the existence 
of religion in the mind of man« Such an o^nion, 
no less dejgrading to religion, than it is contrary 
to reason and experience, even if it were well 
£>unded, could afford an argument only for for* 
cing every inhabitant to contribute to the maiur 
tenance of whatever sect, in his opinion, profess* 
ed the truth ; but could be no justification of 
selecting and establishing any one of these sects 
as a national church. If the effect be prodace<^ 
that mode of produqing it, which interferes the 
least with private judgment, ought certainly to 
be preferred. 

It may indeed be pretended, that government 
pught to watch over what is so intimately con^ 
nected with the public interests ; to see that the 
doctrines inculcated ape favourable to morality, 
to take especial care that what is cherished as 
the auxiliary of virtue, may not be converted 
jnto her open enemy. Such care, however, is 
jiU|>erfluous j for no sect teaching doctrines ior 
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With morality, could loi^ sabsist. If 
ftnatidsin has sometimes deluged the earth with 
blood, it has been only when other passions than 
die love of truth were excited ; when ambition 
isiposcd on the credulity of mankind, or previ- 
cos persecutmi had raided theological disputes 
toftmzy. The impartiality of government would 
aBoaliy stifle such abases in their birth, or the 
penalties of the law would restrain the crimes to 
whkh iher angfat lead. In vain would be the 
atte mp t to extirpate evils of this nature bj the 
purilicatioQ of theological tenets, for in such te- 
nets no srmptoaa of their existence could be dis- 
covered« Ob a cursory view of the religious ar- 
tic)e» of particular aects^ soaae dogmas may seem 
im&Tourahle to the interests of morality, but 
there aaust always be amode of e^humng away 
tilts apparent i a co naisten cy, er the imposture 
would be manifest to the world, and the sect 
would speedify be extinct. Should some tenet 
have coflse down fimn high antiquity, which is 
absolutely incompatible srith justice^ we maj be 
assured that it will be considered as a divine 
mysteiT, vrhich, being ah ogether incomprdien- 
nble by our limited iacuhies, ought to have no 
inSuence whatever on our bdiaviour. Even the 
scandalous actions imputed to the gods of anti- 
quitr were never seriously conceived to be ob- 
jects of imitation, or to aker in any req>ect Ae 
rules of moral conduct implanted in the haaaaa 
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Itreast ; fat lisss are speculative opinioiis mi ob- 
scure, and tisually uninti^gible, points of doc- 
trine, likefy to interfere with the plain and im- 
^resdve dictates of conscience* Examine the 
creed of any religions sect, and it will beappa*- 
tent, that scarcdy any of the dogmas have a con^ 
tiection, even the most remote, with human ac- 
iions, A few, till the eixplanation is heard, maj 
appear adverse to morality, and the very dight 
sanction and support given to those virtues 
which bind man to mat), tnay at first occaflkni 
some surprise ; but it will soon be recollected^ 
th&t the recommendation of prudence, temper* 
Ance,.fortitude, benevolence, and justice, is eom« 
mon to all religions whatever, and that Ibose te^ 
nets, in which all agree, cannot well become the 
distinctive dogmas of toy particular sect. 

In practice, the eflfect of religion m r^ulating 
behaviour will depend more on the character of 
the clergyman, than on the theological tenets 
which he may happen to embrace* If he be re- 
gular in his own conduct, add attentive to that 
of his parishioners ; if in private hfe he be re- 
spected and beloved ; if he can command the al^ 
tenUon of his audience in the pulpit, and be an* 
}^ious to give a jnorA tendency to his public in« 
stnictions; it will be of little consequence t6 
the state what opinions, on abrtract or mystical 
subjects, he may profess. And fortunate it is 
that it should be so j for amid the variety of con^ 
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flictiog doctrines, it is very improbable that the ' 
magistrate stiould adopt the truth. Just as little 
probability is there» however, that he should se- 
lect the clergyman best qualified to diffiise in- 
struction ; that a clergyman rendered independ- 
ent <^ his congregation should be the most ac- 
tive in the discharge oi his duty j or that the peo- 
ple should listen with reverence and improve- 
ment to a preacher appmnted without thdr am- 
currency and not unfrequently in opposition to 
their wishes. If religion be intended to regulate 
the auctions, and to amend the lives of the peo- 
ple, it is of the utmost consequence they should 
be consulted in the appointment of the dergymao, 
through whose example and instructions they are 
to be awakened to piety and virtue. Should the 
choice of the people be unfortunate, they may 
be expected to colrect their error whenever it be- 
comes apparent to them. Nor is the deficiency ci 
talents or learning, that may be feared in a clergy 
elected by the ignorant, so disadvantageous to 
the public interests, as the indolence, the unpo- 
pularity, and occasionally, the irregularities or 
vices, of those who gain admittance into an esti^ 
Uished church. Under popular election, the 
clergymen must at least be exemplaiy, or even 
rigid, in their manners, apparently fervent in their 
devotion, and capable of interesting the feehqgs 
and convincing the understandings of their coo* 
gr<^tions. 
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^ Frt)m these qioUties^ l»we?e^^ 
description have been appi^cnded. In conse- 
^pience of tiieir public instnictions, their austere 
morals^ and exemplary lives^ an elective clergy 
are likely to acquire an influence over the peo« 
pie, wfaichy it is feared, may be rendered prejudi- 
cial to the puUic peace. Not content with ec- 
clesiastical disputes, ibey may turn their atten* 
tfon to public affiurs ; anui that minister of state 
who disdainst to court their support, or become 
subservient to their ambition, may find his mea- 
surestfawarted, and his principles rendered odious, 
by an influence pervading every family in the 
kingdom* He does* well therefore to court a 
power which he cannot sa^y defy, and, by esta* 
blishing and paying an order of iHergy appoint* 
ed by himsdf, to render that his firm support, 
which might otherwise prove his destruction. If 
at variance with eadi other, the magistrate and 
<d€!ilgyf by their dissensions, mi^t embrml pub^ 
lie a£yrs or endanger the state; united^ they 
may bid defiance to all the arts of sedition, and 
safely biave the violence of dvil commotipn. 
Hence the alliance between churdi and state i 
an alliance which has |so eminently contributed 
to the power and stability of both. 

It can scarcely escape notice, that an influence 
which is represented as highly dai^^erous to the 
magistrate, is likely, when placed entirely under 
his direction, to become equally dangerous te 
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the libotiei of the oomitry. In spite ai vftry 
precaution, there mnat be a constant tcadencj 
in the executive goremmeot to enoOacfa on dw 
more popular part of the comtitution \ .aOd it 
would be 'difficult to contriTe any nuu^^ bet- 
ter ad^tted to loll the conatitHtiMial jeaknvy of 
the peofAe, to insinuate dangerotu precedebts 
under pretence of immediate good, to mitigate 
popular diaiguat^ and, iriiich is still more dangeit* 
oit>» to ineieiK pi^ular eothusiasai, than a b»* 
ticmal chorcb, irboae members owed their pro- 
motion tothe&vourofthecourt. If,by theaaoc- 
titj of their character, and the importance of 
their fimotions, thej are enaUed, in a great met* 
sure, to lead public opinion, this surely is an ar- 
gument for tbeir being put into a iituation Sot 
exercising thu important influence with judg^ 
ment and independence; without facdoa on the 
one hand, or base subserviency on the othtf . It 
is too much to expect from ^man nature diat 
hst whose hopes of present comfort and future 
splendour rest entirely on the favour of the 
court, should exercise a Aur jodgmcnt in sup- 
porting what is right, and ficeely condemning 
what is wrong. He knows that it is his conduct 
upon trying occasions that mutt determine his 
preferment; and he sees around him men of en- 
Ughtoied and independent minds, left to hn* 
guiah in poverty and obscurity, while those of 
more pliant di^iositaens, rawe itevoted to men 
in power, more ready to defend eveiy public 
incasinc. and apologize for every abuse, are ad> 
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VBMed to vei^ auddigiiily^ In such circum*^ 
Itaaoeflf an e8tabliabed*4:!ergy will straiii «very 
MTve to ncoBuiieiid thennelves for preferment 
and,, if their influenoe over the peo^ be aa 
great as haa bean reprexnted, they must become 
the moBt daageraua enemies* to the liberties of 
AeircouDtiy* 

It la pofaaps lmpo8Bihie» under an establish* 
menti to remove this subserviency to the courts 
mAout introducing atiB greatar evils, Tocoiii- 
mit tile power of diurch preferment to private 
adividmdsy might give rise to factions ihde^nd* 
ent bodi of the crown, and liie well4nformed 
part of the nation* To vest it in the pdople^ 
would be to raise up an ecclesiastical power, 
tiuough the influence which the priests wouUI 
acquire in tiie election4» fai|^y dsaagerotts to tiie 
elate. Ast without anjr bond of connection be^ 
tween tt» various seets, taaDow each ccmgrega^ 
tion^ bjr whom.tiie expanse was bomie, to nomi« 
nate its ^wn instructor, as^it conld occasion nei^ 
tiler fiiotioD nor disturbanee, could lend impro* 
per support^ neitiier to the adminlstnition, nor 
to those who disapproved of their principles and 
measures^ « • 

It is tnie, that where there is an estaUishment^ 
sectaries will usually t>e found in opposition. Ir- 
ritated by injustice, tiiey^are apt to extend a pw- 
*tion of tiieir enmity fiom the church, to its ally, 
the state ; and, in the hopes of procuring some 
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iBJtigitimioftiieirgrigvMMeB, to wdeomepolitU 
cal change. -In tiieir didike to the ertahlialwncnt^ 
all the sects have a cooimoa objeet, ^diichihej 
are led to pfosecutehf combiaed meafluresy ani 
tbta allianoe between theni'inay tbe extended bj 
designiiig men to other enteiiicises^ But were 
government, with strict impartiality^ to*affiud 
protection to evety sjstein of Mth, and peculiar 
^vour to none, it is difficult to see what iherai 
could be i^ a multiplicily of religions dangecooa 
on the one hand to Hbecty, or on the other to 
lawful authority. Each dergyman who took part 
in political discussiow mig^t beexpected to act 
with the same independence as other men of let- 
ters ; and there could be little daoger^.bnt, on tfanr 
contrary, much safety, £rom the opinicms of dicf 
people being in some measure led by men of li« 
beral education and exempbuty maimecs, whoae 
profession excluded tibe expectatien of private 
advantage from pcdttieaL fiiction. Formiag oo 
great corporation^ bu&acling.each.aeoQrding tor 
his own convictiopsy there could be nointenests 
of the church to warp their judgments, bo jea- 
lousy (tf rival sects to be the motives of GKvil.dia« 
sensions. Living among the people, they woidd 
both give and receive impresmms in the oidinary 
intercourse of life ; and the deigy, when thu 
independent of the crown, and unoooneeted 
with any party in the state, a^g^t pecb^a be* 
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<^ga|ii oCpiiblicppiiQioD. 
. If/thnre must be an;e8l»blishineiitp the least 
dafigeroiis will be that, a which^ from the.equai- 
lity of duty and emolmaent, no dergjrtnao, &€m 
.tbe dflif' of bis first appointmeiit, cau.have aa ad- 
4itioi]#l. favour to solicit; .aad the most impoli- 
tic niffiU be a luerardiy» iii wjiic^h eveiy monber, 
firom t^erhiqg^st to tbe lowest, is kept in alavish 
jH^ectiott by the hope and d^e of farther pre^ 
£srment. Bat in whatever way the clerical bodj 
may be constituted, some portion of influence 
very dangerous from its nature, must be vested 
in the sovereign, in the most opulent citizens^ 
or in the church ; while the rancour of ii^ured 
sects may sometimes occasion divisions or con« 
vubions in the state. Abtiish all establishments, 
leaving each man to choose bis own fiuth, to se- 
lect his own instructor, and to perform his reli- 
gious services in the manner best suited to his 
inclination and circumstances, and all such poli- 
tical evils will instantly disappear. 

The alliance between church and state has 
been highly extolled, without being very accu- 
rately defined. If no more be meant, than that 
the contracting parties should mutually support 
whatever is laudable in each other's doctrines 
or conduct, without stipulating for undue partia- 
lity, or indiscriminate approbation, this alliance 
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ought to be fimed, no* only between the dtordl 
and the state, but between the iattet snd every 
deuiription trf" religious aeot; &nd the word alli- 
«toce is mio^plied te'^rhat, without any view to 
reciprocAl advantage, is an obvious dictate of 
mor^ daty. If, on the other hand, it be intend- 
ed that, in return for an exclusive proviai<m from 
the pubHc; the chunih is to support; eveiy sdint- 
nistratioD, and to defend all theirpublic measure^ 
Ihn &mous dtiaoCe would be more justly dta^ 
tactecised as a conspiracy against Ae mvH and 
zeligious liberties (^ the nation. 
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